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m'EuDUCIiuX. 



i ilirvev til llifc* iiOii.'i aLii aaTicU-tUlf* ul Ix-e liil't'e sulitii- 
4-a-ierii liifimiie:-, now pnbiiiiitiii, wa- bmiiL. by tie writt-r in 
wlien Principal of iLe boiiiii-Ea: 5 ieri: Anricnlmral College 
at Wye, aiid wa^ iLen iiiXeiitleil a r'lirvey of ilie -•lOili of Kent 
liiid Snrrej only. Tbe County C’oiiiiciA of Kent aiid Surrey 
atiTeeil TO defray the cost of a special u^>:-iaut working at Wye: 
3iia F. .J. Plyineii. A.C.G.L, was appointed and carried out 
liic earlier analysis contained in a iir* 5 t report dealing wiiii liie 
-Dll'- or Tile Cbalk, tie London Clay, aial tie CTaiilt, wiilcii was 
published in 190*2. On my removai to Koinaiiisted, Mr. Piyiiien 
cyntiiiiied liie analyses, until in lOOU be was appointed to a Pro- 
fessorsliip in linlia. wliereiipoii 31r. AriLur Aiao<, B.A., took up 
tile work at IVve. 31r. Aiiios left CVve beiore he iiatl time to 
complete many analyse^, tliougii Le collected a large nuiiiber of 
I be later samples. W1 leii ill lOdT lir, Kus-'cll Joined tlie stall* 
of tbe ItOtbaiiisTed Ex]ierinieiital Staliuii, we deTermined to 
complete the wtu'k, wbirb otberwise ^eeiiiesi in daimer of lapsiiinn 
and tbe reiiiaiinler of ilie analyses iiiive been carried (3Ut in ilic 
Puibamsted Laboratory. lYe decided to add Sii-^ex to iLe area 
ULiier iiive-tigaiion. ami to piisb our emyairie'' fiirtlier so as to 
iiiclialc a general account of ilie agriculture of tbe weil-detined 
naturai district we Avere iLeii dealing ATitb. It was also 
necessary to repeat all ibe niecbanieal analy-es previousiy 
made at lYye, Ijerait^-e tbe liietbod tiow followed diAeis ill several 
details from tbat adopted in li.e earlier work: in cuiisequeiice^ 
tbe figures ibat fcdicAv do not coincidie w:tb those git^eii in tlie 
iirsi report above cdted. Tbe clieinical analyses were repeated in 
mcist cases, indeed, nearly all tbe figures now giveii bave ])eeii 
obtained in tbe Rotbainsted Laboratory. For tliese later analyses 
Mr. H. J. Yipond, B.A., was retained until bis dej'iariure to tbe 
Transvaai DepariinenT of Agriculture, wliereupon Mr. F. X. 
Carter, late of MXe College, and 3Ir. A. Y. Campbell took up 
tlie work. Practically all tlie nieeliaiiiral analyses liave been 
made by Mr. A. Oggelsby, of tbe BoTbanisted Laboratory: tbe 
staff of wliicb bare also carried out other inisceilaneous deter- 
minations. 

For tbe aecGunt of tbe agriculture of the three counties we have 
had to draw material n^oni many sources: 12*0111 our residence 
at tbe Wye College we liave been brought into close contact with 
tbe farming of Kent and Surrey, and we bai'e since made 
many special journeys tliroiigli tlie whole ilistrir-t in order to 
collect soil samples and obtain infouniatioii. But our personal 
experience could have supplied but a fraction of the materiai that 
was required, had we not received liiost liberal and generous help 
ff'oii! fanners and others intere.^ieil in the agriculture tlirouglioiit 
the district. Circulars of enquiry regarding rotations, varieties 
of crops, grain, &e., w«:e widely distributed, and were generally 
returned with much valuable supplementary inform at ion attached 
to them. Another circular,^addressed to the agents of the great 
estates, brought 11s iiiiicii indispensable in format ion as to the 
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wuocIIuikIs iu tlic iliroc counties. To the uiuubtT of 
men who liavo lieJpecl us, citlier by taking soil sami)les on ilnbr 
laud or by giving us iui'oriuation, wc would wish to buider our 
waiuuest tluiuks, but tlune axe a,moug them seveiul who liuvtwju 
many occasions given us so j'reely ol! tluur time ami attention 
that we may be allowed to mention them by mumn Mr. Arthur 
Finn, of Lydd, has bee.u (*onstant iji his iissista-mu^ to our work 
iu Itomney Marsli; Mr. Henry iiigden, of Ashford, has always 
allowed us to draw on him i'or information about Kent sluH^p and 
Sussex (uittle; and Mr. W. 11. Jlammond, of (Janterbury, has 
also helped us in many ways. Mr. Cha.rl(‘S Siok(\s, of Ashford, 
lias prepaxed for us the mai) of Itomney Marsh, in, wJrich lu' has 
iucorporaled the results of .his long studies of tlie tdmnging coast 
line. To these mimes sliould be added thosi^ of Messi’s. Alfred 
Amos, of Wye; .11. W. Clements, of Jk)ughton Aluph; M. .h'ayers, 
of Tlolmwood; IJ. W. Drewitt, of Colworth; W. .IvilJiek, of 
Jleddingbam; and S. Eanuss, of .Lyueh, Midhurst; wdiile among 
our old e.olleagues and puj)i.ls, K. J. J. Machenme, AidJnir Amos, 
C. [i\ Gimlngliain, and G. 11. Grellier have been pa.rti(‘.ularJy 
useful. Tor ilie ph()togra]>hs we lmv(^ been, among oth(M\s, 
indebted to ])r. G. Abbot, of Tunbridge Wed Is; j)r. T. V. 
Darbishire, of Wye^ (JoLlege; and to A. .11. De ’A.th, of A.shfoi'd, 
wlio took grea,t ])ains over the vienvs he was asked to obtain foi* us. 

TJie anaps, wJiieJ) show tln^ distribution of crops, are' haseal upon 
the ])a-rish returns, of whiedj the. Jk)ard of Agriculture were', good 
eMi.e)Xigli to sii])])ly us an af)stra,ed;. 

Tinally, wo ha,ve te) tliank the Boarel of Agvlemltui’e' foi* unelt'i'- 
taking the piiblicatiou e)f the^ wholes report. Wlie'Ji we^ had 
re^a.(dieel the enel of our weirk a,ml be'gan to e'e)nsiel('r the' ejue'stie)n 
of publieaitiem, it was a,ppa,r('nt tint ne) ])ul)Iish(u* e*e)ulel bring e)u{. 
the hook with its nume'a.*ons maps and illuslraiions a,ml its mass 
of hgures, e^x(U'])i al a ])rie'e whiedi we)nld put it e)nt eif re'a.edi 
of the farme'i*. Yed the whole weuk Jmd heuni ele)ne^ lor ihe* be'ue'ht 
of th(i working hirmer; we', tlu're'fom hiiel the^ nmtie'r he'lbre^ Ihe' 
]k)ard e)f Agriemiture', whe> e)btaine'd tlu^ ])e'vmissie)n e)r Ihe^ 
Tre'a,siiry te) bring out the', book in its pre'seni form a,ml piden', in 
order te) renelex it wielely a,e*(*('ssil)le'. 

It will be seen that wc ha;ve^ take'ii the' g<'e)logIe‘a.l re)rimitle)ns as 
the', basis e)f our we)r.k, Jiml have' a,ssume‘el that e'uedi Ibrmalie)!! 
represc'uteel in the distrie-t will give^ rise^ to a, soil type wiiiedi e*a,n 
be ediaraete'.riseel both by its mcedianie'a,! ana,lysis and by sjx'edal 
features in the .fa,rmijig whiedi ])rewai1s ove'r its e)nter()p. 
justification for these e*.a,rdina,l assumptions was e)l)ta,in('el in ilu' 
early stages of tim Avork by .following the elivieling line' re'pre- 
sentiug tlie ()ut(‘.re)p e)f two^.for unit ions, a,ml finding (1) thaf, ilu' 
elivieling line held for ifie soils as wedl a,s for tlie^ umh'rlying 
fe)rmatie)ns ; (2) iliat the soils from any Ibrmatie)!! (wit h e)ne' eir 
two cx('('])tions) diet show e)n a,nalysis e‘erta,in e*e)mme)n fealauv's 
wJiiedi marked them off from e)tlier soils. TJu'sei etomdusions Imvej 
been strengtlieiic'.d a,s oiir work ])roee('(led all our e,xperie'ue*.e In 
the fie^lel goes to sliow iJuit e'acli forma-tioii in tlie axea. umh'r 
e'.onsub'xatioji give's rise to a, dlstimd soil type, tlie' ediara,(d,(U’istie*- 
compositiem of whicJi can farther be* re'(.*.ogius('(l by making up 
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au average from the mecLanical analyses of tlie samples taken 
from that formation. Even in such a case as that alforded by 
the Lower Wealden soils, which vary from something near a sand 
to a heavy clay, there still exists but one tyi^e of soil, possessing 
very marked and special characters thongh subject to a consider¬ 
able range of variation from light to heavy. The evidence also 
goes to show that the method of mechanical analysis adopted does 
determine the fundamental structure of the soils, and that fair 
agreement may be expected between the comj)osition of samples 
taken in a particular area. Eor instance, samples 290—4 were 
obtained at various levels in two fields not far apart, and the 
uniformity they show (p. 183) is sound evidence of the validity of 
the methods adopted and the comparative smallness of ihe experi¬ 
mental error. We have been favoured by the absence of any 
widespread drift formations like the “ boulder clay,'’ the 

drifts " with which we have had to deal are, as a rule, of 
small extent, and give rise to distinctive soils. Of course, local 
drifts are always in evidence where the slopes are as steep as 
they are over much of the south-east of England; the soil is 
in continual motion downhill, and we see many examples of the 
modification of a soil by washing from above, and of the 
proximity of the raw sub-soil on the heights because the surface 
soil has been largely carried below. Our work, then, is based 
upon the ‘‘ drift maps " of the Geological vSurvey, and any 
farmer who wishes to obtain information as to the composition 
of liis soils, the appropriate manures, seed mixtures, &c., must 
locate his farm on the one-inch to the mile map of tlie Geological 
Survey, drift edition. Tliis will inform liim of tlie formatioji 
to whi(*h Ills soil belongs, and a corresponding heading will be 
found in the book. Certain difficulties are, .however, likely to 
arise in the use of this map; the survey of the drift of this dis¬ 
trict is an old one, it was only made on the one-inch scale, and 
is not free from errors; moreover, as published, it is laid down 
on a map surveyed in 1804. Tims we have only a century-old 
map on which to identify fields, and this for a district which has 
become so altered in c.haracter as these three counties within 
toncli of London. Commons have been enclosed, woods have 
been felled, roads have been straightened since the map was 
made, so that in many places it has become more than difEcnlt 
to identify the position on the map of a particular field or farm. 

The anthers would, finally, wish to express their sense of the 
slightness and incompleteness of their work; it is only a sketch 
and not a finished survey. They would have wished to obtain 
at least ten times as many samples, and to investigate in detail 
many questions which they have had t« ignore; the ainonnt of 
time tliat would have been required was, however, too great for 
men who were primarily occupied with other work. They hope, 
however, that this preliminary sketch may demonstrate the possi¬ 
bility of a soil survey useful to the farmer, and indicate the lines 
on which it can be fruitfiElly (‘arried out. 




A. D. Uall. 
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A REPORT 


ON tiil: 

AGlUCUT/rriKE AND S0IJ.8 OF KENT, SURREY, 
AND SUSSEI. 


CHArTER I. 

Natural Feuatitres oe the District. 

T]ic 3 CouiitioH of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex (constitute one of tlie 
most (dearly defined natural areas in Great Britain, marked by 
('.(udnin sirikiiio* pliysi(‘,ad features coinnion to tlie three (‘onnties 
a,nd not ('xtemling' sensibly l)eyond tlieir borders. These 
feaiaires, to^etlier with the soils and the systems of ag‘ricnltnr© 
prevailing*, are the outeoine of the spe(iiad geological strue-ture of 
th(3 ar(ui. Tlie distri(*.t under survey is about 100 miles long and 
50 miles l)roa(l; its westerm boundary is formed by the great 
eentral knot of tlie chalk formation wlii(di constitutes the larger 
part of Hjunpsliire, tbe river Thames forins the nortliern boun¬ 
dary, wbilo HOiitli and east (jonies tbe sea. From tbo elialk 
nuiss ad tbe west two arms jirojeed eastwards into tbo area, one 
forming tlic South Downs and terminating at Bea(‘hy Head, the 
otlier forming the longer range of North Downs and terminating 
in tlie (‘balk lieadhuids between the North a.nd South Forelands: 
ddies(3 cdialk ra,nges with the Wccalden area, lying as it were half 
(MK’losed by tlieir arms, form the district under (3onsi(l(mation, 
and though the Weald does run a little distance into Hamp¬ 
shire at its narrow sta.rting point, praduhcally tlie whole Wealden 
(Tiuntry, together with, tbe North, and Soutli Downs wliiedi form 
iis rim, arc included within tlie three (*ounties of Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex. 

rhij,Hlo(jni/plnf.—fo understaTid the struedure of tbe country 
rebuuiice must be nia,d(3 to the two maps showing the geology 
(Kig, bO) and the hcvel of the laud (bhg. 1) respectivccly; it will 
Hum b(^ scum that the core of tluc area is a str(d('h of liigh land 
(extending from near ,TI(n*sliam to Tunliridge W(3]ls and on 
to th (3 sea by Hastings. This regwi of sands and clays, 
whi(‘.1i rea(*.lies its liigliest point (80fi feet) at Crowborougli 
Bea(con and is (h^c^iily s(cored by uamerous streams, forms the 
Tligli Weald; it is surrounded on all sides exc(^])t tlie sea hy 
a mucdi lower flat area of clay land f(mining the Wealden 
plaiti. Geologically it i.^important to noti(*e that tlie strata of 
the High Weald dip to the north on the northern side and to 
the south on the soutliern sidc^ so that they pass under the clay 
of tlie Wealden ])lain, wliieli geologmally sipeaking is liiglier in 
the scries and the moi'o recent formation. Forming a rim 
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round the whole Wealden plain comes a series of sandy rocks, 
which in many parts rises to a considerable height (967 feet at 
Leith Hill) and presents a steep scarped face to the Weald Clay, 
which is both geologically and physically below it. This Lower 
Greensand series occupies a greater area and rises to higher 
levels on the northern side of the area; from Haslemere to Leith 
Hill in Snrrey it forms extensive tracts of poor moorland, bnt 
little in cultivation. Steeply scarped as it faces the Weald the 
other slope is more gentle, bnt along the northern and western 
sides of onr area this Greensand country falls away to a deep 
and narrow valley, the bottom of which is occupied by the Ganlt 
Clay, again geologically liigher bnt physically lower than the 
Greensand which dips beneath it. East of Midhnrst, however, 
the Lower Greensand is thin and rises bnt little above the level 
of the Wealden plain. 

The Ganlt Clay valley, known in Snrrey as the Homesdale, 
is everywhere overshadowed by the steep nncnltivated scarp of 
the Chalk down, nnder which the clay dips; on the northern 
side the chalk escarpment faces southward across the Weald to 
the northward-facing escarpment of the South Downs on the other 
side of the area. Once the top of the Chalk scarp is reached the 
land begins to fall aw’ay in gentle slopes towards the Thames 
on one side or the sea on the other, and a great part of the 
northern halves of Eent and Snrrey is occupied by other 
formations resting upon the Chalk; first of all by the Thanet 
sand and pebble beds, which are almost confined to Kent, and 
then by the London Clay, above which again come the heathy 
wastes of the Bagshot Sands that are chiefly developed in Snrrey. 
The South Downs are only overlaid by these more recent forma¬ 
tions in the flat maritime district of Sussex between Chichester 
and the sea, and there they are obscured by superficial deposits 
of Brick Earth. 

If we take a central line along the Weald, drawn from near 
Haslemere to Hastings, then whether we walk southward or 
northward. from that line we shall cross the same strata in the 
same order, the northern half of the area both in geology and 
structure being a strict reflection of the southern half, with a 
few minor local differences. The origin of this very special dis¬ 
tribution of the strata is most readily grasped by looking at the 
section drawn across the Weald from north to south (Fig. 2.) It 
is easy to see that the various strata w^hich are repeated on either 
side of the central line must have been at some remote period 
continuous across the Weald though many hundred feet above tlie 
present level of the land. The structure now seen repre¬ 
sents the degraded core^f a great fold in the strata, the top of 
which was ground off so as to lay bare the lower strata, just 
as the slice of a knife will lay bare some of the inner coats of an 
onion. When that had been done the present outlines of the 
country were brought about by the usual weathering agencies of 
frost and rain, leaving the harder si^ata in ridges while the 
softer clay beds were washed out to form the Homesdale and 
the flat areas of the Weald plain. Confirmation of this theory 
of the formation of the Weald is afforded by a consideration of 
the river courses, which run in a manner that would not be 
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expected from tlie present contours of the land. All the larger 
rivers in the area under consideration take their rise either in 
the central High Weald or in the Weald Clay plain below, but 
though they thus rise or soon flow into the Weald Clay plain, 
which is never more than 150 feet or so above sea level and 
forms a continuous valley to the sea, the rivers do not flow 
along this valley. Instead they cross the clay until they reach 
the sandstone ridge, through which they cut comparatively 
narrow steep-sided gorges, and having thus reached the 
G-ault valley, they again cut across it and make their way north¬ 
ward through the North Downs or southward through the South 
Downs in narrow gorges which are practically at right angles to 
the range of hills they are traversing. So they find their way to 
the sea or the Thames. The Medway forms a typical example; 
its longest tributaries rise in the High Weald near Crowborough 
and behind Goudhurst and Tunbridge Wells, they meet in the 
neighbourhood of Yalding on the Weald Clay at a height of 
about 50 feet above sea level, there they are joined by another 
tributary, the Beult, which took its rise in this same clay plain 
almost within sight of the Channel. The united river now flows 
northward to Maidstone through the Greensand ridge, which rises 
to 400 feet or so on either side of the narrow valley. Near Maid¬ 
stone the Medway is joined by a tributary which has been flow¬ 
ing laterally down the Gault valley, but the river continues its 
northward course and breaks through the North Downs, which 
here rise to over 600 feet above sea level. These characteristic 

gaps through the Chalk are made by all the rivers, the Wey, 
the Mole, the Darent, the Medway, and the Stour on the north 
side, the Arun, Adur, the Ouse, and the Cuckmere on the soutli 
side, and they can only be explained by supposing the river 
courses to have been laid down before the present contour of 
hill and valley had been carved out by the weather. As indicated 
above, the Wealden area must have originally been an east and 
west fold of the strata, much higher than at present, down the 
sides of which the rivers began to run northward and southward 
across the outcrops of the Weald Clay, Greensand, Gault, and 
Chalk. The softer clays were eroded and removed much more 
rapidly than the Greensand and the Chalk, which were left 
standing as ridges, except where they were crossed by the rivers. 
Along their course, however, the rivers kept cutting down their 
beds to keep pace with the lowering of the softer country in 
which they took their rise, and as they had to concentrate their 
eroding powers in deepening the valley they were unable to 
wander much or enlarge their beds laterally, with the result that 
they continue to flow in comparatively steep-sided gorges througli 
the sand and chalk. 

The result of this earth architecture is that the area covered 
by Eent, Surrey, and Sussex is divided naturally into a series 
of strips of country running approximately east and west, each 
strip representing the outcrop of one geological formation and 
possessing much the same general level, soil and vegetation. The 
strips vary in breadth and are often narrow, moreover since the 
strata are as a rule alternately soft'“and hard, there is generally a 
sharp rise or fall in passing from one to the other. The strips are 




also divided transversely by tlie river valleys noted above, so tliat 
tile wliolc district sliows considerable variations of level and is 
billy and steep out of all proportion to the actual height ever 
attained by any part of the land. 

Hie Weald .—It has already been indicated that the centre 
of the area is the high ridge of the Weald which begins 
near Horsham and reaches the sea near Hastings; towards 
the west the ridge is not very high, but it culminates 
ill Crowborongh Beacon (803 feet) and from thence to the 
sea maintains a considerable elevation, generally above 500 feet, 
(jeologically it consists of alternating sand and clay beds 
belonging to the Hastings series; westward the sand predomi¬ 
nates and is divided into the Ashdown and Tunbridge 
Wells Sands, though both divisions give rise to similar 
soils; on them lie the heathy wastes of St. Leonards, Tilgate, 
and Ashdowui Forests. In East Sussex the soil is generally 
heavier and carries much woodland; actual clay beds, dis¬ 
tinguished as Wadhurst Clay, are. exposed in the valleys, but 
all over the high Wealden area the soil is much of the same 
type, only varying in the relative predominance of fine sand or 
clay. Throughout the region the streams have cut very deeii 
valleys, the actual wall-sided ravine in which the stream flows 
being' generally termed a gyll*’’ The bottoms of the larger 
valleys are occupied by fertile meadoAVS and hop gardens, in 
ma.rked contrast to the poor grass and woodland of the higher 
ground. This region formed the heart of the forest of Anderida, 
the Andredes-Weald of the Saxons, whence the name of Weald 
has survived, and its tangled Avoods and deep clayey bottoms 
long formed a barrier against invasion and moA^ement. The 
Homans appear to have penetrated it very little, though there is 
some evidence that they engaged in the iron smelting', but the 
itineraries describe the road from Pevensey to Chichester and 
London as having gone by Avay of Southampton, in spite of the 
paved causeway Avliich has been traced from Chichester to 
Dorking. For many generations the Weald forest formed an 
effective barrier betAveen the Jutes Avho had settled in Kent and 
tlie vSouth Saxons who occupied the South Down Country. Its 
forest character is shoAvn by the prevalence of names terminating 
in -den, -hurst, -chart; its late settlement is visible in the great 
size of the parishes and in the scanty records in Domesday Book 
of any manors then existing, only eight being found in the whole 
Weafd of Kent. Agriculturally this district is a region of 
AA’oodlands (oak on the Jieavier soils, chestnut and birch on the 
sandier tracts) and grass, most of it comparatively poor pasture. 
In the valleys, however, there are rich# alluvial nieadoAvs, and 
aboA^e them tlie lower slopes of the hills carry a deep soil of con¬ 
siderable fertility, on Avhich a good many hops are grown, 
thougli the area has shrunk very rapidly of late years. Com¬ 
paratively little land is under tlie plough, but good orchards and 
plantations of black curri^nts are not uncommon. Despite the 
fertility of its valleys this district has never borne a high repu¬ 
tation for-its farming. Arthii^r Young, writing in 1784, says 
that ''The Weald of Kent which comprehends so great a part 
of the county, is under very bacl management.’^ thus comparing 



it unfavourably with the excellent husbandry of that part of 
Kent between London and Canterbury and Dover. Caird again, 
seventy years later, declares that “ the husbandry of the Weald 
district is very similar to that of Surrey, the farms being small, 
the land ill drained, half cultivated, and inadequately stocked; 
while the face of the country is too much occupied by wood, and 
cut up by overgrown hedgerow^s.’^ Cobbett was more pleased 
with it and described the country between Worth and Tunbridge 
Wells in 1823 as ‘^thus divided, three tenths woods, two tenths 
grass, a tenth of a tenth hops, and the rest cornland.^’ 

It is of this High Weald that Eudyard Kipling writes: 

'' Oh! my heart is set on a ferny hill 
Twixt a liddle low shaw and a great deep gill 
Oh hop bine yaller and woodsmoke blue! 

I reckon ^muTl keep it middling true.'^ 

Krom the industrial point of view this district was once famous 
as the seat of both a cloth and an iron industry. The cloth trade 
seems to Iiave begun in the fourteenth century and lasted on 
until the eighteenth; its sole memorials are certain cloth halls 
and similar evidences of old prosperity in the towns of the 
Weald. The iron ore was won chiefly from the Wadhurst Clay 
and the woodlands supplied the charcoal for smelting. The 
industry was at its height in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and declined wuth the employment of coal for iron 
smelting in Durham; by the beginning of the nineteenth century 
it was practically dead, though the last furnace at Ashburnhajii 
was not blown out until 1828. All over the district tlie largo 
“ hammer xjonds,'^ in which water was impounded to drive the 
tilt hammers of the forges, are still to be found, though in many 
eases they have been drained and liave gone back to cultivation. 
Old slag heaps are also to be found hidden away in the w’oods; 
those which v'ere more accessible have generally been used up for 
road mending. The iron making was not confined to the 
AVealden area proper; the Lower Greensand, especially in West 
Surrey, also yielded iron ore, and even some of the superficial 
formations on the Chalk were woiked for that purpose. 

The sand and clay area of the High Weald is surrounded by 
the broad valley of the Weald Clay, a comparatively level area 
with a few gentle undulations caused by thin layers of harder 
Paludina limestone interbedded with the clay. As the whole 
of this district lies low^ and the AVeald Clay is both thick and 
impervious—a true heavy clay with but slight slopes—this valley 
is mainly occupied by wet unproductive grass-land, with a large 
proportion of woodland,^mainly carrying oak and ash. Drainage 
is necessary before the land can be cultivated with success, but 
is not always easy owing to the absence of fall. In previous 
centuries this country, and to a lesser degree the High Weald, 
were notorious for the bad condition of the roads, due to the 
heavy nature of the soil, the lack hard material for road 
making, and the continued traffic from the iron furnaces. 
Hasted, writing, at the close of fhe eighteenth century, records 
that ''the roads were of 50 to 60 feet wide with a breadth of 
greensward on each side; hedges filled with oak trees hanging 



over tlie road, witli stone causeways for foot passengers. When 
tliey became dry in summer they were plouglied up and laid in 
a lialf circle to dry, the only amendment they ever had.” 

Cobbett, in 1823, desculbing a journey from Ewhurst, in 
Surrey, to Eeigate, says the first three miles was the deepest 
clay I ever saw .... It took me a good hour and a luilf 
to get along these three miles .... This is the real weald, 
where the clay is hotto tnlesH; where there is no stone of any sort 
underneath. . . . All along here the oak woods are beautiful. 

I saw scores of acres by the roadside, where the young oaks stood 
as regularly as if they had been planted .... a county 
wliere, strictly speaking, only three things will grow well,—grass, 
wheat, and oak trees.” 

Again, Marshall writes of the same district in 1791, '' Ex('opt 
the more public ones as between Godaiming and Petworth; 
Petworth and Horsham; and Horsham and Dorking, this district 
may be said to be without roads. In every part—lanes are 
sufficiently numerous, but .... lie in their natural state; 
vorn into gullies and trodden into sloughs. Even in the spring 
and early summer months, they appear intolerable to a stranger; 
and, in winter, are barely passable to the natives of the country.” 

Agriculturally the land is mainly in grass; the hop and fruit 
plantations which are common in some places, e.g., near Ton- 
bridge and Paddock Wood, are as a rule situated on beds of 
alluvial gravel or Brick Earth overlying the clay. These patches 
of Brick Earth afford the only pleasant prosjjects to the farmer 
iravelling through the Wealden plain, elsewhere he sees little but 
cold and wet grass land, carrying the poorest quality of herbage 
of a dreary infertile aspect, which not inadequately reflects the 
fact that many generations of cultivators have found this land 
both expensive and ungrateful to handle. In 1791, Marshall 
sums up his impressions of the Weald Clay country at present 
it is disgusting to ride over, and most discouraging to farm in.” 
Many continental travellers on the main line of the vSouth 
Eastern Eailway, which between Ashford and Tonbridge runs 
along the Wealdeii plain, must wonder where the boasted fertility 
of Kentish land exists. 

Tilt Sand Ridge .—Hound the outer edge of the Weald Clay the 
escarpment of the Lower Greensand rises steeply to a (ionsiderablc 
height, except near its northern extremity in Kent and again at its 
other end in Sussex, where the formation is thin, and but slightly 
developed. Near Sevenoaks the Greensand ridge reaches a 
height of 810 feet, and though between Limpsfield and Dorking 
the level is lower again, immediately to the west this formation 
assumes much greater importance and rises to a height of 9G7 
feet on Leith Hill and again to nearly»900 feet on Hindhead and 
the neighbouring hills of West Sur]•ey^ Geologically speaking 
the Lower Greensand i»s divided into four formations; next the, 
Weald Clay conies a thin bed of Atherfield Clay, which is agri¬ 
culturally indistinguishable from the Weald Clay, though it has 
been credited with a greatef value because of tbe carbonate of 
lime it contains. Above the xitherliold Clay comes the main 
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division of tiie series—tlie Hytlie Beds—a calcareous Sandstone 
in East and Mid-Kent, where it is known as the Kentish Hag, 
which west of Sevenoaks becomes more coarsely grained and 
devoid of carbonate of lime until in West Surrey it forms an 
area of barren sandy heaths and is little distinguishable from 
the overlying Folkestone Sand. The Hythe beds in East Kent 
are succeeded by a clay formation known as the Sandgate Clay, 
which crops out in a small area of loAV-lying wet land in the 
country between Sandgate and Ashford, and in Godington Park, 
and again in West Sussex. Several small lateral tributaries 
of the main rivers run along the outcrop of this formation. The 
Sandgate Beds in Kent are mainly covered by grass and are of 
little importance agriculturally; further west it is difficult to 
distinguish them from the other Greensand formations, though 
there are small areas near Nutfield in Surrey, where Fuller’s 
Earth is worked, and near Godaiming, which are sometimes 
regarded as belonging to the Sandgate Beds. Near Godaiming 
the Sandgate beds form a calcareous rock called the Bargate 
Stone, very similar to the Kentish Rag, and yielding like it a 
fertile soil. 

The highest member of the Lower Greensand series is known 
as the Folkestone Sand, a coarse grained ferruginous sandstone 
which weathers down into an extremely light infertile soil, largely 
covered by uncultivated heaths and wastes all the way from 
Folkestone to Woolmer Forest. In places, as in the Maidstone 
district, the Folkestone Sand areas have been reclaimed, and by 
the help of heavy manuring have been made into fertile land 
for growing small fruit, but as a rule their lightness and their 
elevation render them unremunerative to cultivate. 

No area within the limits of our survey varies so much in its 
fertility and agricultural character as that occupied by tbe 
Lower Greensand; in East and Mid-Kent, where the Kentish 
Rag is both fine grained and contains carbonate of lime, it 
yields on weathering an extremely fertile soil, suitable for hops 
and particularly for fruit. The valley of the Medway between 
Talding and Maidstone, with the land for a few miles back on 
either side of the river, more than perhaps any other part of 
Kent deserves the name of the Garden of England, so thickly 
is it set with highly farmed hop gardens and well managed fruit 
plantations. It is of this district that Cobbett writes : This is 
what the people of Kent call the Garden of Eden, It is a 
district of meadows, cornfields, hop gardens, and orchards of 
apples, pears, cherries, and filberts, with very little of any land 
which cannot, with propriety, be called good. There are planta¬ 
tions of chestnut and of ash frequently occurring; and as these 
are cut when long enougC to make poles for hops, they are at 
all times objects of great beauty. . . . From Maidstone to 

Mereworth, I should think there were hop gardens and orchards 
two miles deep, on the side of a gently rising ground, and this 
continues with you all the way from Maidstone to Merewortli. 
The orchards form a great feature of the*country,’' and Cobbett’s 
description holds good to-day. 

The steep scarped face^ of the •Greensand ridge, witli its 
southern exposure, is particularly valuable for fruit; even tlie 
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.Weald Clay vvliicdi conies pretty up tlic face of tlie escarp¬ 

ment is sufficiently overlaid by a downwasli of sand to form a 
valuable soil to tlie foot of tlie bill. West of Sevenoaks, 
bowever, tbc Greensand ceases to have niucb agricultural value, 
and in tbe areas of its greatest development (tbe section from 
Leitb Hill nearly to Guildford and tbe region bounded by 
Hascombe Hill, Crookesbury Common, Woolnier Forest, and 
Hindbead), only tbe valleys are cultivated because there the 
rain-wash and tlie streams have accumulated some little depth of 
soil. Tbe rest is open heath covered with heather and gorse or 
woodland of Scotch fir, larch, and birch. These are Cobbett’s 
‘'rascally heaths’^: Hindbead itself, most favoured of resi¬ 
dential districts, being described by him as certainly the most 
villainous spot that God ever made.’"’ 

The highest part of the Greensand ridge is always near the 
escarpment, from which the country gradually falls until the 
Gault valley is reached, a narrow valley often closely hemmed 
in by the sand hills on one side and the chalk escarpment on 
the other, especially in the western half of Surrey, where the 
dip of the strata is high and the outcrop of the Gault in con¬ 
sequence very narrow. This little valley formed by the soft Gault 
Clay, the Homesdale, is one of the most beautiful features in the 
scenery of the South of England. On the one hand the chalk 
escarpment rises steeply, with its characteristic smooth curves 
dotted with juniper and lined with yew, generally clowned at 
the suinniit with a beech wood; on the other side are the 
sand hills with their entirely diiferent vegetation, in vSurrey of 
dark pine and heath, in Mid-Kent of chestnut and fruit planta¬ 
tions, V'hile the botton is occupied by ricdi soft grass-land 
with luxuriant trees and by a shelf of fertile arable land at a 
slightly higher level. 

The Gault itself forms in the main a heavy black clay, jnot so 
intractable as the Weald or London Clays, because in its upper 
beds it contains carbonate of lime, yet on account of its situation 
it is generally very wet and lies in the main in pasture. Only 
in the extreme west of our district does it cover any considerable 
area, and there it underlies xllice and Alder Holt Forest, i^er- 
manent woodland, famous for the quality of its timber. In 
West vSussex it is thus described by Arthur Young the second, 
“ At tlje northern extremity of these chalk hills, and usually 
extending the same length as the Downs, is a slip of very rich 
and stiff arable land, but of very inconsiderable breadth; it runs 
for some distance into the vale before it meets the clay. The 
soil of this narrow slip is an excessivelj^ stifi: calcareous loam on 
a clay bottom; it adheres so much to the share and is so difficult 
to plough, that it is not an unusual sight to observe ten or a 
dozen stout oxen, and sometimes more, at work upon it. It is a 
soil that must rank among the finest in this or any country, 
being pure clay and ceflcareous earth; to the eye it appears 
whitish, from the mixture of chalk. Some of it that appears 
of a blacker nature, is less mixed with that substance; it is 
generally deep and under it is a pure clay.’^ 
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zLbove tlie Gault tlxe gueat Clialk formation begins, but agri- 
cuilturally it is difficult to distinguisli tlie passage from tbe 
Gault to the slielf of land representing the outcrop of tbe Tipper 
Greensand and tbe Cbalk Marl, tbe lowest member of tbe 
cretaceous series. 

Tlie Tipper Greensand is barely recognisable in Kent, but as 
soon as tbe Surrey border is crossed it is found as a narrow sbelf 
or terrace of free-working loam with sometimes a sandy cbarac- 
ter, immediately above tbe heavy Gault Clay. In tbe neighbour- 
hood of Merstbam and Reigate it is well esteemed for arable 
farming, but west of Dorking tbe outcrop becomes so narrow 
that it is of little importance agriculturally, though until quite 
recent times as far as Karnbam its presence was marked by 
occasional small bop gardens. West of Farnbam in Hampshire 
tbe Tipper Greensand broadens out round Bentley and Selborne 
into a diversified area of loamy soil which has a great reputation 
agriculturally, carrying some of tbe finest bop gardens and fruit 
Ijlantations of that fertile district. Below the South Downs, 
again, tbe Tipper Greensand forms a sbelf of fertile land mostly 
under the plough. The Tipper Greensand terrace passes without 
change of level into tbe Cbalk Marl, w’bicb gives rise to an area 
of highly calcareous heavy soil all tbrougb Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex immediately below tbe escarpment formed by tbe harder 
Middle or Grey Chalk; agriculturally it is land of good quality 
for arable farming and is largely under the plough. 

21ie Downs .—As one passes from the narrow valley occupied by 
the Gault, the Tipper Greensand and the Chalk Marl, up to the steep 
face of the down, there is a great and sudden change of character 
in the land; the arable cultivation is at once exchanged for poor 
grass and sheep walk, which is in many cases overrun by tbe 
native shrubs so characteristic of the chalk—the Juniper, the 
Wayfaring tree, the Dog’wood, and the Beam tree, all enlaced 
with the trailing wreaths of the Clematis. The summit of the 
ridge is in Kent rarely less than 600 feet above sea level, it 
rises to nearly 900 feet in Surrey just beyond the Kent boundary, 
but falls considerably from that height between Guildford and 
Farnham, where the great dip of the strata causes the cbalk 
to form a narrow ridge—the Hog's Back—only a few hundred 
feet broad at the top. Elsewhere the country opens out beyond 
the edge of the escarpment into a broad flat plateau; on the 
South Downs this is mostly unenclosed sheep walk, but on tbe 
jSTorth Downs woodland and small enclosures predominate. These 
differences are due to the fact that the land on the summit of 
the Korth Downs near tjie escarpment is very largely covered 
with superficial deposits of clay or sand (the red CUay-witJj- 
Flints" and the ^^Lenham beds)" which carry an entirely dif¬ 
ferent type of vegetation from that associated with tbe thin loamy 
covering of the chalk proper. It is only on the lower slopes 
away from the escarpment, as on the ^east side of the Elham 
Valley (which makes a great dividing line between the upper 
White chalk and the middle Grey chalk in East Kent) or the 
country by Sutton and Epsom in Srirrey, and, a,gain, in the Isle 
of Thanet, that the iSTorth Downs are, like the South Downs, 
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free from tiiese superficial deposits. But all along' tliese lower 
nortliern slopes tlie Clialk carries a pretty deep deposit of loam, 
so tliat tlie country, altliougli largely unenclosed and free from 
woodland, is mainly under the plough. Cohbett describes him¬ 
self as traversing close to Dover '' with very little interruptions, 
very few chasms, . . . eighteen square miles of corn,'' and, 

again, “ when I got upon the corn land in the Isle of Thanet I 
got into a garden, indeed. There is hardly any fallow, compara¬ 
tively few turnips. It is a country of corn. A great many pieces 
of lucerne and all of them fine. All was corn around me. 
Barns, I should think, two hundred feet long; ricks of enormous 
size and most numerous; crops of wheat five quarters to the acre 
on the average." Gobbett also notices the very difterent aspect 
presented by the Clay-with-Flints, which covers so much of 
the North Downs and occurs again in Herts* and TIampshire. 
“ In coming up the chalk hill from Westerham, I prepared 
myself for the red stifl: clay-like loam, the big yellow flints and 
the meadows; and I found them all. I have now gone over this 
chalk-ridge in the following places . . . (Coonibe, Hamp¬ 

shire; Highclere, Kingclere, Kipley, Dippinghall, Merrow, 
Keigate, Westerham, Goclstone, Sevenoaks, Hollingbourue, Folke¬ 
stone). Everywhere, upon the top of it, I have found a flat, and 
the soil of all these flats I Ixave found to be a red-stiff loam 
mingled up with big* yellow flints. A soil difficult to work; but 
by no means bad, whether for wood, hops, grass, orchards, or coi'ii. 

. , . Upon these hills I have never found the labouring people 
poor and miserable, as in the rich vales. All is not appropriated 
where there arc coppices and wood, where the cultivation is not 
so easy and the produce so v*ery large.” 

It is the stretch of clialk which extends from the east of the 
Ariin to tlie sea at Beachy Head which forms the true down 
country of gently swelling rounded hills with open slieep walk 
of tlie most elastic turf on the heights and great unenclosed 
arable fields round the homesteads in the hollows. Hardly a 
tree is to be seen, and in many places the beautiful turf is 
entirely smooth and bare, though in the east gorse is common, 
intermingled further west with stunted thorn bushes and juniper, 
together with occasional patches of heather. Gilbert White's 
appreciation of the South Downs is often quoted, Though I have 
now travelled the Sussex-downs upwards of thirty years, yet I 
still investigate that chain of majestic mountains with fresh 
admiration year by year; and think I see new beauties every 
time I traverse it . . . For nij own part, I think there ivS 

somewhat peculiarly sweet and amu^ng in the shapely figured 
aspect of chalk-hills, in preference to those of stone, which are 
rugged, broken, abrupt, and shapeless.” 

Though we should not nowadays call the South Downs a chain 
of majestic mountains tfiis passage well expresses the very strong 
and enduring impression which these heights make on anyone 
who traverses them, especially when they are viewed from the 
north, so that the great roll of the escarpment and the buttress- 
like hills are extended full in face. The special and intimate 
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eliarm of tlie country is caiig-lit in Mrs. Marriott Watson’s well- 
known lines: — 

Broad and bare to tlie skies, 

Tlie great down country lies, 

Green in the glance of tbe sun, 

Bresli witli tbe keen, salt air; 

Screaming tlie gulls rise from tlie fresli turned mould, 
Wliere tlie round bosom of tlie wind-swept wold 
Slopes to the valley fair. 

Wliere the pale stubble shines with golden gleam, 

The silver ploughshare cleaves its hard won way 
Behind the patient team. 

The slow black oxen toiling through the day; 

Tireless, impassive still 
From dawning dusk and chill 
To twilight grey. 

Ear off, the pearly sheep 
Along the upland steep 

Eollowiiig the shepherd from the wattled fold, 

With tinkling bell notes falling sweet and cold 
As a stream’s cadence, wdiile a skylark sings 
High in the blue with eager, outstretched wings, 

Till the strong passion of his joy be told.” 

• Erom Ditchling Beacon to Beachy Head the finest of this 
down country is to be found, and the sweeping downs that cul¬ 
minate in Eirle Beacon form the most beautiful group of all. ■ 
The most notable feature of the chalk country is its dryness 
and lack of running water; springs break out at the foot of the 
escarpment w^here the Marl or the Gault hold the water, soaking 
through the porous rock, but these springs, though they have 
cut remarkable Coombes—deep circular-ended valleys—back into 
the chalk, are never strong, because the chalk is dipping away 
from the face of the escarpment and so leading the water in the 
opposite direction from the spring. In the mass of the Chalk 
the valleys are generally dry, with great accumulations of unworn 
flints at bottom; only when they cut deep enough to reach the 
permanent water table of the Chalk, 200 to 300 feet below the 
general level of the plateau, do springs, often inconstant Nail- 
bournes or Winterbournes,” begin to flow. Except for the Cray, 
the Wandle, the Little Stour and its tributaries, streams which 
rise on the Chalk, and the large rivers which cut through the 
Downs, no running water is to be seen, and on the top of the 
plateau the wells have to be sunk 200 to 300 feet before water is 
reached. The higher levels of the chalk country have but little 
value for agricultural purposes; the absence of water renders 
it difficult to graze cattle, on the Chalk itself the soil is too tbin 
for profitable cultivation, while the Clay-with-Elints is both cold 
at that elevation and heavy working. The thinner soils form 
healthy sheep walks, while the Clay-with-Elints is largely covered 
with copse wood. 

Camden (1586), writing of Kent, says: The inhabitants dis¬ 
tinguish it as it lieth south-east-ward* from the Tamis, into three 
plots or portions, they call them steps or degrees; the upper 
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whereof, lying upon Tmnis they say is healtlifiill, hut not so 
wealthy"^; the middle they account both healthfull and plenti- 
fiillt; the lower they hold to be wealthy but not healthyj; 
as which for a great part thereof is verie moist, yet it bringeth 
forth rich grass in great plentie/' 

Along the gently sloping northern flank of the North 
Downs through .blast Kent from near Deal to Sitting- 
bourne, Eochester, and Gravesend, comes a belt of ir¬ 
regular diversified country where the Thanet Sands with their 
accompanying pebble beds rest in strata of varying thickness 
upon the Chalk. In places the hills they form are capped with 
London Clay beds; these Tertiary deposits are also covered in 
many places by thick beds of Brick Earth, high-level deposits 
from a period when the Thames and its tributaries were more 
important streams than they are now. In this area the surface 
is very irregular and the outcrops of the various strata are never 
extensive, because they have been cut up transversely by the 
old drainage system from off the chalk; the result is that one 
may pass rapidly even within the boundaries of a single farm 
from bare Challc to Clny-with-Elints and Brick Earth, from 
the deep loamy Tlianet Sands to the light pebbly soil derived from 
the higher Oldhaven beds, and from that up to the heavy London 
Clay. But in the main this is extremely fertile country; the 
Thanet Sands and the Brick Earth form almost ideal soils for all 
purposes and are mainly occupied by hops and fruit, while the 
lighter Oldhaven sands do well for small fruit and vegetables. 
This belt forms the other great fruit-growing region of Kent— 
particularly is it famous for its cherry orchards. It is mainly 
to this area that Arthur Young refers: When the excellent 
husbandry of Kent is mentioned, it must always be understood 
in a very limited sense. Erom London to Canterbury, and from 
Canterbury to Sandwich, spreading a little towards Deal and 
Dover, is a line of very excellent management, which extends to 
the river Thames and to the sea, and includes the whole isle of 
Thanet, but it spreads very little to the south of that road.’^ 
Nearer London the Thanet Beds become almost wholly made up 
of coarse sand and pebbles, forming a soil of little value for 
cultivation and often left unenclosed like the commons of Hayes, 
Woolwich, and Blackheath; further west, still in Surrey, the 
formation is only recognisable by geologists. 

These formations are only seen to a modified extent on tlie 
Sussex Chalk, but all the country between the sea and a line drawn 
roughly from Worthing to Chichester—the fiat maritime district 
of Sussex—is covered by deposits corresponding to the Brick 
Earths of East Kent, resting upon the^ Chalk or upon thin Ter¬ 
tiary beds before the Chalk is reached. Arthur Young describes 
the country, which passes ofl: into the true alluvial fiats of Selsea 
—as an extensive arable vale of singular fertility . . 

The nature of the soil, which is probably equal to any in the 
kingdom, is a rich loam, either a brick earth or gravel.'’ 

Eeverting" to the NorDi Downs, the London Clay, which suc¬ 
ceeds the Thanets, forms but a poor soil; in East Kent it often 
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occurs at a considerable elevation and tlien is cliiefly left in 
woodland or in poor unproductive ^Tassland. In vShei)pey the 
London Clay used to be cultivated and would in favourable 
seasons yield great crops of wheat and beans; it has now, how¬ 
ever, mostly gone back to grass. vSouth-west of London these 
clay beds are to a large extent obscured by the gravels and brick 
earths, as on Mitcham Common, but a little further west near 
Malden they become clear again and form the broad shallow 
valley along' which the new line to Griiildford runs, and the 
narrower but similar valley north of the Hog’s Back to Aider- 
shot. 

The London Clay land has but little agricultural value; upon 
it in Surrey there are extensive commons, such as those at Ash- 
tead, Epsom, and Clandon, and even when enclosed it is mainly 
poor grass-land. The look of Ashtead Common will show what 
miserable poor soil the London Clay affords in this area when it 
is in an unimproved state, but the proximity of the chalk on 
the one hand and London with its cheap supplies of dung and 
refuse on the other, have been the means of ameliorating much 
of it into a rich strong loam, carrying good wheat and 
grass, but nowadays chiefly occupied by dairy farmers. 
Cobbett describes some of it in its early unimproved condition: — 
‘‘ About a mile on this side of Sutton there are two fields of as 
stiff land, I think, as I ever saw in my life. In summer time 
this land bakes so hard that they cannot plough it unless it be 
wet. When you have ploughed it, and the sun comes again, it 
bakes again. One of these fields had been thus ploughed and 
cross-ploughed in the month of June, and I saw the ground when 
it was lying in lumps of the size of portmanteaus, and not very 
small ones either.” West of Guildford the London Clay 
becomes somewhat lighter in character, and though poorly farmed 
it is more amenable to cultivation. 

The Heaths .—The London Clay is capped by the Bagshot Rand, 
a formation which is divided geologically into upper, middle, 
and lower, but which varies but little in character, consisting 
of soft, coarse-grained, ferruginous sandstones almost devoid of 
either clay or carbonate of lime. In Kent there are a few caps of 
Bagshot Sand on the London Clay in Sheppey, but it does not 
occur again until the similar caps on which Wimbledon Common 
and Richmond Park are situated. At Esher the main mass of the 
Bagshot Beds begins; it stretches, with some interruptions due 
to the Brick Earths and gravel of the valleys of the Mole and 
Wey, through the long chain of barren heaths and commons to 
the Cobham Ridges, Windsor Park, and on into Hampshire. 
The Bagshot Beds form Hrue heath country of black peaty 
sand covered with a natural growth of heather and Scotch fir, 
very similar in external appearance to the Lower Greensand 
wastes further south. A great part of it is in waste and common, 
and where it has been enclosed it is mainly for residential pur¬ 
poses ; the land that is under cultivation consists of certain more 
loainy areas where the sand contains a little clay, or the bottoms 
of the valleys where a little soil has been accumulated by rain 
w^ash. Poor wet meadows border the streams, and above them, 
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come a few indifferent arable fields. Here and there in the area 
are patches of brick earth, which have usually been i)icked out 
by nurserymen and fruit growers. The whole of this country 
has little or no agricultural importance, though it has 
long formed a favourite residential district. It was on 
this country that Cobbett vented the utmost of his ex¬ 
asperation; from the farming point of view it was obviously 
worthless, spewy sand,^' while it liad been planted in the larcdi 
which he abominated and was even theti becoming a favourite 
district for the villa residences that, to his eye, stood for tJie 
two greatest of England’s curses—the funds and tlie stock-job¬ 
bers. Windsor Forest, that is to say, as bleak, as barren, and 
as villainous a heath as ever man set his eyes on.” 

The Bagshot Beds, Clay-with-flints, London Clay, Chalk, and 
Lower Green sand, form a large area of infertile land in Surrey, 
while the Homesdale to the south, the Farnham district to the 
west, and the Thames valley to the north have always been pro¬ 
ductive. So Camden writes in 1586 of Surrey: "‘Likened it is 
by some unto a course freese garment with a greene gard, or to 
a cloath of a great spinning and thin woven, with a greene list 
about it, for that the inner part is but barraine, tlm outer edge 
or skirt more fertile.” 

The Marshes .—Tliough the Bagshot Beds form the most recent 
of the true geological formations developed in our area, much 
of the ground is covered by yet more recent ‘‘"drift ” deposits, 
which liave been formed in our own or in the immediately pre¬ 
ceding geological epoch. Such are the Clay-with-Flints we 
have already described on the North Downs, the Brick Eartlis 
of East Kent and tlie Thames Valley, and the alluvial beds 
which underlie the flat meadows bordering all the rivers. 
These alluvial beds partake of tlie character of the neighbouring 
formations from whicli they liave been derived, but they will 
also contain, material brought from other formations higher 
up the stream’s course. They all have certain characters in 
common, though they vary from very light soil, as in the 
Wey valley, where they are derived from the Bagshot Beds, to 
heavy clays, as along the sides of the Wealden Rivers. The 
ordinary river valley alluvium is not, as a rule, very extensive, 
but the coasts of Kent and Sussex are distinguished by a special 
development of alluvial land known as the Marshes. These are 
seen on the largest scale in Romney Marsh, which has an area 
of nearly 120 square miles, but in a similar, but smaller way, 
they extend all along the mouth of the Thames and the 
Medway, inside the Isle of Thanet and the mouth of the Stour; 
further west comes the Pevensey Le'v'el, which on the other 
side of the central Wealden Hills corresponds to Romney Marsh. 
These are not salt marshes, but rich grazing lands which are 
elaborately drained by a system of ditches and sewers, commu¬ 
nicating with the river channels or the foreshore only at low 
water, since the greater •part of these marshes is below the level 
of the highest tides and is only protected from the incursions of 
the sea by a sea wall. All thes;?? marshes have been reclaimed from 
the sea in comparatively recent times; for example, though the 


eastern half of Romney Marsh is pre-Roman, the district west 
of the Rhee Wall, known properly as the Walland, Denge, and 
Pett Levels, has all been ‘"inned"’ within historic times, some 
of it as late as the eighteenth century. 

Cobbett thus describes Romney Marsh in his day: The next 
village was Old Romney, and along here I had, for a great part 
of the way, corn-field on one side of me and grass-land on the other. 
I asked what the amount of the crop of wheat would be. They 
told me better than five quarters to the acre. I thought so 
myself. ... I never saw corn like this before. . . . 

They have here about eight hundred large, very large slieaves to 
the acre. ... In a garden here I saw some very fine onions, 
and a prodigious crop, sure sign of most excellent land. 

Though the marsh land is still cultivated to a certain extent, 
it is in the main down in permanent pasture; in Kent these wide 
grassy flats are the true home of the Kent or Romney Marsh 
sheep, just as the Pevensey Level is stocked with Sussex cattle; 
many of the pastures are famous for their richness, and will 
fatten either sheep or bullocks. 

lu addition to the soils thus described there are a few acres 
of blown sard fringing' the marshes, and between tlfe barren 
dunes and the marsh proper there is often a strij) of very liglit 
land highly esteemed for its earliness and freedom from frost, 
qualities which it owes to its sandy nature and close j)roximity 
to the sea, but the area is too small to give it more than lo(‘al 
importance. 

Raixfall. 

The rainfall of the district shows considerable variations, and 
these have some bearing upon the cropping and style of agricul¬ 
ture. To illustrate the distribution of rain, the map (Pig. o) 
has been put together from the records contained in British E-ain- 
falP’ for the ten years 1898-1907. Though a ten-year period is tiot 
sufficient to establish the average rainfall for any place, Dr. H. R. 
Mill considers that it will provide true relative figures, conse¬ 
quently the map may be taken as showing the comparative dis¬ 
tribution even though the stated fall at any place may prove 
to differ by an inch or two from the true average 
over a long period. The period in question was rather 
drier than the average (Rothamsted average was 20*75 
inches for 1898-1907, against 28*12 for the 53 years 1858- 
1907; Greenwich 22*93 for 1898-1907, against 24*12 for 
09 years 1841-1909), hence all the figures are about an incli 
below the true average. The real imperfections of the map come 
from the poverty of the data; despite the apparent length of the 
list of rainfall observers in'the three counties, it is only when one 
comes to plot the results on a large scale map in order to map the 
average distribution of the rain that one realises how many more 
observations are wanted before a true picture can be drawn. In 
consequence, the map we have constructed must be regarded as 
rather sketch and problematic in its details; in several places we 
could indicate probable errors which cannot, unfortunately, be 
corrected for want of evidence. The main features are, however, 
clear enough to show that the rainfall is intimately bound up 
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witli tlie topog^rapliy, for witliin the limits of oiir area the rainfall 
varies from 36 inches on the high chalk South Downs in the ex¬ 
treme S.W. of Sussex to less than 20 inches along the seaboard of 
the Thames estuary. There are three factors inducing 
variation: — 

(1.) The rainfall increases with elevation. On tlie southern 
slope of the South Downs in Sussex the rainfall, which is 22 inches 
or less on the seaboard, rises inland step by step until it reaches 
35 inches or so on the highest parts of the Downs where the eleva¬ 
tion is 600-800 feet. 

(2.) The rainfall decreases from west to east. There are no 
records of less than 22 inches in the maritime district of Sussex, 
wliereas the seaward part of Eomney Marsh at the same elevation 
shows a considerable area with a rainfall below 22 inches. 

(3.) The rainfall is less on the northern and eastern sides of 
the range of hills, because the chief rain-bringing winds are from 
the S. and S.W., and they discharge their rain on the exposed 
side of the ridges. This latter proposition is illustrated by the 
fact that the rainfall is lower in the northern than in the southern 
half of the Weald (day -phiii because of the Wealden Hills be¬ 
tween, and that it is still lower in the Thames Valley when the 
North Downs have been crossed. 

A belt of high rainfall, over 28 inches, occupies the whole range 
of the South Downs, and extends some way into the low Weald 
country beyond. This ])elt coutiuues through the high Greensand 
country in North-West Sussex and S.W. Surrey to the North 
Downs and the Greensand range as far as Leith Hill. Along the 
North Downs it extends for some distance into Kent, but appears 
to stop at the Darenth Valley, not beginning again until the high 
chalk plateau of East Kent is reached, where it widens out into a 
broad area between Canterbury and Dover. The Higdi Weald 
in Mid-Sussex has a rainfall above the 28-inch limit, as also 
have parts of the elevated Greensand ridge about Crockham Hill 
in Kent. In the extreme west there is a small area of still higher 
rainfall, above 31 inches, occupying the top of the South Downs 
and the elevated Greensand country about Midhurst, Hogate, and 
Haslemere. Data are lacking for the whole of the South. Downs, 
but there is evidence of another area above 31 inches on the downs 
west of Lewes, and again in the highest part of Ashdown Forest 
from Orowborough westward. The strip of maritime country in 
Sussex from the western boundary to Beachy Head receives be¬ 
tween 22 and 25 inches of rain; further inland there is an inter¬ 
mediate belt with a rainfall of 25-28 inches before the elevated 
region with a rainfall of 28 inches and over is reached. The 
greater part of the low Weald Clay plain has a rainfall of 25-28 
inches, and this low rainfall zone is broader on the nortliern than 
on the southern side of the High Weald, even extending over the 
Greensand and the Chalk ridges in the neighbourhood of Maid¬ 
stone, near which town an area of still greater dryness, with less 
than 25 inches of rain, occurs where the valley of the Medway 
and its tributaries crosses the Weald Clay plain. The Bagshot 
country and the northern part of Surrey beyond the high (towns 
have a rainfall of 22-25 iiudies, and along the Tliames east of 
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Kingston a strip begins with a still lower rainfall of below 
22 inches. The driest area is found along the coast line of North 
Kent, the Hundred of Hoo, and the Isle of Sheppy; some places 
in tliis region have barely 19 inches. This strip of minimum 
rainfall is continued round the coast, though it becomes very 
narrow in the neighbourhood of Faversham and Whitstable, but 
l)roadens out again to include the whole of the Isle of Thanet 
and a considerable strip along the east coast of Kent. Romney 
Marsh and the country a few miles inland also fall within the 
low rainfall area of 22-25 inches, and a small patch including 
tlie extreme seaboard and the Dungeness peninsula receives less 
than 22 inches. 

Thus while all the area must be regarded as dry, between the 
extreme west of Sussex and the north of Kent there is a variation 
of 50 per cent, in the rainfall. The extreme dryness of North and 
East Kent is also accentuated by the light chalky and sandy loams 
which constitute the bulk of the soils, and by the frequency with 
which the continental anticyclone overlaps this region in early 
spring and summer. Anyone familiar with North and East Kent 
can recall how the east and north winds will often blow for weeks, 
and even for months, in the early part of the year, their parching 
influence being only modified when, with sundown, they bring up 
the sea fogs. Difficult as the low rainfall and excessive evapora¬ 
tion often render farming—for the land has to be very carefully 
prepared to carry small seeds and root crops through their early 
stages—it is to its dry climate that Kent owes the excellent quality 
of its most characteristic products—hops and fruit. The ex¬ 
posure to the bitter and long-continued winds off the North Sea 
renders North and East Kent a comparatively late country 
in tlie spring, despite the large amount of sunshine the district 
receives. It is only some of the sheltered valleys of the South 
Downs or the Greensand slopes in West Surrey and Sussex which 
enjoy a really southern climate and allow of the growth of many 
exotic plants and shrubs that flourish exceedingly further west, 
though at a higher latitude. 
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CHArTER n. 

AGUTCULTUItE. 

Tlie Arable Farming. 

An examination of the map (Fig. 42) will show that tlie arable 
land of the three eonnties is very distinctly confined to the 
lighter and more free-working^ soils, with the exceiition of the too- 
liglit sands of the Bagshot and Lower Grreensand sei'ies in tlu^ 
west of Surrey which have remained very largely in heatli. and 
waste. Starting from the east, a broad belt of aralde land occu¬ 
pies the lower slopes of the Chalk formation from Dover io 
London, along practically the line of the old Watling Street or 
the Chatham and Dover Railway. This, belt, which has always 
been the highly farmed and famous region of Kent, is covered by 
the hazel loams, often very deep, derived from the Chalk itself, 
by the sandy loams of the Thanet formation, by the extensive 
terraces of Brick Earth, and the occasional protrusions of the 
Clay-with-Flints into the lower country. The chalk area which 
lies between Dover and Canterbury, east of the Elham Valley, is, 
however, almost free from the Clay-with-Elints, as also is the Isle 
of Thanet, and both districts are almost exclusively under the 
plough. Interspersed with the good plough land in East Kent 
are certain areas of London Clay, often forming caps on hills of 
Thanet Sand, but broadening out to a considerable area in the 
Whitstable region and the Forest of Blean. Little of this London 
Clay is now under the plough; most of it has always been wood- 
land, and what had l)een broken up in the past has now gone down 
to grass again. Similarly, a great deal of the heavj^- clay land in 
Sbeppey,once famoins for its wheat and beans, is nov/ grass again. 
On the higher slopes of the Chalk nearer to the escarpment of the 
jSTorth Downs the superficial formations of Clay-with-Flints become 
more prominent, but with the increased elevation arable farming 
is less profitable. Most of this heavy land is consequently occu¬ 
pied by woodland or poor grass, and the arable farming is con¬ 
fined to the valleys, where a lighter soil predominates and more 
shelter is to be found. In Kent also the Lower Greensand from 
vSevenoaks eavstwards is very largely under the plough, but west of 
Sevenoaks this formation becomes increasingly barren and 
covered by woodland and heath. The Mid-Kent arable area is 
continued over the Weald Clay on the extensive alluvial flats of 
the old Medway valley and into the High Weald itself along the 
course of the Medway and its tributaries. Another belt of plough 
land stretches from the outskirts of London to Guildford along the 
lower slopes of the Chalk; the adjoining tract of London Clay 
also possesses some arable land, and in the west of Surrey becomes 
lighter in texture and more amenable to cultivation. In the 
neighbourhood of Godaiming there is a tract of Lower Greensand 
wliich is higlily farmed; tlie rock (Bargate Stone) contains some 
calcareous matter, and yields a soil of a heavier texture than exists 
on the open heaths wliich* cover so much of the neighbouring 
country. 

In Sussex an important belt of arable land follows the escarpment 
of the South Downs and occupies the flat terrace at their foot which 
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is formed by tbe ontcrops of the Cbalk Marl and Upper Green¬ 
sand ; another arable strip parallel with this runs along the lower 
slope of the Lower Greensand, and is traversed by the road from 
Petersfield to Midhnrst and Petworth. The plough land is even 
more sharply confined to these particular formations than the 
map indicates, for the parishes along this line of country consist, 
as a rule, of narrow strips running at right angles to the outcroj). 
The parishes begin on the Chalk above the escarpment and run 
across the Upper Greensand, on which the church is usually 
placed, to the Gault and the Lower Greensand; in East Sussex, 
indeed, they stretch still further, over the Weald Clay to tlie 
Wealden Sandstones beyond. It has thus been impossible in 
these parishes to distribute the area under a particular crop 
strictly according to the formations on wdiich it is located. More¬ 
over, in West Sussex the Weald Clay is much more under the 
plough than it is in Surrey or in its eastern extension in Kent; as 
will be seen later, the soil is distinctly lighter and admixed with 
sand. 

But the characteristically arable land of Sussex is the maritime 
region south of the Downs; practically the whole country south 
of a line drawn from Shoreham to Chichester is under theplougli; 
north of that line the chalk country proper begins, and is 
largely covered by grass or wood, the hollows and the valleys, 
however, both in this part of West Sussex and in the more eastern 
region up to Beachy Head, are generally in cultivation. 

Although the region under consideration is largely devoted to 
arable farming, it has not escaped from the great change of 
ploughland to grass which has been going on in England during 
the last generation (see Fig. 4). In 1872 the arable land under 
the plough reached its maximum; there was then over a million 
acres in the three counties as compared with a little less than 
two-thirds of a million of permanent grass land, but by 1909 
these relations had been almost exactly reversed. 



1872. 

i 

1909. 


Ara])le. 

Grass. 

Arable. | 

Grass. 

Kent. 

Surrey. 

Sussex. 

446,022 

193,343 

388,849 

280,508 

102,364 

262,578 

305,005 

101,524 

237,567 

432,087 

160,345 

422,632 

Total 

1,027,214 

645,510 

644,096 

1,015,064 


Both actually and relatively Sussex has lost more of its arable 
land than Kent, 40 per cent, against 31 per cent, lost by Kent, 
while Surrey had lost the most, 47 per cent., though some of this 
must be put down to the encroachment of buildings. Despite this 
latter^ factor, a large one in these |^hree favourite residential 
counties, the area under cultivation has increased in both Kent 
and Sussex, though it has declined in Surrey. 

One of the most characteristic* features of the arable land of 
Kenf, and to a less degree of Sussex, is the prevalence of tbe old 
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wooden tuni-wrest plough. It is thus described by Marshall, 
and his account will serve very well for to-day .* — 

The plow of Kent is the most extraordinary. Like that 
of Norfolk, it is common and peculiar to the county, except 
that the Kentish plow is in use on the hills of Surrey and in 
some parts of West Sussex. 

To describe this extraordinary production verbally^ were 
impossible. Its component parts, and the names assigned 
them, are nearly equal in number to those of the ship. A 
North of England farmer, who has never been south of the 
Thames, would little suspect the purpose for wdiich it is con¬ 
structed : he would conceive it to be a cafriage"' rather than a 
plow. It has a pair of wheels fully as large as the fore 
wheels of a moorland waggon, and behind them is dragged 
a long thick log of wood, which slides upon the ground as the 
hob or shoe of a sledge, with a beam rising high above it 
which a small farmer of the North would be glad of as a gate¬ 
post, comprising in its various parts' as much timber and 
other materials as would build a highland^cart. 

This magnificent implement is called the ‘ Kentish 
Turn-wrest Plow.^ 

Photographs of the implement as it is found to-day in East 
Kent are given in Eigs. 5 and G. 

On the heavier lands of the Weald and into Sussex a similar 
foot plough is commonly used, which only differs from the 
Keiitish plough proper in being somewhat lighter and possessing 
no wheels, which would clog up on the heavier land. 

Every agricultural writer has inveighed against the Kent 
plough with its three and four horses, a boy to lead, and a man to 
hold, and every newcomer into the country has begun his farming 
b^^ replacing it by a modern iron plough. Yet he often recalls 
it, and since the implement survives it must possess some good 
qualities to compensate for its acknowledged wastefulness of 
labour. In the first place it is very adaptable; it can be mended 
at home by the ordinary labourer with the tools and material that 
are always available; without a mould board and armed with a 
broad flat point it forms a broadsharing plough, one of the best 
of tools on the chalk soils to get rid of surface weeds and to form 
a good seed bed, firm below and crumbly above. It is the extreme 
dryness of the East Kent country which probably accounts for the 
value attached to this plough; there it is of fundamental import¬ 
ance to maintain the subsoil in a tight, well-packed condition, 
and the heavy sole of the plough and the trampling of the team 
of four horses, wasteful as they look upon the light soils, are all of 
service in consolidatingdhe land. Deep working also is essential 
in such a climate, and with the Kent plough, a steady, even 
furrow, seven to eight, or even nine, inches deep cari be turned, 
despite the flint stoiies which are abundant and add 
greatly to the difficulty of working with a light iron plough. 
vSimilarly on the heavy soils the corresponding foot plough makes 
very good work; the long mould board with its comparatively 
rough wooden or wrought-iron suriace turns over a nice slice, very 


a farm cart. 
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little smootlied or pasted by tlie pressure of the mould board. At 
the present day the Kent plong'h still maintains its position 
throughout East Kent, as does the foot plough in the Weald and 
East Sussex; on the lighter loams and sands of north and Mid- 
Kent, and in the Isle of Thanet, it has been somewhat replaced 
by balance or double furrow ploughs—again heavy tools. 

In few parts of the country is less attention paid to rotations in 
the strict sense of the term than in the district under considera¬ 
tion, for though men in a general way keep before them 
the principle of alternating green or root crops with corn, the 
variety of crops that are grown, many of which are sold away, and 
the nearness both of markets and supplies of dung from the largo 
towns, lead to men regulating their cropping by the character of 
the season and the prospect of the markets. Yery great freedom 
of sale is allowed to farmers, many of wliom sell awary nearly 
everything the farm produces; the proximity of London and of a 
large residential population, as well as the large military camps 
at Aldershot on the Surrey border, and at Shornclihe in East 
Kent, give rise to exceptionally good markets for straw and hay. 

The old Kentish rotation was wliat was known as the round 
course of wheat, barley, beans, and traces of its influence may 
still be seen in East Kent customs, as in a common eight-course 
system, which runs as follows—roots, barley or oats, barley, peas 
or beans, v'heat, seeds, wheat, barley, though there are several 
variants. In general, however, the foundation of the rotation is 
the Norfolk four-course—roots, barley, seeds, wheat—the dung 
going to the wheat and not the roots, but it is rarely followed 
with any exactitude. A common variation on the better lands is 
to take oats in the place of the barley, and grow barley as a 
second white straw crop after the wheat. Another variation is 
roots (swedes), barley, mangolds, wheat, seeds, oats; this is on 
chalky land in East Kent, where the seeds are thought to take 
better on the vstale wheat tilth than in barley. Peas and beans 
are also often introduced before the wheat crop; on the London 
Clay districts near Epsom potatoes are alternated with the seeds 
mixture, making an eight years’ rotation. Another chalk land 
rotation is: (1) I'oots, (2) oats, (3) seeds, (4) wheat, (5) rye and 
tares, followed by mustard and rape for sheep keep. 

Eeviewing the practices throughout the district, the following 
consideraiions seem to dictate the cropping: s^vedes are only 
grown on the lighter land, on the sands and on the chalk where 
sheep are kept. In the Brick Earth in East Kent and on the 
better soils derived from tlie Clay-with-Flints, swedes also answer 
well, though the land is sometimes too heavy to admit of folding. 
In such cases the roots are drawn olf and consumed on the grass 
or on the stubbles. On the dry chalky soils of East Kent they 
form an expensive and not very certain ('rop, very susceptible to 
attacks of the turnip flea; they cannot well be grown more fre¬ 
quently than once in five years, and are better for an even long<^r 
interval. On the vSouth Downs swedes are not so nmch grown ns 
]night he expected in so purely a sheep country, rape and kohl 
rabi are i)ref\u*i-ed by most fnrmcrs. Eiiiger-and-toe is trouble¬ 
some on the sands and on the London Clay throughout both 
Kent and Surrey. On the stronger soils, and particularly 
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iu tlie dairy districts of Surrey, swedes are not niucli ^‘rowii, 
but great attentiou is paid to the mangold crop. Tbe next 
point to be considered is tbe seeds mixture; on very few of 
the soils under consideration will red clover succeed more fre¬ 
quently tban once in seven years, bence in alternate courses some 
substitute must be found for tbe usual mixture of red clover and 
rye grass. In East Kent a sainfoin mixture is often used alter¬ 
nately with clover; it yields excellent bay, and a good slieep feed 
afterwards; a mixture of white clover and trefoil is also sometimes 
grown for sbeep keep. On tbe stronger soils peas and beans are 
more commonly alternated witb clover, but when tbe rotation is 
one of five or six years, a mixture containing alsike and white as 
well as red clover can be grown every time. Except in tbe Weald 
tbe seeds are rarely left down for more tban one year, witb tbe 
exception of lucerne, and, to a less extent, sainfoin leys. 

Lucerne (see Eig. 43) is a staple crop of the arable land of 
Kortb and East Kent, especially of tbe Isle of Tbanet; elsewhere 
it is rarely grown on a large scale, though there is some on tbe 
chalk in West Sussex. After lucerne has been down for some 
years it is customary in Tbanet to take a succession of corn crops, 
clean tbe land witb a fallow crop, and sow lucerne or sainfoin 
again in another straw crop, often without any farmyard manure 
being used throughout. Lastly, barley does not figure exten¬ 
sively in tbe rotations (see Fig. 44), except on tbe Chalk and 
light sands of East Kent, on tbe better sandy land in West 
Surrey, and on the higher gravelly belt of tbe maritime country of 
West Sussex. Even on much of tbe thin chalk lands oats are pre¬ 
ferred because barley of high quality cannot be grown after a 
crop of roots that have been fed off, and yet tbe land is not 
strong enough to permit of barley as a second white straw crop. 
Throughout tbe Weald and on the London Clay barley is rarely 
grown. 

Catch cropping is general on tbe lighter soils. On the Tbanet 
Sands and tbe free working loams of North Kent there is so much 
market gardening and so little of a regular rotation that the wdiole 
system might be regarded as catch cropping. In East Kent 
mustard, tares, and more rarely rye and trifolium, are sown on 
the grattens or stubbles, to be fed off with sheep before 
turnips or mangolds. That the practice is not more gejieral is due 
to tbe low rainfall of this district; in manj^ seasons the land is too 
dry after harvest for the catch crop to germinate quickly, and 
any of the crops that go through the winter and make their growth 
ill the spring—tares, rye, or trifoliuin—are apt to leave the lands so 
dry that the subsequent root crop is endangered. Because of the 
higher rainfall true catcli cropping is far more general in the 
west; in the sandy country near Eeigate, and about Godaiming, 
where sheep are extensively bought in for fattening, catch crops 
are much in favour, as in West Sussex, both on the Greensand 
and the Chalk. Over all this countr}?-, however, the rainfall is 
six to ten inches more per annum than iii East Kent, and the pre¬ 
valence of catcli cropping, as compared with Ea,st Kent, is perhaps 
the best example in the area we are dealing with of a variation in 
cropping brought about by rainfall. 


Cereal Crops. 

WUeaL .—This crop is still the most important of cereals, and 
as shown by the map (Fig. 45) it is pretty reguhirly distri¬ 
buted with the arable land over the whole area, though the most 
favoured areas are the maritime region in West Sussex and parts 
of East Kent. 

Although so much wheat is still grown the decline in the acreage 
under this crop during the last generation has been enormous. 
In 1874, when the maximum area of which we have a record was 
attained, there were 265,164 acres of wheat in the three counties; 
in 1904 this had shrunk to 87,615, from which minimum it has 
since risen a little to 111,529 in 1909. The curves on Fig. 7 show 
the rate at which this shrinkage has taken place in each of the 
three counties. Tliough its cultivation has declined so much, 
Avheat is far from being an unprofitable crop; indeed of late years 
market gardeners in Surrey and North Kent, where straw is 
readily saleable, have been finding wheat more remunerative 
than vegetables. The most widely grown variety at the present 
day is without doubt '' Square Heads’ Master,” or Teverson,” 
as it is very generally named. This is found in every district, 
and is universally approved. xifter this comes Standard Ked 
(very general), Stand-up-White, and Eivetts—the latter on the 
Weald and other heavy soils, where it appears to be gaining 
ground again after having almost disappeared. On the best 
land, and especially on the loams, two old wheats of better 
quality are still grown—Golden Drop and Rough Chafit. The 
latter was particularly a favourite in the coastal districts of East 
Kent, under the name of Old Floary, but its tendency to lodge ” 
and to retain moisture at harvest causes it to be little seen, despite 
its fine quality, which is probably above that of any other English 
wheat. White strawed brown ” is a wheat much seen in East 
Kent; Chiddam is also occasionally grown in the West. High 
quality wheat was at one time much produced on some of the 
strong loams in Surrey. The character of the wheat soils is 
discussed later on p. 140. 

Bao^ley .—The barley crop (see Fig. 44) is very locally distri¬ 
buted, being confined to the chalky and sandy loams of East Kent, 
the Greensand areas of West Surrey and "West Sussex, and to the 
maritime region of Sussex. Elsewhere it is but an occasional 
crop of poor quality. In the real barley-growing districts, as in 
the Isle of Thanet, the finer Chevallier varieties, such as Hallet’s 
Pedigree, are almost universally grown. Archer’s Stiff Straw 
is common, but Goldthorpe is only found occasionally on the 
stiffer lands. Speaking generally, the Kentish malting barleys 
are sold locally and are of very fine quality though they rarely 
appear in the open prize lists at the Brewers’ Exhibition. The 
composition of the barley soils will be found on p. 143. 

Oats .—Black Tartarian Oats are by far the commonest variety 
all over the district, and though they are being replaced by some 
of the ne^ver varieties, lilfe Gallon’s Abundance and Newmarket, 
they still predominate. Sussex is distinguished from the other 
southern and midland counties by the high proportion the acre¬ 
age under oats bears to that under barley. IJsually about as 
much land is given to barley as to oats, but in Sussex in 1909 oats 
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constituted 87 per cent, of tlie spring corn (oats and barley 
together), whereas in England generally they only formed 57 per 
cent. The only counties growing any considerable acreage of 
corn in which the Sussex proportion is exceeded are Cheshire and 
Lancashire, where oats constituted 98‘5 per cent, and 95 per 
cent, respectively of the spring corn. In the neighbouring 
county of Kent oats formed 59 per cent, of the total. And as a 
contrast Norfolk may be instanced where 31*5 per cent, of the 
spring corn was oats. Winter Oats are not much seen because 
oats are generally taken after roots folded off by sheep. Sussex 
Ground Oats form a speciality of the district, being the staple 
food used by the poultry fatteners in East Sussex. They are 
made from good heavy oats mixed with barley, in the proportion 
of ten to one, and ground to a fine meal, almost as smooth as 
fioiir, between stones dressed in a special fashion. The whole 
oat is ground, including the husk, which is removed in the 
process of making ordinary oatmeal. 

Potatoes. 

Being within easy reach of London, both for a market and 
for supplies of dung, potatoes (see Eig. 46) have always been a 
considerable crop in North Kent and in Surrey, especially on 
ihe light loams afforded by the Thanet Sands aiid the Chalk, and 
to a mucii smaller extent on the Gi’eensand. The acreage 
reached its maximum in the eighties of the last century, when 
about 17,000 acres in Kent and 7,000 in Surrey were under this 
crop; since that time, owing to increasing foreign competition, 
especially among the earlies, the acreage has declined a little. 
No part of our area can grow really early potatoes to compete 
with Jersey or Brittany, but the produce of some of the land 
near the sea on the Isle of Grain and at the end of the Hundred 
of Hoo comes into the market with the Ayrshire potatoes. At 
quite a short distance back from the coast line early potatoes 
cease to be obtainable owing to the damage done by the late 
frosts. It is, therefore, maincrop varieties that are chiefly grown, 
and the men who produce tbem (often Scotch farmers in Surrey) 
make a speciality of the crop, taking them every third or fourth 
year with heavy dressings of town dung, up to 30 loads per acre, 
accompanied by artificials, generally sulphate of ammonia (some¬ 
times in excessive quantities), superphosphate, and potash salts. 
The dung is usually spread in the drills before planting, except 
on the London Clay, where it is preferable to plough it in during 
the autumn. One interesting adaptation of crop to situation is 
to be seen in the great breadths of potatoes on the steep northern 
slope of the Dowms west of Guildford. The land is easy workings 
and dry, the rainfall is comparatively low, but the cool northern 
exposure keeps the maincrop varieties growing steadily through¬ 
out the summer and ensures a large yield of good quality. For 
the compovsition of potato soils in this area, see p. 151. 

Root Crops.* 

Turnips .—As may be seen from the map (Eig. 47) Turiiii)S 
are somewhat locally distributed in East Kent, on the Greensand 
in West Surrey and Sussex, and in the Sussex maritime country; 
but there arc very few in Mid and North Kent, ilie Weald, or on 
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the South Downs east of Lewes. _ Prac-tieullv ihe distribution 
of Turnips is that of the winter feeding of sheep; the 

fcirms on tlio GrrG 0 iLSciiic.L ox \\ eat Surrey and Sussex depend 
upon tlie fattening* of slieep broiiglit in from tlie west eountiy— 
Hampsliiies and Doiset Hoins^ moi *0 tLan on aiivtliing* else. 
Turnips first became general in tliis district in tlie "second lialf 
of tlie IStli century. Boys (1796) says: — 

Tliis plant is more sown witli ns every year. Tliirtv years 
ago hardly one farmer in a hundred g^rew any, and now there are 
few’’^ especially in the upland parts, tliat do not sow some everv 
year/' The introduction of the turnip completely changed the 
character of the husbandry on the chalk hy making folding ' 
profitable. 

Mangolds,—T ]iq distribution of Mangolds (Fig. 48 ) is mudi 
more general and follows closely tlie arable land; they are 
rather thicker than elsewhere in the cow-keeping areas of Surrey 
and West Sussex, but are comparatively scarce in the Weald anti 
Romney Marsh. In this district both Turnips and Mangolds are 
always grown on the flat; the ridges dry out too easily. 

Grass Land. 


Both Kent and Sussex possess considerable areas oi natural 
grass laud in the shape of the marshes which stretch along the 
north and east coasts of Kent, Romney and Pevensey Marshes in 
the south, and other smaller areas along the Sussex rivers. Most 
of this land is little above sea level, and has never been under 
the plough, and though its value varies in a remarkable fashion 
from field to field, much of it possesses a great reputation 
for carrying stock. The good R-omney Marsh land will carry 
three ewes per acre through the wTnter and five or six with 
their lambs through the summer, while the best of it will fatten 
ten sheep per acre during the summer. Ko manure is ever 
applied to this marsh land and artificial feeding is very rare 
upon it, so that it has continued for centuries to withstand this 
great drain upon its resources merely by the inherent fertility 


of the soil. 

The best land is always kept very closely grazed, it loses its 
value if the grasses are ever allowed, to run up, and common 
opinion holds that the grazing is never again good after the land 
has once been broken up for arable cultivation. There is, how¬ 
ever, good evidence ag*ainst this opinion excellent pasturp have 
been re-made by sowing suitable seed mixtures and treating the 
land liberally. 

There is also a considerable amount of very fair grass land on 
the alluvial flats which border the rivers; some of it which has 
had much cake and corn fed out upon it has^ become fattening* 
land almost as good as the Marsh contains. Outside these areas 
of naturally rich grass the remaining grass land is of no great 
value, xis will Le seen from tlie map (Fig-49) considerable areas 
of tbe South Downs, especially between Beacby Head and the 
vale of tlie Aruu, arc cohered with open grnss sheep valks.vliu-li 
occur again, though to a much smaller extent, on theAorih Downs, 
as for example at Epsom and Banstead. But the short grass of 
the Downs, though healthy and useful for breeding sheep, 
^lossesses no fattening value, and carries a %er\ limited num ei 
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of slieep or liorned stock. Tlie gTeatest extent of grass elsewliere 
is on tke Weald: the Weald Clay plain, at one time a good deal 
under the plougli, is now nearly all covered by poor grass of very 
little value except to run store stock on. Tlie High Weald is 
also mostly grass and woodland, and tke upland meadows carry 
a tkin poor kerbage of no quality. In tke valleys wkere tkere 
is a greater deptk of soil tke kerbage improves, especially 
wkere it lias been well managed and kigkly farmed. Tke sandy 
tracts on tke Greensand and tke Bagskots in West Surrey can 
liardly be said to be in grass; naturally tkey carry little more 
tkan keatk, and even with good farming it is difficult to establisk 
permanent grass of any quality on tkese soils. 

The narrow outcrop of tke Gault carries some very fair 
pasturage wkick often extends on to tke ckalk marl terrace ad¬ 
joining, but tke Glay-witk-Mints on tke top of tke Nortli Downs, 
tkougli largely grazed, is of very poor quality. 

Speaking generally, tke only rick grass land is on tke 
marskes, tke alluvial river meadows and a little of tke Gault; 
elsewliere it is poor and very often starved, muck of it being 
susceptible of considerable improvement by manuring. 

Hops. 

Hops (see Dig. 50) form by far tke most ckaracteristic and 
specialised crop of tke wkole district; indeed, excepting tliat 
tkey extend some way into Hampskire from tke Surrey district, no 
more kops are seen in tke Britisk Isles until we come to tko 
West Midland area of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester. It 
is only comparatively recently tkat tke cultivation of kops lias 
become restricted and specialised; kop gardens as a place- 
name is common over tke Soutk and Midlands of England, and 
it is only witkin tke last few years tkat Suffolk, iSTortkampton, 
&c., kave dropped out of tlie list of kop-producing counties. 
Tkougli kop-growing did extend widely over tke Soutk and Mid¬ 
lands of England, tkere is little doubt tkat as an organised in¬ 
dustry it began in Kent, being fetcked out of Flanders ’’ in 
tlie fifteenth century, and becoming well established in this 
district witkin tke next hundred years. From tke time of tkeir 
introduction tke hop and fruit crops kave been grown side by 
side, and from time to time kave replaced one another. 

Tke segregation and specialisation of tke crop is still going 
on; every year tke area under kops is shrinking into certain dis¬ 
tricts where tke soil is most suitable and wkere the cultivation 
has been tuned up to produce tke maximum crops, so tkat though 
the acreage shows a considerable falling off of late years (Kent 
has declined from 44,834 jrcres in 1885 to 19,636 in 1909) tke 
gross production has by no means experienced tke same decline. 
For example, tke hop area in four parishes in East and Mid Kent, 
selected as typical of tke best land, only lost 12*5 per cent, during 
tke three disastrous years 1906-8, whereas four poor parishes in 
tke Weald lost over 20 per cent, in tke sapie period. Tke decline 
in hop growing is generally accompanied by an increase in tko 
area under fruit; tlie same farmervery generally grows both crops, 
and on tke lighter soils of Kortk and Mid Kent there lias been a 
very marked tendency of late years to replace kops by fruit. In 
Fig. 7 are set out curves showing tke acreage under wheat and^ 
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liops in eacli of the three counties, and also of the fruit in Kent. 
It will be seen that the acreage under fruit in Eeiit has been 
rising iiioie quickly than that under hops has declined, 

until within the last few 3'^?urs the area under orchards and small 
fruit have each come to exceed that under Imps. 

As the map shows, the region of liiost intense production 
follows the valley of the Medway and its tributaries from Maid¬ 
stone to Tonbridge and Goudhurst; the parishes of Goudhurst, 
Brenchley, and Horsmonden (Weald), Capel, Hunton, Talding, 
the Beckhams, Wateringhury, the Farleighs, and others form 
tlie very heart of the industry, more than 20 per cent, of the 
whole area being in hops.. 

The Mid-Kent hops of the favoured parishes along the Med¬ 
way from Yalding to Maidstone possess a higli reputation, not 
so great, however, as those grown in the East Kent area, whicli 
properly includes the belt of deep loams on the Brick Earth, 
the Chalk, and the Thanet Sands, stretching along the old 
Dover E-oa,d from a little way outside Rochester through Tevii- 
ham, Sittinghourne, Eaversham, to Canterbury, and then a little 
further east on the similar soils about TTinghani. Xortli-west 
Kent still grows a good many hops, and the whole Weald of 
Kent, including even the heavy clay land of the low country is 
dotted over wdth small hop gardens, though very many liave 
been grubbed on this unsuitable soil. 

In the High Weald and across into Sussex the hops occupy the 
flat bottoms of the little valleys, in whicli rich and sheltered 
positions astoiiisliiiig crops are often grown. They occur mostly 
on the stifler soils of this region; they do not fioiirisli on the 
sands, as may he seen by the way the hop-land stops short of 
Ashdown Sands and other lighter soils which occupy the centre 
and south of the High Weald area. From Kent the hops push a 
little over the Surrey border into the neighbourhood of Eden- 
hridge and Hartfield, hut there the cultivation is rapidly- 
declining. In Surrey, however, there is a distinct centre of hop 
growing at Farnham; formerly of the very highest repute, the 
Farnham hops are now little heard of, and many of the most 
famous old gardens have been grubbed to make way for buildings 
or gravel pits. The Surrey hop area has shrunk from 2,627 acres 
in 1885 to 544 acres in 1909; unfortunately, the style of cultiva¬ 
tion has also been falling behind, and the hops which remain in 
the Farnham country are not so well managed as those in East 
- and Mid-Kent. At one time there was a line of hop gardens 
along the Homesdale which connected this Farnham country 
with the main Kentish area; the shelf of TTpper Greensand, which 
forms much of the finest hop-land near Farnham, extends along 
the foot of the scarp of the Yorth Downs through Ctiiildford to 
Dorking and Reigate and on again to_ Westerham, and tlioiigli 
east of Reigate this particular formation is little in evidence, 
there is still at the bottom of the narrow valley a bed of good 


mixed soil, suited to hops. The gardens, however, are now gone, 
and it is extremely unlikely that they will ever return. 

Away in West vSussex, as in the neigdihourhood of nlidliiirst, 
a few hops are to he found; these are really off-shoots of the 
Farnliam-Hampshire area, and have nothing to do with the hops 
mf the East vSussex Weald. * t 

Z350 ' , . 
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The cultivation which is given to the hop-lands shows extreme 

viiriQjtioiis} m l)<ic]iW8jrd. p&rts of tlic 0 Q,i(f snisili fo-rmors miiv 
1)6 found, wifii five "to foil ucros of liops tvIio ^row tlio liops essen¬ 
tially m tli6 same way as was done wlien Reg'inald Scot wrote 
tlie lirst^Eng'lish^account of hops, A perfite platforme of a hoppe 
garden, in lo<6, and whose expenditure iip to picking time 
does not amount to <fjlO per acre, to which mav he added another 
£10 for picking and drying. On the othm^ hand the large 
growers of East or Mid-Kent, who subordinate all other farming 
to their hops, spend between £50 and £60 per acre before their 
crop is marketed. This great change has come over the indnstry 
during the last thirty or forty years through the introduction of 
intensive manuring, wire and string in the place of the old 
poles, spraying against Might, and sulphuring against mould. 
The old plan, still largely followed, was to train hops up poles of 
chestnut or ash, 12 to 16 feet high, two, three, or four being set 
to each hill,'" as the individual hop plant is called. On the 
modern system a permanent erection of strong galvanised wire, 
carried on stout posts 4 inches in diameter at the bottom and 
3 inches at the top, is erected over the whole garden, tlie top 
wire being at a height of from 12 feet 6 inches to 14 feet 6 inches 
from the ground. Erom this top wire every year coir yarn is 
strung down to the ground, two, three, or four strings being led 
to each hill; cli.fferent patterns of lacing are adopted, hut they 
all have this in common that the strings run at a slope of 
between 50 and 80 degrees with the horizontal, but newer 
vertically. Up each string two or three bines are trained; these 
reach the top about the end of June, and then fall over to make 
rather a clustered head at the top. The cluster on the wiring 
system is never thick, whereas on the old poles there was a 
great bunch of foliage at the top, witliiii which the hops did 
not grow, but blight and mould harboured. Despite the prime 
cost of the wire work, about £30 per acre, and the annual expense 
of stringing, which is not less than 50^. per acre, the outlay is 
amply repaid hy the increased crop and its improved quality. 
It is doubtful who first introduced the wire and string system, or 
if the improvement can be credited to any one man, hut Mr. 
Henry Butcher, of Eaversham, about 40 years ago did niuch^to 
introduce the practice into Kent, and his name still remains 
attached to one of the systems most generally adopted, especially 


in East Kent. ^ i i 

The typical hop soils are strong, deep, well-drained loams fsee 
p. 145), depth of soil and good physical texture being the most 
important factors. In East Kent the finest hops are grown on the 
deep Brick Earths overlying the Chalk, and on the deeper loams 
belonging to the Chalk itself; the Thanet Sands also grow good 
hops hut are a little too light in texture, while the Clay-with- 
Flints is rather heavy and generally lies too high. In Mid-Kent 
the most famous gardens lie on the alluvial soils and Brick 
Earths of the Medway YMley, or on the deeper loams that have 
resulted from the downwash of the Lower Greensand. 

•.Weald and in Sussex the better hops are grown J cWJ S' 
loams and downwash occupying the bottom anr ‘ ^ i ^" 

the valleys, generally on heavier soils than M 1 Ipr-n-nT* 

bops in East or Mid-Kent. In all these districis hops occupy 
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tlie valleys, fruit tlie liiglier land. In tlie Parnliam district the 
famous soils are deep loams, either alluvial in Earnham itself, 
or derived from the Upper or Lover Greensand in the country 
round. 

On the best soils the hop plants lasts for an indefinite period; 
many of the old gardens are knovn not to have been replanted 
for 30 years or more, though a constant renewal of dead hills 
keeps taking place, to the extent of two or three per cent, of the 
whole number of hills every year. Though the plant lasts so 
well it does not retain its full vigour, and replanting every 15 
years or so is probably desirable. Eeplanting on the same soil 
is perfectly safe, and much of the best land has been in hops as 
far back as any records extend. On the poorer soils, especially 
on the heavy Weald soils, the plant does not last so long, ten to 
fifteen years being the extent of the profitable life of the garden; 
here, too, it is more desirable to change the location of the hop 
garden and not replant on the same soil. 

Tlie varieties grown vary with the soil, the most highly prized 
being known as Goldings. The true Golding or Whitebine is a 
rather late hop characterised by a rounded, much-veined petal 
and a very delicate aroma. Several sub-varieties of the true 
Golding exist, the Farnham Whitebine being essentially the 
same hop. Goldings only flourish on the best soils, elsewhere 
they are delicate and grow too large a proportion of bine; 
East Lent and to a somewhat less degree Mid-Kent and Farn- 
Iiam form their true home. The Bramling is a red-biued 
hop of comparatively modern introduction; it has the Golding 
petal and much of the Golding flavour, indeed, Bramlings 
are always sold as Goldings. The Bramling is markedly earlier 
than the Golding, and is also hardier, so that it is more widely 
grown and extends into the Weald and Sussex. Cobbs’, 
another recent variety that is sold as a Golding, is a coarser, 
stronger hop, which grows well in the Weald, though it 
originated in East Kent, where it is still extensively planted. 
Some other sorts are also grown as Goldings, though to no great 
extent. The characteristic hop of the strong soils of the Weald 
and Sussex is the Fuggle, a hardy vigorous hop with large cones 
possessing pointed petals and good condition, though lacking the 
delicate flavour of the Goldings. Universal in the Weald, it is 
common in Mid-Kent, hut is rarely seen in East Kent, on the 
dry soils of which it does not flourish. Many other old varieties 
are to he found here and there, especially in the Weald, chiefly 
coarse-flavoured old varieties approaching the wild form of the 
hop, such as Colegates and Prolifics; here and there also in the 
Sussex valleys occurs the Mathon, which is a west-country 
Golding that seems more adapted to the heavy valley soils than 
are the Kentish Goldings. 

In old times it was the custom to plant one male hop to every 
hundred hills or so, but for the last 40 to 50 years nothing hut 
tei^e, bearing hops have been planted ^ the recent investigations 
at V\ye_have, however, _ begun to show that the male hop plays 
a very important part in the production of a sound and heavy 
crop and it is being planted again. 

he great pest of the hop crop is the blight,” the attack of 

]op aphis, which if left uncdieckod may develop with iia»- 
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credible rapidity until every leaf is covered witli exudations and 
turns black. A black bligdif used to result in the complete 
loss of the crop, or perhaps the attat'k would die down, where- 
upon the plant would throw out a few fresh laterals and bear a 
minimum crop. TTashing with soft soap and quassia is the 
universal remedy, but little of it was done prior to the great 
l)light 01 1882, after which washing became more and more 
o'eiieral. It is now practised by all except the very smallest 
oTOwers, and it is chiefly carried out by inacliines, liolding a]>out 
80 gallons of wash, which are drawn through tbe alleys by two, 
three or even four horses, the wheels of the macliine actuating a 
two or three throw pump which distributes up to 5f)0 gallons of 
wash per acre in a spray reaching well above the heads of the plant. 
Some of the large growers have adopted a system of underground 
pipes through which the wash is forced from a eomiiioii centre, 
the actual spraying being done by hand from lengths of hose 
attached to stop cocks distributed about the gardens. In a bad 
season, such as was experienced in 1005 and in 1900, the bops 
may require to he washed six times or more. 

The second great pest is the hop mildew or “mould/' wliieh 
for the last thirty or forty years has been generally combated 
by dusting flowers of sulphur over the whole plant by means of 
a compressed air or blowingiiiadiine tallied a siilphurator, 
drawn through the alleys by a horse. It is not known wlir* intro¬ 
duced the practice of sulphuring, but the example of Messrs. 
White, of Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent, did much to popularise 
the custom. 

The kilns or oasts used for drying the hops form the most 
cliaracteristic feature in the landscape in Kent and Ea<t Sii^^^ex: 
tlie older kilns were round, nowadays they are iisiiaily built with 
square floors (see Figs. 8 and 9). 

It has already been stated that the expenditure on an intensive 
liop farm amounts to about £50 per acre, which is distributed 
approximately as follows :— 

£ s. d. 


Manures 

String and stringing. 

Cultivations— 

Horse labour . 

Manual labour 

TTash and washing . 

Sulphuring .- • 

Picking—12 cwt. crop. 

Drying—12 cwt. crop. 

Pockets, marketing, &c.—12 cwt. crop 

Pent, rates, ... .. 

Depreciation and repair on wire work, lews, 
&c. 

Depreciation of cost of planting 
Depreciation on implepients ... 

Management ... .. 


9 10 0 
2 10 0 

2 0 0 
e II o 
2 10 0 
0 10 0 
10 0 0 

3 0 0 
2 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 

10 0 


Total ... 


...£50 0 0 
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Hop growing is iisnally regarded as a highly speculative 
industry, and, outside of the special areas, is looked on with 
disfavour by farmers and especially by landlords. It is a crop of 
violent fluctuations both of yield and of prices; heavy yields and 
big expenses being apt to be met by a ruinously low price; 
iliis has been intensified during tlie last few years by the bad 
condition of the brewing industry and some exceptional foreign 
competition. But most of the agricultural wealth of Kent and 
Sussex has been made over hops, and the danger comes through 
the hop grower not allowing himself sufficient reserve for a 
succession of bad seasons. When big profits are being made 
the grower is tempted to extend his acreage up to the limit of 
his available capital or beyond it, so that he cannot stand the 
depression of the market which a really big crop may cause for 
several years. 


Fruit. 

Kent—^the garden of England—has been famous for its fruit 
from the earliest days of which we possess any records concerning 
agriculture or gardening in England, and in this respect its pre¬ 
eminence is not shared by either of its neighbours. As with 
several other features of Kentish agriculture, Kent probably owes 
its fruit not only to the magnificent soils along the seaboard but 
to its constant intercourse with the Continent and particularly 
with Flanders. In all probability hop growing was brought, 
ready-made, as it were, from Flanders into Kent, and tradition 
lias it that the first cherry orchards were planted at Teynham 
from foreign stock, the foreign origin of the cherry being further 
attested by the prevalence of names of French origin, Bigarreau’s, 
Geans, and so forth. 

In his ^'Worthies of Kent ” (1680) Fuller attributes the intro¬ 
duction of fruit growing to refugee Flemings in the middle of 
the sixteenth century; ‘ ^ before that date we fetched most of our 
cherries from Flanders and apples from France.'’ 

Lambarde relates that Richard Harrys, fruiterer to King Henry 
the Eighth, obtained 105 acres of good land in Teynham which 
lie divided into ten parcels, and brought plantes beyond the seas 
and furnished the ground with them.” The anonymous 
N.F., in the Fruiterer’s Secrets ” (1684), says that this Teyn¬ 
ham orchard ^^hath been the chief mother of all other orchards 
for these kindes of fruites. And afore that these graftes were 
fetched out of France and the Lowe Countries.” Drayton, in 
his Poly-olbion (1613), also writes: — 

Rich Tenham vndertakes thy closets to suffice. 

When cherries, which wee say, the sonimer in doth bring.” 

Camden writes (1586), (Holland’s translation, 1610): Then 
saw I Tenham not commended for health, but the parent as it 
were of all the choice fruit gardens, and orchards of Kent, and the 
most large and delightfulsome of them all, planted in the time of 
King Henrie the Eighth by Rich. Harris his fruiterer, to the 
publique good. For 30 parishes thereabout are replenished with 
Clierie gardens and orchards beautifully disposed in direct lines.” 



Camden’s further remarks would seem to indicate that Kent 
had long been famous for its fruit growing even in liis day, so 
that probably Harris and the Flemings only improved an industry 
which had already begun. 

Whatever may have been the origin, Kent has always been 
the cherry-growing county of England, and, thougli old worn- 
out cherry gardens are common enougli in other counties, nowhere 
else (nn be seen the trim orchards in their prime, which are so 
characiteristic of the country between Chatham and Canterbury. 
Kentish fruit growing has been making great advances l)o1b in 
extent and quality during comparatively ro(‘.ent years; 18T1, 
tbe earliest year for which returns are available, shows 11,426 
acres of orchard in Kent, which had become 33,930 acres in 
1909. At the same time, the area under small fruit, which was 
not returned in 1871, has also been growing and amounted to 
25,498 acres in 1909. 

A consideration of the map, Eig. 51, which includes both 
orchards and small fruit, shows that the cultivation of frnit is 
very definitely located, and is only carried on to any extent on 
certain special soils (see p. 149). The fruit area forms a band 
starting out from tbe soutli-east of London and following the belt 
of free-working loams on the Thanet Sands and the Chalk as far 
as the Medway Yalley. The Medway Valley forms the nucleus 
of another area; a large proportion of the land on the Lower 
Greensand (Ragstone) on either side of the valley west of Maid¬ 
stone is in fruit, and here tlie acreage increases every year on tlie 
liigher lands at the expense of the Imps. When the Medway 
Valley opens out in tlie Weald Clay plain, fruit still follows its 
course on the alluvial soil and even on to the sands and clays 
of the High Weald, though as soon as the Greensand has been 
passed the frnit no longer forms the leading feature in the land¬ 
scape. East of the Medway Valley one of the richest areas of 
frnit land is formed by the deep loams of the Thanet Sand, 
Chalk, and Brick Earth, which stretch from Rochester tbrongli 
Sittinghonrne to Canterbury, while beyond Canterbury fruit 
continues to follow the outcrop of the Thanet Sands throngli 
Wingham and Wickham round to Ash and vSandwhdi. In the 
main, it will be seen that fruit and hops run together; indeed, 
the same grower is very often deep in both crops; fruit, however, 
especially small fruit, prefers the lighter soils, and so extends 
on tlie Thanet Sands closer to London. In the neighhonrhood 
of London and in Korth Kent generally, small fruit jiredomi- 
nates, large breadths on the Thanet Sands being devoted to 
strawberries; again, in tlie Ash and Sandwich district the lightest 
soils near the top of the series are reserved for strawberries, 
while the lower more loamy beds are preferred for bush fruit. 
In Mid-Kent the strawberry is not so prominent, apples and 
plums with gooseberries below being tbe most common form of 
orcliard; in this district also, particularly on tbe tops of the hills 
where the Ragstone is not very far below the surface, the Filbert 
and Kentish Cob are extensively grown and flourish exceedingly. 

Black currants were once plentiful over the whole area from 
Worth Kent downwards, but the ravages of the big bud mite 
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{EriopJiyes ribis) liave caused tlie destruction of almost all the 
old plantations witliin the last twenty years. In places they are 
being* cautiously replanted witli clean stock from France, and 
in tlie Weald there are still a few plantations free from disease 
on tlie strong* soils, on which the black currant flourishes. 

East Kent resembles Mid-Kent in its orchards, save that nuts 
are rarely seen and tlie cherry plays a leading part instead. 
SiK'.cessful cherry growing seems to demand a substratum of 
(*halk; unless the soil is somewhat cal(‘areous and is also natur¬ 
ally well drained the clierry dies or fails before reaching 
maturity. Speaking generally, the Kentish fruit is grown on 
tilled land; apples are planted 20 ft. apart, with plums equi¬ 
distant between them, and nuts, gooseberries, or sometimes 
currants, are jilanted in rows below. The apples are generally 
])lante(l as standards or half-standards upon free stocks, the plums 
on the Mussel sto(.‘-k; the ground between is kept clean by digging 
a,nd hoeing, rarely by horse labour. As the bush fruit gets old 
the ap])les and plums are often trimmed up to form standards; 
(wentually the bushes are removed and the land is laid down to 
grass, the plums being taken out in their turn as the apples grow 
large. Pure tillage orchards of large apples and plums are 
rarely seen, the old orchards having generally been laid down to 
grass. A few tillage orchards of dwarf apples, on the Paradise 
stock, are now to be seen, though not on the Eagstone soils of 
Mid-Kent, where the dryness of the soil and the proximity of 
the ro(‘.k obviate any necessity for a dwarfing stock. 

Cherries are generally planted alone at 30 ft. apart, either on 
tillage land which is kept under ordinary crojiping for a few 
years until the standard trees have established themselves, where¬ 
upon the land is sown to grass; or in a hop garden, the hops 
being grown as usual for two or three years until tlie cherries 
have attained some growth. Tliis method, however, is apt to 
result in. a gross weak growth, so that the tree begins to gnm 
and is liable to die hac'k just when it ought to be coming into 
full bearing. 

The typical clierry orebard is always in grass, and the Kentish 
farmer prides himself on the management of his grass orchards. 
At its best a grass orchard shows the closest and finest of swards 

such that a man may cross dry foot in his slippers, and this 
is only attained by stocking lieavily with sheep, twelve to the 
a(‘-re in summer and six in winter being the ideal spoken of. Of 
course, such numbers can only be carried by the help of heavy 
artificial feeding with hay and roots in winter, cake and corn in 
summer, and in this way the fertility of the soil is maintained. 
Without doubt the grass exerts a slightly dwarfing effect upon 
fruit trees, checking their growth as the season advances by 
drawing heavily on the moderate amount of moisture that is 
available in that region of comparatively scanty rainfall, and so 
forcing the tree to form short-jointed fmit-bearing spurs 
instead of coarse wood. Little pruning is needed in a well- 
established Kentish orchard beyond the removal of an occasional 
misplaced branch; and this short-jointed growth is noticeably 
different from the much greater production of wood in orchards 




of correspoiicliiig age in the west country. The grass covering 
is also of particular benefit to the cherry orchards in that it dries 
the surface soil and brings about the absorption of any ordinary 
rainfall when the fruit is ripening, at which time a sudden access 
of moisture to the root is pretty sui^e to result in the frait crack¬ 
ing. Kentish orchards are generally clean and well managed; 
one sees few of the broken-down and worn-out plantations 
so common in other parts of the country, which only speak 
eloquently of the greater care that was taken over such’^matters 
a hundred years ago. The climate being dry there is not much 
tendency for moss and lichen to accumulate on the trees; the 
trees are also kept clean by the regular practice of lime washing, 
which is being exchanged to an increasing extent nowadays for 
the more effective caustic winter washes. 

Washing with arsenical preparations against caterpillars, and 
with soft soap and quassia against aphis is very general; 
Bordeaux mixture and other copper fungicides are now beginning 
to be used to combat scab, mildew, and other fungoid diseases. 

Kentish fruit is usually packed in round bushel and half¬ 
bushel baskets, called ‘‘ sieves’" and half sieves,” but ihougli 
the fruit travels well in these baskets, their appearance is not 
particularly taking. Indeed, as regards packing and grading, 
the Kentish fruit grower is much behind his foreign competitors 
and fails to do justice to his wares. In many cases, especially 
with cherries, plums, and small fruit, the crop is sold by auction 
on the trees, the buyer doing the picking and taking all responsi¬ 
bilities of picking and marketing. Cherry orchards not uiifi^e- 
quently fetch as much as £‘30 per acre for the year's crop. 

In Surrey the fruit growing is more distinctly of a suburban 
and market-gardening type; it is chiefly to be found on the 
gravels and brick earths of the Thames Talley, and in a few’ 
places on the Greensand south of the Chalk, but the acreage has- 
been almost stationary for the last 20 years. 

In Sussex the area under frmit is small, and though throughout 
the High Weald apples and black currants grow well on all but 
the lighter soils, the orchards are not generally large, and there 
are no districts specially devoted to fruit. Cider making was at 
one time regularly practised in the Weald but is rarely seen now, 
and the true cider apples are not to he found, wildings and the 
small sweet apples being employed. In fact all the Wealden 
farms possess small orchards, generally in a very neglected con¬ 
dition. At one or more centres fruit growing now seems to be 
developing in Sussex, for iustance, in the neighbourhood^ oi 
Worthing*. This town has long been the centre of a flourishing 
industry of cultivation nnder glass—grapes, tomatoes, cucum¬ 
bers, and cut flowers being the staple products—and it is 
estimated that there are about 4,000,000 square feet of glass • 
houses in this district. 

The other great centre for this kind of work in the area under 
consideration is Swanley Junction in Kent, where it lias de¬ 
veloped to a very large extent and has become the dominant 
industry. In the neighbourhood of Ltondon, as in the Thames 
Talley and in the Mitcham district, there is naturally also a good 
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(leal of tills cultivation under glass, but the deep chalky loams 
such as are found at Worthing, Swanley Junction, and Brox- 
hourne in Essex, seem to provide the Lest soil for the purpose. 

Special Crops, 

The alluvial soils in North Kent and llonmey Marsh, especi¬ 
ally ill the Hundred of Hoo, Sheppey, and the Sandwich Marshes, 
were at one time famous for growing seed crops, as turnip and 
rape seed, radish seed, canary seed, &c., hut these crops are now 
rarely seen. On the arable lands of Homney Marsh a good deal 
of turnip seed is still grown, and both turnips and radishes for 
seed may also be seen occasionally in the Hundred of Hoo; 
mangolds for seed are also grown in both places, the freedom 
from spring frosts and the dryness of the climate at harvesting 
being the determining factors in both cases. In the Isle of 
Tliajiet lucerne, sainfoin, and clover seed are often harvested, 
the barley grown there is also much bought as seed corn. Woad 
used to be an important crop on the poor stiff land of West Kent 
and on some of the chalky land. Boys (1796) tells us that an acre 
would produce J to li- loads, selling at from <£4 to £10 per load, 
but sometimes fetching as much as £21, and at other times being 
unsaleable. Like madder, however, which also used to be grown, 
it has long since died out. 

On the chalky soils near Mitcham in Surrey, the cultivation 
of lavender and peppermint for distillation and the production 
of oil has long been a special industry; of late years, with the 
encroachment of building in this district, the plantations have 
been pushed a little further afield in the direction of Carshalton 
and Beddington for lavender, Cheam and Ewell for mint. There 
is a lavender plantation at Orove Eerry in Kent, and peppermint 
is also grown near Burgess Hill in Sussex, and near Orpington 
in Kent. The English oils, both of peppermint and lavender, are 
very highly esteemed and command the best price in the markets; 
the yield per acre is about 12 to 30 lb. of lavender oil, and 8 to 
25 lb. of peppermint oil. 

Market Gardening. 

The proximity of London naturally makes market gardening 
an important indxistry in North Kent and in vSurrey, in which 
districts there are considerable areas of light soil eminently suit¬ 
able for such work. 

In Surrey, the gravels and brick earths of the Thames Valley, 
and the light chalky loams to the west and south-west of the 
outskirts of the city, form the chief locality for market gar¬ 
dening, most of them being sufficiently near to admit of the 
grower carting his produce into Co vent Garden and bringing 
back his waggons loaded with dung. Further from London the 
market gardens extend over the Bagshot Sands almost as far as 
Woking, but there begin the extensive nursery plantations which 
form a striking feature on the land up to the boundary of 
Hampshire. It is in this district that the majority of the fruit- 
tree stocks used in the country are raised, as also all kinds of 
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sliiiiLs and ornamental trees, particularly conifers, for private 
planting and for sale to otlier nurserymen. Tlie light easy- 
working soil facilitates the frequent transplantations that are 
necessary, and promotes the formation of a mass of fibrous roots. 

In Kent the market garden area extends further afield; it is 
located chiefly on the sands of the Thanet formation, the valley 
gravels, and on the chalk loams a-s far as the Darenth Yalley. 

It also follows the sea-board as far round as the mouth of the 
Medway, because London dung can be brought so cheaply by 
barge into all places in touch with the river. All this market¬ 
gardening work is carried out on comparatively poor thin soils 
but enormous ciuantities of farmyard manure are employed. The 
light soil is warm, early, and easily worked at all times, so that 
by the help of manure plants can be grown very quickly and the 
land can be utilised for two or more crops each season. 

The staple products are cabbages, cauliflowers, broccoli, Brus¬ 
sels sprouts, and greens of all kinds; peas for table, celery, 
lettuce, onions, carrots, beet, rhubarb, asparagus, are not so much 
seen. The larger growers also alternate a little with wheat and 
oats, for the straw of which they obtain a ready market. 

Live Stock. 

Horses. 

No special breed of horses is associated wdth any oi the three 
counties, and though a number of gentlemen in the district main¬ 
tain studs, both of light and heavy horses, of considerable repute, 
nowhere is horse-breeding extensively carried on, nor is it of 
any particular moment in the farming of the couiitiy. 

Cattle. 

Sussex possesses one of the most characteristic breeds of cattle 
in the country, the well-known beef cattle, whose characteristic 
home is the HigK Weald, from whence they extend both into 
Kent and Surrey (see Figs. 10 and 11). The fashionable colour is 
a deep mahogany red with a w'hite tip to the tail and occasionally 
spots of white on the belly, hut light red colours are equally true 
and admissible. The Sussex cattle are evidently very closely 
related to the Devons, from which they difier mainly in their 
greater size and more rapid growth; without doubt they represent 
a very unmixed strain of the original red cattle introduced by 
the Anglo-Saxons, which in other parts of the country^ have 
segregated into the Devons, the Herefords, and the Lincoln 
Beds. Owing to the long isolation of the Weald through the 
badness of the roads in the clay country, the Sussex cattle have 
remained unmixed with the heavy Continental cattle wliieh con¬ 
tributed to the building up of the Longhorn and the Shorthorn 
’ types characteristic of the Midlands and East of England. ^ The 
Sussex are essentially grazing cattle; they are rarely milked 
but are allowed to bring up their calves in the open; the young 
stock are most usually fatted out on the rich alluvial valley 
pastures, and especially on the Pevensey Marshes. When tied 
up, however, they fatten with great rapidity into mag'uificent 
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butclier’s beasts; the records of the Smithfield Show give evi¬ 
dence that Sussex cattle have made greater live weight increases 
per diem than any other breed. 

Up to the nineteenth century the Sussex oxen were employed 
all over the district for work, being particularly suited to the 
steep heavy country which prevails throughout the High Weald, 
where rapid cultivation is impossible. They have been gradually 
displaced by horses, though they retained their position longer in 
Sussex than in any other part of the country, and, indeed, at 
the present day a few yoke are still kept at work. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lewes there is one well-known farm where oxen 
may still be seen at work, though, on this farm the native Sussex 
have been exchanged for black Welsh oxen for many years past. 
The Welsh cattle have retained the deep heavy shoulder, which 
makes them more suitable for work; the modern Sussex cattle 
are also ready for the butcher at an earlier age, so that it is 
more profitable to buy the cheaper Welsh oxen for work. Fig. Id 
shows one of the last teams at work in this district. 

The manifold excellencies of the Sussex cattle, their rapid 
growth, their hardiness and thrifty character on comparatively 
poor land, have never been properly appreciated outside their 
own district. They are not in many hands, and have mostly 
been kept in small herds, often handed down for generations 
from father to son; they have never been taken up and made 
conspicuous by any breeder of more than local fame, with the 
result that they have not shared in the cosmopolitan reputation 
and extension into new counties which have maiked the histojy of 
the Shorthorn, the Hereford, the Aberdeen-Angus, or even the 
Devon breed. At the present time, however, they are rising in 
repute, and an export trade is beginning; the number of pedigree 
herds is also increasing, especially in Kent. 

It is the High Weald country, particularly in Sussex, which 
essentially forms their breeding area; the store sto(‘k are sold 
to fatten in the marshes or on the arable farms, ihough the 
Sussex breeders are far from being able to meet the whole of the 
demand for store stock, and considerable numbers of Irish vSliort- 
horns and Welsh Eunts are also im})orted. For fattening pur¬ 
poses red Shorthorns crossed by a Sussex l)nll form favourite 
stock; and in Surrey north of the Weald and in the arable part 
of Kent, imported cattle of a Shorthorn type predominate. The 
map, Fig. 52, shows the summer distribution of cattle, other than 
milch cows. Their density on the Pevensey marshes should be 
noticed. 

With tlie extension of the area under permanent grass at the 
expense of the arable lands, the number of cattle in each of the 
three counties shows a marked increase during tlie last genera- 
lion (see Fig. 12). 

Daifijing ,— Except for the production of milk, dairying does 
not form a feature in the agriculture of the district, nor has it 
ever done so. Marshall, in 1798, wrote: ''The dairy produce 
of Kent is merely milk and fresh butter for the higher and 
middle classes. The lower order of people in the towns and even 
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ill tlie villages of Kent, as in the courts and alleys of London, 
eat Irish hatter ! which, with cheese of different descriptions, are 
sent in immense quantities from London/^ 

With the proximity of London and other large towns, cow¬ 
keeping is naturally a standard industry, especially among tlie 
many Scotch farmers who have migrated into Surrey and the 
adjoining counties. The map (Fig. 53) shows that the dairy 
cattle are most abundant along the outcrop of the London Clay 
and the lower slopes of the Clialk in Surrey, along the Green¬ 
sand in Sussex, and more generally along the main lines of 
railway in Kent and Sussex, wuth special clusters round the 
large coast towns. The dairy cattle are nearly all of Shorthorn 
type, generally showing evidence of a cross, but though Channel 
Islaiid cattle are common all over the district, and include a few 
well-known herds, they are almost entirely kept for ijrivate 
supplies. 

Sheep, 

The district is famous for two very distinct and widely 
separated breeds of sheeps: the Southdowns, which have their 
home on open sheep-walks of the South Downs; and the Kent or 
Eomney Marsh Sheep, which are characteristic of the rich 
pastures from which they take their name. 

The Southdown is doubtless in origin a representative of the old 
sliort-woolled sheep which extended all over the upland coiintry 
of England, from which the modern breed has been evolved by 
a process of selection onl^", because it is on record that the 
attempts to introduce either Leicester or Merino blood only 
resulted in failure. The original Southdown was described by 
Ellman as of small size, long and thin in the neck, high on 
the shoulders, low behind, high on the loins, down on the rumps, 
the tail set on very low, perpendicular from the hip bones, sharp 
on the back—the ribs flat, not bowing, narrow in the fore¬ 
quarters, but good in the leg though having big bone and 
Arthur Young in 177G speaks of their fine coat, procured at the 
expense of their chine, low fore-end, and rising back-bone.’^ 
The great improvement in the breed was entered upon in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century; John Ellman of Glynde did for 
the Southdown what Bakewell did for the Leicester. . He began 
in 1780, and by 1798 his flocks had such a high reputation that 
he could sell rams at 150 to 200 guineas, whilst in 1799 he was 
letting rams out at 100 guineas the season. Most of the modern 
Southdown flocks trace back to the blood of his stock. About 
this time also tlie Southdown began to extend beyond its native 
country; Mr. Boys of Betteshanger, near Sandwich, introduced 
it into the hill country of Eavst Kent, and a little later Lord 
Walsingham and Mr. Jonas Webb of Babraham established 
it in the Eastern Counties. About the same time the Hampshire 
Down breed was created by crossing the old Wiltshire Horned 
sheep with Southdown rams, and later still the Oxford Downs 
were formed from the Ootswold and the Hampshire with some 
direct admixture of Southdown blood, which are also used in 
building up the modern Shropshire and Suffolk breeds. 
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Fig. 10.-—SogthdoWxN Ewes and Lamea 
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i.li6 pciiicity of acciii^tG rGcords in tiie Gi^^litGoiitii ooiitnry 
makes the real difficulty in tracing the origin and orio-inal dis¬ 
tribution of om^ breeds of sheep, but a little before ^Ellman’s 
time, Gilbert White, in 1773, unites of the sheep of the South 
Downs : One thing is very remarkable as to the sheep : from the 
westward till you get to the river Adur all the flocks have horns, 
and smooth white faces, and white legs i and a hornless sheep is 
rarely to be seen: but as soon as you pass that river eastward, 
and mount Beeding-hill, all the flocks at once become hornless, 
or, as they call them, poll-sheep; and liave moreover black 
faces with a white tuft of wool on their foreheads, and speckled 
and spotted legs: so that you would think that the flocks of 
Laban were pasturing on one side of the stream, and the 
variegated breed of his son-in-law Jacob were cantoned along 
on the other. And this diversity holds good respectivelv on 
each side from the valley of Bramber and Seeding to the "east¬ 
ward, and westward all the whole length of the downs. If you 
talk with the shepherds on this subject, they tell you that "the 
case has been so from time immemorial: and" smile" at yom* sim¬ 
plicity if you ask them whether the situation of these" two dif¬ 
ferent breeds might not be reversed? However, an intelligent 
friend of mine near Chicbester is determined to try the experi¬ 
ment; and has this autumn, at the hazard of being laughed at, 
introduced a parcel of black-faced hornless rams among his 
horned western ewes. The black-faced poll-sheep have the 
shortest legs and the finest wool.^'’ 

The black-faced poll-sheep no doubt represent the original 
stock of the Southdowns, while the white-faced horned sheep 
probably correspond to something like the old Wiltshhe breed 
which we learn from other sources extended at that time into 
Hampshire. 

Figs. 14 and 16 shows a typical Sontlidown ram and groups of 
ewes and lambs, taken in early spring when the sheep had been 
wintered under ordinary farming conditions. 

The Southdown is essentially a sheep suitable for folding, and 
though its typical home is on the open downs of West Sussex, 
where too it best preserves its special characteristics, it moves 
down in the winter on to the light arable soils of the Chalk or the 
maritime region, and on to the shelf of Greensand below the 
Chalk escarpment on the northern side. 

The Southdowns originally lived on the upland grass walks by 
day and travelled down to be folded on the lower arable land by 
night, often making several miles along the road twice a day. 
In Ellman’s time the ewes after lambing went on to rye, then in 
May to seeds (‘* rye grass is the soundest food we can give 
then in June to winter tares, sown to come in about tbis time, 
then to clover or rape. Afterwards, swedes eonld be given till 
lambing time, but not after. The present day management is 
practically the same, except that rape and kale are substituted 
for swedes. 

Lambing takes place in yards or, more generally, in folds 
which are constructed of thatched wattles at the side of a turnip 
field, with a straw stack handy. Losses of the ewes after lambing 
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are often larg‘e, because the ewes, which have been living on the 
grass and travelling several miles a clay, are in very low 
condition. Eig. 15 shows a lambing yard. 

Eattened on the arable land the Southdown tegs are usually 
sold at a little under 12 months old, weigliing about 8 stone; the 
mutton is of great repute, especially the legs. The ewes yield 
about 4^-5 lb. of wool, which, though short, is of excellent 
equality. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the AVeald of Sussex, 
especially the heathy districts of Ashdown and Tilgate Forests, 
still possessed a local breed of sheep a,kin io, and probably 
identical with, the unimproved Southdown, but these have now 
disappeared, their places having been taken chiefly by Kents in 
the East, and to some extent by Soullidowns in the AVest. 

Similarly in Surrey upon the North Downs, aaul particularly 
upon the heath land in AVest Surrey, a race of ''Jieatli sheep” 
used to exist, but they have been displaced by Hampshires and 
Soutlidowns. One or two flocks are, however, still io be found on 
the heaths or commons, black or brown faced, thin and high 
on the leg. 

The Kent or Ro niney Marsh SJi cep .—This, breed is probably of 
Eleinish origin, and owes its presence in Kent to the same inter¬ 
course with Elanders which brought both cherries and hops into 
the county. 

AVhite-faced, with a broad head furuished with a forelock and 
a pronounced Roman nose, a thick neck, and a tdose fleece of long 
semi-lustre wool, the Romney Marsh is a long lieavy vsheep with 
powerful hone and strong constitution. TJie typical vshee]) have 
black noses; pink noses and a bald forehead are much disliked. 
Inferior examples are long in the neck, light in the forecpiarters 
with flat sides, high and coarse on the leg, and show a good deal 
of hair in the fleece, but the breed has been, N'ory greatly 
improved of late years. Figs. 17, ,18 and R) show rams 
and ewes typical of the breed at the ])resent day. The 
distinguishing features of the Romney Marsh sheep, wliich 
are nowadays taking tliem all over the world, are their 
hardiness and capacity to thrive on iluj ronglujst ami coldest of 
pastures. Their typical home is Roniney Marsh, an o])en shelter¬ 
less area exposed to the south-westerly ga,lcs from the (diannel 
and the piercing northerly and easterly winds which characterise 
the spring in that part of the country; there the ewes find tlieir 
own sustenance throughout the winter, geiuo’ally without even 
the help of any hay, and lamh in the open, about Ea,ster time. 
The land is heavily stocked, 2 to 8 sheep per a.cre in the winter, 
and G to 8 slieep and lambs in ilie suniuier; it is low-lying and, 
though the drainage is improved, it is still much, subject io 
epizootic and other diseases, so that slieep of lisss hardy breeds 
never thrive. The Romney Marsh ewes arc also good foragers; 
they will scrape away the s,n()w to find their kee]), and are notice¬ 
able as scattering to gra,ze singly about the field. 

There is no record of the original introduction of this sheep 
into Romney Marsh; its Flemish origin can only he sinmiised 
from its resemblance to the sheep in Flanders and its unlike¬ 
ness to the down and heath sheep by wJiicli it v'a,s surroiinded. 




Fi(^. 17 .—Romney Mai;sii E\vk> anii Lamis-. 



Fig. 18.—Romney Mak.-h Ewe^. 


{To face p. 44.) 










Fkj. 19. —Romnfa' Mae si I Ram. 
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but tlie case is strengthened by the admitted derivation of mucli 
of tlie Kentisli farming from Continental models. At any rate 
when it first emerged into distinct notice towards the close of 
the eighteenth century it was a coarse, hardy, long-woolled sheep 
well esteemed by the butchers despite the inferior quality of the 
mutton. Attempts were made to improve the race by the intro¬ 
duction of Leicester rams from Bakewell, and though this inno¬ 
vation was stoutly resisted l)y the local graziiers, without dou1)t 
the Leicester has left its mark in producing a finer quality of 
sheep of more rapid growth, -without impairing the hardiness of 
the local breed. Other crosses, with Lincoln and with Cotswold 
rams, were tried towards the middle of the nineteenth century, 
but the progeny proved to be unsuited to the hard winter and 
early spring conditions of Romney Marsh, and all traces of the 
cross were soon eliminated. The man generally associated with 
these early improvements by cross-breeding and selection was 
Mr. Wall of Ashford, but -the breed still remained in a very 
rough condition until comparatively recently, the Marsh sheep 
being somewhat different in type from those of the uplands of 
East Kent. Mr. Gourd of Sittingbourne was one of the earlier 
improvers of the breed in East Kent, and his stock are still 
spoken of at the present time. 

During the last generation, however, a great advance in quality 
and uniformity has been seen. Towards this improvement the 
late Henry Eigden of Lyminge and T. Powell of Lenham did 
much, and their rams form the foundation of most of the best 
flocks of the present day. Latterly a considerable export trade 
has grown up in the Eomney Marsh sheep, especially to Argentina 
and New Zealand, where, because of their hardiness and activity, 
their large carcass and heavy fleece, they are greatly valued for 
crossing with the Merino. The ewes spend the winter in their 
typical home—Romney Marsh and the other marshes along the 
Kent coast—and do not lamb until the second week in April, so that 
there shall be a good growth of grass, the only food available, by 
the time the lambs begin to eat for themselves and be weaned. 
It is customary to shear the lambs at the same time as the ewes, 
the common idea being that they will then do better and fatten 
more quickly. If the lambs are to be sold in August, they are 
shorn before the ewes so that the extra growtli of wool may 
improve their appearance. On these rich pastures the lambs pass 
the summer, but as tliey are unable to winter in the Marsh, both 
from lack of food and because they are liable to various epizootic 
diseases which the ewes resist, at the end of July or in August 
they are moved o-ffi to the uplands of Kent and Sussex and even 
as far as Surrey. Farmers near at hand move them by road, but 
in general special trains are requisitioned, and for a month or so 
the countryside is noisy with the flocks of bleating lambs moving 
ofi to their winter homes. 

Extensive sales of the lambs are held on the outskirts of the 
Marsh towards the end of August, but very generally the Marsh 
flock owner puts his lambs out to keep on grass land that 
has been hayed and had no sheep on it, paying 4.9. to 5.9. 
per score per week, and brings them back to the Marsh 
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in April. Sometimes tliey are put on tnrnips, the flock 
owner finding cake and corn, bnt more generally tiiey are 
wintered on the grass without any artificial food, and the sur¬ 
vivors, for 10-20 per cent, die, come back to the Marsh in deplor¬ 
able condition, many of them being mere bags of skin and bone. 
It is a bad system bnt pays, as so much bad farming can be made 
to pay, because all expenditure has been cut down to a mininunn 
and a certain amount of salealde stuff has been drained from the 
land without any cost. Nothing l)etter, liowevor, is ava,ilable for 
the vast majority of the lambs which liave to be taken off the 
Marsh, and the graziers further justify the system hy the con¬ 
sideration that the winter hardships only weed out the weakly 
lambs which would prove bad doers and unprofitable in any case. 
It is also found that lambs who have been on turnips during the 
winter do badly when they return to the Marsh. 

Many of the better Marsh farmers possess upland farms of 
their own, where the better lambs are fattened out on the turnips 
with cake and corn, and the others are kept in condition on tlie 
grass land with a little hay, so that they go hack to the Marsli 
ready to take advantage of the grass and fatten quickly. Speak¬ 
ing generally, the treatment is improving; rather more is paid 
for the wintering of the tegs, and both they and the ewes are 
now often giver a little hay, pea straw, &c., ir the severe weather. 

The Eomney Marsli sheep are thus sold to a limited extent as 
tegs fattened on turnips throughout tlie winter, but most typically 
as tegs about 18 months old fattened on tlie grass in the Marsli. 
in their second summer. In the latter case they usually weigh 
about 12 stone and yield good mutton, though not of ilu^ liigliest 
quality, the sheep being often too big and .fat; for tlie present 
taste. The ewes clip from 6 to 8 lbs. of wool of fine cjuality, 
though it usually sells at lower prices than vSontlidown, wool. 
The old custom was to fatten the tegs in their second summer, 
but w.itii the modern demand for smaller niniton, graziers fatten 
as many as possible in their first season. The Eomney Marsh, 
sheep are at tlie present day generally kept througliont the 
Weald of Sussex and Kent, and also on tlie chalk uplands of East 
and Mid-Kent, only a few Southdown, flocks l)eing found east 
and south of Canterbury. In these districts tlieir maaiagement 
is similar to that described above, though they arc matinl so as to 
lamb a fortnight or three weeks earlier, and winter fattening on 
the arable land is naturally more general. On the uplands a good 
deal of cross-breeding is done; Kent ewes crossed by a Southdown 
ram. are found to make excellent compact thrift!y lambs wliich 
grow more quickly and fatten earlier than the pnre-hred Kents. 

The map (Fig. 54) showing the distribution of sheep illus¬ 
trates very clearly the density of the breeding floclcs. The heavy 
shading in Eomney Marsh, the country round Ashford in Kent, 
and the East Kent Marshes shows the lireeding and fattening 
grounds of the Eomney Marsli flocks; the Southdowns are also 
seen to he collected on the hill country of that name; while there 
are a considerable number of l)reeding shecji all along the North 
Downs and the Weald. 
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Tlie map is, liowever, compiled from returns taken in June, 
so that it indicates only breeding and summer fattening sheep; 
had the returns been made up in the winter the distribution 
would have been very different. At that time not only would the 
Marsh lambs have come up on to the uplands, but the Southdowns 
would l)e distributed over the arable land on the Chalk and the 
Greensand in vSussex, and large numbers both of Southdowns and 
of tegs bought from Hampshire, Dorset, and further west would 
1)6 found on the liglit Lower Greensand soils of West Surrey. The 
country round Midhurst, and particularly the light Greensand 
area in the neighbourhood of Godaiming and south of Guildford, 
depends essentially upon sheep, which in the main are not bred 
there but are bought in and folded upon the turnips and catch 
crops. In the autumn special trains are run once a week to 
hurry the store sheep from the west country to the fairs in this 
district. Sheep cannot be kept in summer on the Greensand, 
hence the animals are fattened and sold off during the winter, 
and are all disposed of by Easter. The Chalk, however, will 
carry them, since it is cooler in summer. According to Marshall 
it was in Kent that the custom originated of feeding cake to 
sheep that are fattening upon the turnips; in his report on the 
agriculture of the country round Maidstone, he writes : — 

In the fatting of sheep, the only peculiarity of practice which 
struck me in the district under view’, was that of employing oil 
calce, as an ordinary material or food, of fatting sheep; a practice 
which, I understand, has been follow’ed for half a century. It is 
given to them in covered troughs (some of them ingeniously con¬ 
structed) usually in tlie field, either with a full bite of grass or 
with hay; also wdth turnips and perhaps an addition of hay. In 
either case it is a practice well calculated to forward the condi¬ 
tion of the sheep and to improve the land on wdiich it is used.'’ 

The stativstics (see Fig. 12) show that, unlike cattle, sheep have 
been losing numbers somewhat during the last 30 years; in Kent 
the sheep have fallen from over a million in 1868 to 1,013,228 
in 1909; in Sussex from 602,000 to 444,976, in Surrey from 
128,000 to 69,648. The lowest point, however, was reached in 
1903, since which period the sheep in Kent have increased by two 
hundred thousand. Surrey shows the greatest relative decline, 
but the figures are less significant, because the county has always 
fattened rather than bred vsheep, and this to an increasing degree 
of late years. 

Pigs. 

In no part of our area does the breeding of pigs form a very 
important feature of the agriculture; there is little or no bacon 
curing, and w’hat pigs are raised are sold in the main for local 
consumption. 

In Surrey the Berkshire is naturally the predominant pig, but 
in East Kent and in Sussex the old English long black pig wuth 
drooping ears is still common. Figs. 20, 21 and 22 show typical 
animals from herds in each county which have long been kept 
p)ure. Several herds exist wdiere the strain has been kept pure 
and the animals true to type, and as the good qualities of this 
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excellent bacon pig liave recently been recognised by the forma¬ 
tion of a Large Black Pig herd book, it is to be hoped that it will 
become more general. None of the old immixed Kent or Sussex 
herds have, however, been registered, so it is probable that they 
will die out as a separate type and become merged in the general 
Large Black breed. 


Pcndlry. 

Surrey and Sussex have lo]ig lieen famous for their poultry; 
Surrey capons are proverbial and were derived either from that 
typical county l)reed, the Dorking, one of the most distinct of 
the purely English breeds, or from the characteristic farmer's 
bird, the old Sussex fowl, a composite breed which has latterly 
))een fixed as a show breed and bred to type. One particular part 
of Sussex, the country round Heathfield, has during the last 
generation become the home of a prosperous industry, the fatten¬ 
ing of table fowls for the London market, and it is estimated that 
1,200 tons of dead birds ready for the market were despatched 
from this district in 1906. 

The fatteners, or crammers ” as they are called, rarely breed 
the birds themselves; they are bought up from the farmers and 
cottagers for considerable distances at about three to four months 
old, and are then confined and heavily fed by hand, chiefly with 
ground oats. At first the feeding is done in the ordinary way, 
but the last fortnight or three weeks they are crammed twice a 
day, a mixture of meal and water being forced into the crop of 
tlie bird through a rubber tube by a machine controlled by dim 
foot of the operator. 

All over the area poultry-keejiing has visibly made great 
advances during the last 10 or 20 years. In many cases farmers 
are taking to keeping poultry wuth the other stock in their grass 
fields, and this is particularly true of the smaller men. These 
counties too are favourite haunts of poultry farmers pure and 
simple, too often amateurs out of the towns whose experiences are 
short and disastrous. 


Forestry. 

The counties of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex possess a consider¬ 
able area of Woodland, amounting in all to 280,235 acres in 
1905, or about 12 per cent, of the total land area. 

Distribution of Woodlands ,—The map (Fig. 55) shows that 
while the woods are distributed pretty generally over the whole 
area, because of the parks and ornamental woods which are 
so general in these favoured residential areas, there are certain 
special woodland districts representing the ancient forests whose 
names are still preserved in several places. In the main these 
forest areas occupy either land at a considerable elevation, over 
400 feet above sea level, or land that is either too heavy or too 
light to be very profitable under cultivation. For example, the 
ridge of the North Downs at its highest elevation near the escarp¬ 
ment is generally wooded; at such an elevation the Clay-with- 
Flints which there covers the Chalk is difficult to work and 




(7b iace 11 . 40.) 
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yields poor returns in crops. The Soiitli Downs from Beacliy 
Head to the valley of the Arnn are generally bare, but a great 
change then sets in, the more elevated parts of their western 
extension in Sussex iDeing almost entirely covered with woods. 

A considerable part of the Lower Grreensand ridge from Maid¬ 
stone westwards is also occupied by woods; in Surrey, par¬ 
ticularly west of Leith Hill, and round into West Sussex the 
higher portions of this ridge have generally been planted witli 
conifers. 

As to the High Weald, the ancient forest of Anderida, whicli 
in later times became the ^^Eorests of Worth and Ashdown,” 
its popular name to-day of the Forest Eidge ” shows the preva¬ 
lence of woodland. The Weald Clay looks more wooded than it 
really is because of the smallness of the enclosures and the 
abundance of hedgerow timber, yet on it there are one or two 
extensive areas of oak plantations. 

On the London Clay again there are some extensive planta¬ 
tions, as in the Forest of Blean and the neighbouring wood¬ 
lands south and east of Whitstable. On the Gault Clay there 
is one woodland area, the Crown Forest of Alice and Alder Holt 
on the extreme western boundary of Surrey. On the Bagshot 
Sands also in West Surrey there are great woodland areas 
adjacent to Windsor Forest, some parts of which extend into 
Surrey. 

T'imher Trees .—Of the native trees that are grown for timber, 
oak and beech occupy the most prominent places: oak, the 
'' Sussex weed,” is the leading tree all over the heavier soils of the 
Higli Weald, on the Weald Clay, on the high land of the North 
Downs and on the Gault and London Clays. It is everywliere 
reputed to yield timber of high quality, though it is too generally 
grown as standards over copse-wood (or as “^coppice with stan¬ 
dards ”) to produce the tall clean stems which are the most 
valuable. 

The beech is the characteristic tree of the South Downs, and 
though single trees and even beech wnods are common enough on 
tlie North Downs, nowhere else are to be found tlie magnificent 
beech forests which occur upon the Chalk west of Arundel. 

The ash is also extensively grown, but mostly in the west 
where the rainfall is heavier, and commonly only on the wetter 
soils where oak or chestnut will not thrive. It is rarely 
grown for timber, hnt is mostly cut over for poles and staves, 
walking sticks, and other small articles. The other deciduous 
tree which has been very extensively planted on all the lighter 
soils in the eastern area of the High Weald, on the Green¬ 
sand Eidge and on the North Downs in Kent, is the Sweet 
Chestnut. This provides the most durable poles for the hop 
grower, and as long as the old system of planting hops with tw’O 
or three poles to each hill was in vogue, a great acreage of 
chestnut was required to supply the poles, especially before the 
general use of creosote. With the introduction of the string 
and wire system fewer hut much heavier poles are needed, and 
though chestnut has been a great deal used, mncb larch, both 
home-grown and imported, has been employed, after being 
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heavily impregnated with creosote to ensure its durability. In 
East Kent and in West Surrey a certain amount of alder ivS 
grown in the wetter bottoms for sale to the powder mills. 

Of the conifers larch has been very generally planted on all 
soils, and the slowly-grown larch poles from the Chalk have a 
considerable reputation for their strength and toughness. Scotch 
fir has been also extensively planted and spreads naturally over 
the barren heaths of the Lower Greensand and Bagshot forma¬ 
tions in West Surrey, forming there the most characteristic tree, 
It has also been extensively planted in the High Weald. In 
Bridge Park, for example, some very fine plantations of pure 
Scotch fir may be seen; in the area under consideration the 
quality of its timber is generally reputed as good. 

jSTo other kind of tree is of much economic importance in the 
South-East of England; elms are of course common in the parks 
and in the hedgerows on the cultivated soils, and there are some 
plantations of Douglas fir and spruce, the former growing very 
rapidly on the light soils if provided with shelter. Among 
the underwood hornbeam and birch are common, both in the 
High Weald plantations and on the North Downs; tlie yew is 
also a very characteristic tree of the Chalk though of no value 
for timber. Speaking generally, however, only the Beech and 
the larch on Chalk, the oak and the ash on the heavier soils, 
and Spanish chestnut, Scotch fir, and larch on the sands, yield 
any timber. 

Xhiderioood .—In the main the chief woodland crop in the South- 
East of England has always been underwood, the plantations 
being cut over on a rotation of from 8 to 10 years. The under¬ 
wood supplies in the first place hop poles, but wattle hurdles 
are very generally made, and tlie smaller stuff is also split for 
barrel hoops, the brush being sold as faggots for burning, pea- 
sticks, and the like. Some hazel and ash are used for making 
walking sticks, and the best ash is also used for variotis bent¬ 
wood purposes, as in making tennis racquets. At one time 
charcoal burning was very general witliin reach of the hop 
districts, the hop driers in the Weald and Sussex preferring 
charcoal for their small kilns, while some is used in all districts; 
the colyers however are dying out, and only a few are still to 
be found at work in the High Weald and on the North Downs 
in East Kent. Eigs. 23, 24 and 25 show a (harcoal burner at 
work on a farm in the Sussex Weald; on one lieaxtli the burning 
is complete, and the charcoal is cooling down, on tlie other the 
wood has just been stacked and is ready for covering witli soil 
and ashes. The great shrinkage in bulk should be noticed. 

Of recent years, however, underwood has become entirely 
unprofitable; whereas the cut used to sell at as much as £40 an 
acre, £2 to £5 only has been obtainable lately. This has been 
mainly due to the change in the system of training hops and to 
the depression which has overtaken that industry: 10 ft. hop 
poles used to sell in the wood at 18s. per 100, but are not worth 
nowadays more than 12s.; even chestnut poles for wire- 
work IS feet long, 4 inches in diameter at the bntt 
end and 3 inches at the top, often weighing half a 




Fig. 23.—CfiArroAL-riUKXixG : Making the Heap. 



FiG. 24—ClTAECOAL-BURNING ; THE EnD OF THE PllOCE??.^ 
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liundredweiglit each when trimmed and stripped, have been 
bought for the last year or two at 20s. per 100 in 
the wood. With this collapse in the Yalne of underwood,, 
which is likely to be permanent, increased attention is beginning 
to be paid to timber trees, and a good many landowners are taking 
steps to convert their underwood into high forest. It cannot 
be said, however, that within the area dealt with there are any 
good examples of systematic farming for timber on a definite 
plan. The planting has been casual and irregular, the thinning 
has been unsystematic, and the felling has also been conducted 
on a somewhat haphazard system. If we except the Crown 
forest of Alice Holt, the great beech woods of the West Sussex 
Downs, and one or two oak areas in the High Weald, there has 
been no regular trade in timber. In general the timber cut 
has been used for estate purposes or sold locally for gate-making 
and other objects; the best beech goes into the High Wycombe 
district for chair-making, but there are no industries within the 
district depending upon the local timber supply. More perhaps 
than in most part of England the character, distribution, and 
management of the woodlands have been determined by con¬ 
siderations of ornament, of slielter to tlie cultivated land, and 
above all of game. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

SOILS. 

Methods of Analysis. 

The analytical work upon the soils that have been examined in 
the course of this survey, the details of whicli are given in 
Cliap. yi., is of a twofold nature: it consists of both chemical 
and mechanical determinations of the constituents of the soil. 
The mechanical analysis deals with the structure of the soil, witli 
the size, as distinct from the chemical covi2)ositio7i, of the par¬ 
ticles making up the soil. Every soil is- built up of irregular hut 
roughly rounded stony particles of all sizes. When a sand is 
examined the particles are observed to he comparatively large, 
and they can be seen and handled with ease; in a clay, on the 
other hand, the particles are much too small to be seen, and even 
on rubbing the clay in a wet state between the fingers the separate 
particles of which it is built up are too small to be perceptible. 

The Mechanical Analysis ,—In making a mechanical analysis of 
a soil the particles are simply graded and eventually sorted into a 
series of weighed fractions, each of which contains only material 
falling between certain given limits of size. The grading is 
carried out by means of sieves for some of the coarser grades, 
but in the main by a process of sedimentation from water.^ 
The particular grades adopted in this report are as follows :—The 
soil is first of all put through a sieve which takes out everything 
larger than 3 mm. inch) in diameter, such material being 
classed as gravel and stones. It is the fine earth passing through 
the sieve which is used for analysis, and from it is next separated 
the fine gravel coarser than 1 mm. (1/25 inch) in diameter, 
and then the coarse sand,’’ the particles of which are more 
than 0*2 mm. (1/125 inch in diameter). This is as far as sieves 
can be used; by means of water the remainder is divided into four 
more fractions—fine sand,” '"silt,” '' fine silt,” and clay ”— 
the last being the excessively fine material which is barely dis¬ 
cernible as separate particles under the highest powers of the 
microscope, since they are all less than 1/12,500 inch in diameter 
and indeed run down to molecular dimensions. Thus the follow¬ 
ing series of fractions are obtained: — 


— 

Maximum 

Diameter. 

Minimum Diamotcr. 

Stones and G-ravel. 


Greater than 3 mm. (1/8 inch) 

Fine G-ravel. 

3 mm. 

1 -n (1/25 „ ) 

Coarse Sand. i 

1 „ 

•2. „ (1/125 „ ) 

Fine Sand. I 


•05 •„ (1/500 „ ) 

Silt.. 

•05 „ 

•01 „ (1/2,500,, ) 

Fine Silt .; 

• -01 „ 

•005 „ (1/5,000.. ) 

Clay. 

Less than *002 ram. (1/12,500 inch). 


sTour, Agric. Sci., 1905-6, 1 ., p. 470, 













It must be understood tliat tbe above terms are used in tbe 
limited sense defined by tbe dimensions given; soils consist of a 
mixtui^e of particles of all grades, a sand will contain silts and 
clay, and a clay soil will rarely contain as muck as 50 per cent, of 
tbe true clay that is defined as material less than 0*002 mm. in 
diameter. 

A mecbanical analysis really defines and gives exactitude to tbe 
ordinary practical man’s classification of soils into sands, loams 
and clays. JTot only are sucb terms inadequate to describe all 
tbe varieties of soil met with in practice, but diterent workers 
would by no means agree in tbeir use of tbe terms; by tbe 
mecbanical analysis we get a series of figures on wbicb a definite 
classification can be based. But it should be understood that tbe 
practical man’s opinion of a soil is really based upon tbe sizes of 
tbe particles wbicb are revealed by tbe mecbanical analysis; it is, 
tbe relative predominance of tbe coarser or finer grades of 
particles that determines bow a soil will work, bow quickly it will 
dry after rain, to wbat extent it will withstand drought, in fact 
most of its behaviour towards water. Two considerations will 
suffice to make this latter statement evident: tbe size of tbe 
particles will determine tbe size of tbe spaces between them, and 
tbe tvater will drain through tbe soil quickly or slowly, according 
as these spaces are large or small. Again, tbe smaller tbe 
particles tbe more surface they will possess, for a given weight of 
soil, and as tbe water retained by tbe soil after the drainage has 
ceased is in tbe main that wbicb clings to tbe wetted surface of tbe 
particles, tbe finer-grained tbe soil is tbe more water it will retain. 
The total surface possessed by tbe particles making up a soil 
determines .other properties, sucb as its power of retaining certain 
manures, and particularly its power of lifting subsoil water to tbe 
surface during a drought to replace losses by evaporation or crop 
—its, capillarity. 

The Chemical Analysis ^—In tbe chemical analysis tbe iirfet 
significant figure that is given is tbe “ loss on ignition,” tbe pro¬ 
portion of tbe material which can be burnt out of tbe soil at a low 
red beat. It consists in tbe main of tbe organic matter of tbe soil, 
tbe biimns or dark decomposed matter wbicb has been derived 
from the roots and stubble of tbe previous crops or from farmyard 
manure, but it also includes a certain amount of water that was 
combined with tbe clay. Tbe organic matter of tbe soil is tbe 
chief storehouse of plant food, and it also has a very marked 
efltect upon tbe physical quality of tbe soil. ^ itbout a good store 
of bum us it is almost impossible to get a clay soil to work properly 
or to come down to a fine texture; humus also gives sandy soils 
binding power, and is a great factor in retaining water. 

Tbe nitrogen in tbe organic matter, which is determined 
separately, is the most important constituent of the plant food in 
tbe soil, though tbe fertility of tbe soil depends not only upon the 
total nitrogen in tbe soil, but also on tbe rate at which it can be 
brought into a combination utilisable by tbe plant. 

■ Tbe other two constituents of plant food vrbicb of great 
importance are the phosphoric acid and tbe p)<^f^sb. Tbe 
always most abundant in a clay soil; in fact its amount bears a 


t)retty constant relationsliip to tlie amount of clay as detelrmmed 
by tlie mecbamcal analysis. As botli pliosplioric acid and potasli 
are present in all soils in comparatively enormous quantities but 
in compounds wbicli are too insoluble to reach the plant, further 
determinations are made of the amount soluble in a 1 per cent, 
solution of citric acid. This determines what has been called the 

available ’’ phosphoric acid and potash, that which is easily 
soluble and may be taken up by the plant if the other conditions 
of growth are favourable. 

Among the most important constituents of the soil determined 
by a chemical analysis is the carbonate of lime—not merely the 
total amount of lime, however combined, but the amount present 
as carbonate, which will serve as a base to prevent the soil getting 
acid. Soils devoid of carbonate of lime are never fertile, because 
without it the plant food of the soil cannot readily be brought 
into a condition available for the plant, and many of the most 
important bacterial actions in the soil are dependent on the 
presence of a base like carbonate of lime; certain diseases also, 
such as club root ’’ or “ finger-and-toe ’’ among turnii)s and 
cabbages, are prevalent on soils lacking in carbonate of lime. 

The other determinations which are given are mainly of 
scientific interest, and cannot so readily be interpreted. The 
alumina is a constituent of the clay, and varies with the amount of 
clay present in the soil; the iron represents a constituent which is 
essential to plant life, though only in small quantities; manganese 
is found in very small quantities in all plants, but its significance 
is not yet understood; magnesia is found in every plant, and 
though it is generally supposed that all soils are sufficiently fur¬ 
nished with this substance for the needs of the crop, it is neverthe¬ 
less important to examine the relationship between the magnesia 
and the lime in the soil; and chlorine and sulphuric acid represent 
constituents of a plant which are necessary to its growth but are 
generally amply provided by the soil. The methods of analysis 
that; have been followed are those adopted by the Agricultural 
Education Association. They are set out in Hall, The Soil,'’ 
second edition, 1908, p. 142. 

1.— The Alluvial Soils. (See Tables on pp. 174-177.) 

Ovigin and Distribution of the Alluvial /%iZ^.-^The most recent 
soils are the alluvial deposits which occupy the fiats bordering the 
streams and rivers in the inland parts of the country and the much 
wider expanses of marshes along the coast line. The width of 
the former, generally river meadows among which the stream 
takes a sinuous course, is often regarded as evidence of a much 
greater rainfall in comparatively recent times, because no great 
period, geologically speaking, can have elapsed since they have 
been laid down, and the present rivers seem to overflow too 
rarely and to leave too little deposit behind to -account for the 
considerable depth and extent of alluvial soil that has accumu¬ 
lated. It is to be remembered, however, that only within recent 
years have the river courses been kept open; before the settle¬ 
ment of the district they must, especially in the hill country, 
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liave beeli continually cliokecl by fallen timber and tbe like, 
until, as may be seen in Canada and parts of Scandinavia at tbe 
present day, the whole bottom of the valley was a wet swamp 
along which the water oozed in various ill-defined channels.'^' 

The alluvium of the river valleys, since it consists of material 
washed off the uplands and brought down by the stream, must 
resemble in composition the soils bordering the stream a little 
nearer its source, and as the streams in our area are short the 
alluvial soils are often almost identical with the soils on the 
neighbouring formations, except for a little sorting of the par¬ 
ticles effected by the running water. Tor example, soil 189 
taken from' the flats near the mouth of the Wey at Addlestone is 
indistinguishable from a Bagshot Sand soil. Soils 103 and 140 
are essentially similar to the soils on Lower Greensand whicdi 
forms hills bordering the river at the points from which the 
samples are taken. It is noticeable that soil 140 comes from 
rather higher up the valley than the Greensand outcrop, but 
whether this is evidence of the former greater extension of the 
Greensand escarpment or of rain wash from the hills, which, 
though lower down the valley, are still near and at a much 
higher level, cannot well be determined. Similarly, the soils 
from the Eother river meadows taken near Bodiam, Sussex, 
Nos. 1T4 and 285, are similar in type to the neighbouring Wad- 
hurst Clay soils, though of a rather heavier character. 

The alluvial Marsh soils present similar variations due to their 
differences of origin, both as regards the rocks from which the 
rivers derived their suspended matter and the situation of the 
particular field within the marsh. The formation of these 
marshes, so characteristic of the area in question, is evidently of 
very recent origin, and may still be seen in progress at the 
mouth of the Eother and other places. 

Eomney Marsh is the largest of these areas; at the eastern 
extremity lies the Cinque port of Hythe, built on an old sea cliff 
of Lower Greensand, but now separated from the sea by some half- 
mile of meadow’ and shingle. From Hythe the low’ sea cliJf, first 
of Lower Greensand and then of Weald Clay, runs nearly due 
east to Appledore, where the Marsh turns inland for some 
distance along the courses of the Eother tributaries and includes 
the Isle of Oxney, w’hich is completely surrounded by the Levels. 
The former sea cliff is also seen in the Isle of Oxney; it begins 
again near Iden, wdience it may be traced, with breaks for the 
Tillingham and Brede Valleys, by Eye and Winchelsea to the sea 
near Eett. Seaward of the cliff comes the flat marsh, mostly 
about 10 feet above high w’ater mark; its length from WincheL 
sea to Hythe is about 20 miles, and its breadth from Appledore 
to New Eomney is about 10 miles. The seaw^ard end is formed 
by the promontory of Dungeness, a cape of shingle which is 
yearly pushing out further into deep water; the present irregular 
area of bare shingle banks or fulls is six miles or so long, and 
extends inland in places as much as three miles, right up to the 


The authors owe this suggestion to Mr. G. W. Lamplugh; F.R.S., of the 
Geological Survey. 
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town of Lydd. At Dungeness point itself tlie sliingie shelves oft 
wdtii startling abruptness, the ftve-fathoni line being little more 
than a hundred yards out from the shore. 

It is known that tlie eastern half, Romney Marsh proper, east 
of the Rhee wall of the Rother (which then ran from Appledore 
into the sea near New Romney) was dry land in pre-Roman 
times, since Roman coins and otJier antiquities have been 
repeatedly found all over the district. The western portion was 
at that time a tidal estuary running far into the land, with 
a belt of shingle and sand seaward, upon which the town of Lydd 
began to grow. The Walland and Denge Marshes, after 
one early reclamation about 774, were “ innedlittle 
by little under successive Archbishops of Canterbury, begin¬ 
ning with Recket in 11G2-74, but much of the western end 
of the marsh near Rye, to which the course of the Rother was 
afterwards deflected, has only become dry land within the last 
hundred years or so. The map (Fig. 20), which we owe to Mr. C. 
Stokes of Ashford, shows the successive positions of the coast line 
since accurate surveys have been made, together with the 
innings and their dates. The process of gaining land is still 
going on at the Rother mouth; the tides fling up a bank of shingle 
far out in the shallow bay, and in the lagoon thus cut off the tidal 
vfaters deposit their silt, until the bank, by further accumulations 
of shingle and blown sand, at last cuts oft the highest tides, and 
the muddy flat behind begins to cover itself with grass. The 
rapidity with which the work has been done is attested by the 
history of the Cinque Ports and ancient towns belonging to the 
Marsh—Hythe, New Romney, Lydd, Rye, and Winchelsea; once 
flourishing seaports, these towns are now left encircled by green 
meadows, and from them only a strip of sea is visible over the 
distant shingle bank. On the other hand, though the tides with 
their burden of shingle originally did the work of barring out 
the sea, they have not always proved equal to preserving it: the 
newly-won land still remained below high water mark, so that in 
exceptional storms the barrier would be burst and the salt waves 
would flood into the marshes. The hand of man has here stepped 
in to build up a sea wall, which is especially necessary because 
in several places the tides have changed their run with the 
growth of Dungeness, and tend to scour away the protecting 
shingle that they previously deposited. By careful groining, 
however, and by brushing with faggots, the face of the wall is 
maintained as a shingle bank and the sea is. kept out of the levels; 
at the same time an elaborate system of drains and sluices 
gathers up the land water which drains into the marsh and runs 
it oft at each low tide. The care of the sea wall and the drainage 
channels ^is in the hands of the Commissioners of the four 
Levels, who levy scots upon the land they benefit amounting 
to from tli^e to ten shillings per acre. Fig. 27 shows a typical 
^i^v over Romney Marsh taken from Eastchurcli church tower. 

1 which we can trace in some detail for Romney 

ilarsh have been going on within historic times at the other river 
mouths; Pevensey Level, though not so large as Romney Marsh, 
occupies a corresponding position to the west, where the southern 
arm of the Weald Clay plain comes down to the sea. 




ROMNEY MAHSII. 
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■ Tlie Lewes and Longliton Levels form a tract of marsh land 
extending* from Newhaven to Lewes and about 3^ miles across at 
the widest point; it is known locally as the ‘ ‘ Brooks ’ ’ (the 
alluvial meadows by the Eother are also called '' Brooks 
and until the close of the eighteenth century it was tidal estuary 
and salt marsh for the greater part of the year, during the remain¬ 
ing months it was let for a trifling sum to chair-bottom makers 
for rush cutting. John Ellman, the improver of the Southdown 
Sheep, appears to have been the first to exert himself to reclaim 
this land, and his nephew, also J ohn Ellman, about 1822 
straightened the course of the Ouse and embanked the land on 
either side. The land is still below river level at high tide but is 
not particularly w^et; it produces a very strong growth of herbage, 
which is generally grazed at first with sheep, laid in later for hay, 
and finally grazed again with cattle. The brooks ’’ are gene¬ 
rally let with a certain amount of hill land, and are used for 
dairy work and sheep and cattle breeding'rather than for fattening. 
The only manuring the land receives consists of occasional 
dressings of Basic Slag, which is found to answer very well. 

Along the other Sussex rivers some alluvial stretches also 
occur; there is a considerable patch at Amberley, and by the 
Adur there are extensive river meadows. The Brooks of the 
Adur and Arun have, however, been very imperfectly drained, 
nor have the rivers been straightened and embanked, so that the 
land lies wet all the winter and until late in the spring. In the 
years wlien prices were high, a number of small creeks in the 
maritime district were reclaimed by building sea walls, but this 
land has not now any specially high reputation. 

The course of the Thames as it opens seaward is lined by 
marshes all the way from Plumstead along the Hundred of Hoo 
and round the Isle of Grain into the Medway, beyond which the 
Slieppey, Luddenham, and Graveney Marshes stretch almost 
as far as Whitstable, where for the first time, except on the 
north coast of Sheppey, a veritable sea cliff comes down to 
the water’s edge, though it is formed of nothing more resistant 
than London Clay. A little more eastward, where the old 
lionian fortress of Iteculver guards the entrance to the Wentsum 
Channel inside the Isle of Thanet, the marshes begin again and 
sweei> round into the present valley of the Stour, where they 
expand into the wide flat of the Sandwich marshes, overlooked 
by a little knoll on which stands the other Eoman guardian for¬ 
tress of Eichboroiigh. Here also the medimval Port of Sand- 
wich, separated from open water by two miles or so of meadow 
and sandhill, attests the formation of the marshes within historic 
times. 

A(/riculturc o/u ilie Alluvial jSoHs, —All these marshes, with their 
similar origin, have certain features in common; in the fii‘stplace 
they are not marshes in the usual sense of the word, because they 
consist of firm grazing and arable land, marked off, it is true, by 
ditches which are full of water except in the driest seasons, but 
possessing only rare patches that are permanently wet and boggy. 
In the main they are treeless expanses of grass; except for the 
plantations round the sparsely scattered farms and cottages, the 
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only woody gTowtlis to be seen are the sloe bushes and a few 
willows along the sides of ditches, and the occasional twisted 
elders and prostrate broom oil the shingle banks to seaward. The 
fields are mainly covered by grass: parts of Eomney Marsh still 
show a good deal of arable land, but though the land bears 
immense crops, labour difficulties have made arable farming in¬ 
creasingly difficult. Very few people live in the marshes; in 
Romney Marsh the villages are scanty and the churches often 
shut up; farmhouses even are rare, and generally only occupied 
by a shepherd; the farmers live somewhere on the outskirts and 
keep one “ looker’’ to watch the stock on two or three hundred 
acres. The marshes are indeed not over healthy places to live in, 
though the agues and intermittent fevers which were once 
common have disappeared within the memory of living residents 
owing to the better drainage which now prevails. 

The depopulation of Romney Marsh is said to have begun witli 
the Black Death,” up to which time it was inainly under the 
plough; much of it was again broken up at the time of the 
Napoleonic wars and again about 1850-60, when corn prices were 
higli, but since then it has returned to pasture. Many of the 
field names show that they were at one time arable. 

The grazing land, which everywhere predominates, is 
often famous for its richness, though the fields diSer much 
from one another. In each district may be found fat¬ 
ting ” pastures, on which feeding cattle and sheep can be got 
ready for market without the aid of any artificial food. The 
‘‘fatting” fields are rarely continuous, but are generally sur¬ 
rounded by land which will merely keep the sheep growing or is 
only fit for breeding upon. The marsh pastures are, moreover, 
not very healthy for stock; not only are they unfit for growing 
sheep after the summer, but the losses in the flocks from various 
parasitic diseases and from what is known locally as “struck,” 
a bacterial disease caused by an organism considered to be 
identical with that which induces “black quarter” in cattle, 
are very great, amounting to from 6 to 12 per cent, of the total 
number of sheep. 

The soil is by no means even in quality; although Romney 
Marsh is famous for its richness, a certain amount of it is thin 
poor soil. 

An examination of the sheep and cattle maps (Figs. 54 and 52) 
will show that in Romney Marsh and most of the Kentish 
Marshes sheep predominate and cattle occupy quite a secondary 
place, but in the Pevensey Levels there are practically no sheep 
and the land is heavily stocked with cattle. The comparative 
absence of cattle in Romney Marsh is set down to its dryness and 
lack of running water; horned stock do not thrive on the stag¬ 
nant water of the ditches, which are also not full enough in the 
summer to retain cattle; indeed, in exceptional years they dry 
so much that the sheep of various owners unite and wander in 
vast flocks. Nowadays a few store cattle are often bought to eat 
off the rough grass before the fresh growth in spring, and others 
may be purchased to keep down the grass in seasons when it 
begins to be too plentiful for the sheep, but 3 ’ears ago wdien the 
marsh was wetter cattle were more plentiful and the necessary 
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btiilock fencing was obtained from the oak woods of the neigh¬ 
bouring Weald. In the Pevensey Levels, and to a less degree 
in the Graveney and Sandwich Marshes, broad streams of run¬ 
ning water are common; the Pevensey Levels also are wetter and 
carry a coarser vegetation. 

The management of sheep in Pomney Marsh has already been 
described; it only remains to add that the graziers who possess 
good pasture attach the utmost importance to keeping it grazed 
close. When the sheep first come down to the Marsh they are 
crowded on the land, often 20-30 to the acre, in order to eat every¬ 
thing ojS: before the growing season begins; this is called 
'‘tegging’’ the land. From this flock the more forward sheep 
are continually drafted into the fatting fields, but every effort is 
made to stock the land up to its full limit and to prevent the grass 
from running to seed, especially in the earlier months. It is 
said that a field may be spoilt for the season by leaving the grass 
to run up for ten days or so in early May when growth is active. 
The amount of stock the more famous fields of the marsh will 
carry and fatten is incredible, and these rich fields are sometimes 
only separated b^- a ditch or a fence from others that will do no 
more than keep the sheep on them in a groSving condition. Soil 
sample No. 200 is taken from a field near Lydd, reputed to be 
the strongest in the Marsh, on which as many as 50 sheep to the 
acre are sometimes put; it wull fatten about eight sheep to the 
acre. Samples Nos. 198 and 226 are taken from land which will 
fatten six sheep to the acre; No. 161 from Graveney Marsh, and 
No. 177 from St. Mary’s Marsh, are also taken from fields which 
are famous for their fattening quality. 

The rich grazing land is never mown, for mowing is con¬ 
sidered to damage the grazing for years afterwards; and land 
that has at some former time been under the plough is never 
considered to make good fatting pasture again, though Mr. A. 
Finn, of Lydd, has obtained fine pastures on arable land by 
sowing a good mixture of seeds and looking well after the pasture 
at first- 

Ants are very abundant on these lands, and unless the ant¬ 
hills are cut over regularly the pastures are soon injured. In 
all the sheep marshes, whether in Eomney or along the Thames, 
the predominant feature of the vegetation on the best fields is 
Rye grass, the shining leaves of which give the whole pasture a 
bright sheen in the sunlight. Other grasses present in notable 
quantity are the Bent grass \(Agrostls stolonifem), Crested Dogs- 
iail {Cymsums cristatus), and Meadow barley (Hordeimi praiense), 
the two latter being particularly prominent on the poorer lands 
in late summer, because of their dried culms which the stock 
refuse. There is always a good deal of white clover to be seen, 
and the herbage forms a thick close sole with a characteristic 
firm spring under the foot. In order to try if the differences in 
the feeding value of the different fields could be correlated with 
the botanical character of the herbage, Mr. H. W. Clements in 
1908 railed off two pieces of his fields at Orgarswick in Romney 
Marsh, one from a rich field. No. 226, which will fatten six sheep 
to tlie acre, the other from an adjoining field about 250 yards 
away that wull only keep tegs growing and improving through 


ilie summer. Wlieu the gTusses were in flower samples were: 
cut and a hotanical analysis made with the following results: — 




No. 230, ■ 

— 

Iso. 22(>, 
Fatting Land. 

Non-fatting 

Land. 


Sample Leafy. 

Sample Stemmy. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Perennial Rye-grass {Lolhiub pevome) . 

50*6 

56-6 

{Ar/rosth vulgcu'k) 

20*2 

2*6 

Crested Dogstail (Ci/nosiinis crlstakis) 

15-4 

15T 

Ye\\o\^02it{Ai'enajlacescens).,, 

4-3 

11-8 

Meadow barley {llorcleuni pmtense) ... 

0-2 

4-G 

Timothy {Phleuni pratense) 

0-4 

2-0 

Eough-stalked Meadow-grass {Pott trlvialls)... 

2-1 

1-2 

Yorkshire Fog (Holcics lanatus) 

09 

— 

Cocksfoot (Dactylls glomemta) . 

— 

OT 

Sheep’s Fescue 

OT 

0-3 

White Glover (TrifoUum repem) . 

2T 

0*9 

Buttercup {Ranunculus hulbosus) 

3*G 

3-7 

Various weeds . 

OT 

IT 


Without doubt the conditions under which these samples were 
obtained^ cut after running up to hay, explains the low propor¬ 
tion of white clover, which would bulk very much higher in the 
material that is continually grazed o:ff. Putting this fact aside, 
however, there is but little in the botanical composition of the 
two herbages to account for their great difference in feeding 
value; the best contains a little more clover and particularly 
more Bent grass, but this has never been regarded as especially 
valuable. The herbage from the poorer land contains more Oat 
grass, never considered of much account, more Meadow Barley, a 
bad grass, and more miscellaneous weeds, though both pastures 
are singularly free from weeds. Though the analysis shows about 
the same proportion of buttercup in each, the non-fatting fields 
in early summer are easily distinguished by the way they are 
covered with buttercup blossoms, whereas few flowers are seen 
on the fatting fields. Rushes also show distinctly on the, non- 
faiting fields, xi better clue to the superiority of No. 226 is 
perhaps to be found in the fact that the grass on No. 236 
easily runs up to stem, and has to be stocked with great care 
to prevent it so doing; even in the hay samples No. 226 
showed a much more leafy herbage. On making a chemical 
analysis of the two lots of hay, that from the good land was 
found to possess a little more nitrogen and phosphoric acid, 
though the differences are not very great, but it also shows 
a smaller proportion of fibre. These differences are not acci¬ 
dental, since they persist in the analyses of each species of grass 
sorted out from the two lots of hay; there was always a little 
less fibre and a little more nutrient .material in the grass from 
the fatting pasture. Now the more fibre a food contains the 
more work the animal has to do in order to .digest the food, until 
a point is reached when the energy an animal derives from the 
digested part of the food is all used up in the woik of digestion 
and nothing is left over for other work, nor is there any surplus 
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out of whicli to make flesk or fat. InTo amount of food of tliis 
quality will fatten the animal, and though the grass on the 
poorest fields is never so hard of digestion as this, it may yet 
leave the animal but a small margin on which to fatten. This 
explanation is, however, based upon the experience of a single 
season at one station and may not be found to hold generally; 
it must, therefore, be taken as a tentative conclusion only, which 
may require modification in the light of the further investigation 
now being pursued. The grass from the Romney Marsh fields 
is always much richer in nitrogen than other samples taken from 
the marshes elsewhere. 

Another sample of grass was taken in 1908 from one of the 
Sandwich Marshes, but from a field which does not compare 
with the Orgarswick fields, because it is regularly laid up for 
bay and heavily stocked in winter with sheep receiving artificial 
food. The botanical analysis was as follows: — 


per cent. 

Soft Brome (Bromus arvensis and B. mollis) ... 38‘6 

Meadow Barley {Hordeum ^mteiue) ... ... 12‘6 

Cocksfoot (Dactylis glomerata) ... ... ... 12'3 

Perennial Rye-grass (Lolium ferenne) . 7*9 

Yorkshire Fog (Holaus lanatiis) ... ... ... 7*4 

Rough-stalked Meadow-grass (Poa trknalis) ... 3*G 

Crested Dogstail (Cynosurvs crisfatvs) ... ... 2*0 

Timothy (Phleum pratense) ... ... ... 2*0 

Couch (Triticum re-pens) ... ... .... ... 1*8 

Other grass species. 2*4 

White Clover (Trifolium repens) ... ... ... 5*G 

OiheT Legnminosae ... ... ... ... ... 1-3 

Weeds ... ... ... ... ... ... 2*5 


The efiect of the haying is evident in the comparative absence 
of Rye grass. Crested Dogstail, and other finer grasses—their 
place being taken by such coarse species as the Bromes, Cocks¬ 
foot, and Yorkshire Fog. Again, however, the absence of weeds 
shows the richness of the land. 

Composition of the Allu-aial Soils ,—The details of the analyses 
of these alluvial soils give little clue to the causes of their rich¬ 
ness. In the first place they are extremely variable in 
mechanical composition; not only, as in the riverside alhivials, 
may one soil be built up of material washed from a very light 
and another from a comparatively heavy soil formation, but in 
different parts of the tidal estuary, as it silted up, deposits of 
very different character would be laid down. In the Romney 
Marshes, for instance, banks are often to be found which show 
shingle and sand close to the surface, though generally the good 
marsh soils are of a heavy type, and possess a siibsoil of stiff 
blue clay known locally as ''clyte.” 

The soils from Lydd and Midley form an exception: they 
are distinctively light loamy sands, containing little or no coarse 
sand, but fine sand is the dominant fraction and constitutes two- 
thirds of the whole, while the clay and the silt are both low, 
especially in the soil from the best land of all. Doubtless the 
basis of these soils was blown sand, for no other agency is likely 
to sort out material of such a grade. 
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The other Romney Marsh soils from Hope-all-Saints and from 
Orgarswick, on its eastern side^ are much heavier; again there 
is no coarse sand or gravel, hiit only ahont one-third of the whole 
is fine sand, the rest being pretty evenly divided between the 
silts and the clay, the latter amounting to more than 20 per cent. 
These soils are not unlike the two Bodiam soils taken from a 
point where the Rother just begins to be tidal, though the latter 
soils are a little heavier and contain rather more clay but less 
fine sand. 

The soil from the Pevensey Levels is again very similar to the 
Bodiam soils; doulfiless the similarity of these and the Orgars- 
wick soils is due to their common origin from material washed 
off the Wealden area. The Thames and Sandwich Marshes form 
another group, all much alike and lieavier than anything pre¬ 
viously described; in this group of soils not only are coarse sand 
and gravel absent, but the fine sand never reaches 10 per cent., 
the fine silt is about 20 per cent., and the clay amounts to 30 per 
cent, or over. This would seem to indicate that the neighboiir- 
ing London Clay formations have played a dominant part in the 
formation of these alluvials. 

One instructive feature about the alluvial soils is the similarity 
of composition of the surface and the subsoil. In the sedentary 
soils which have been formed in situ, the surface layer is generally 
coarser in texture than the subsoil, because during the whole 
process of formation of the soil there has been a washing down 
and washing away of the finest material, leaving the larger and 
coarser grains on the surface. Where the substratum is clay, 
the surface may have become considerably lightened by this 
pi^ocess, but as soon as one gets below the plough level the subsoil 
sets in, very little altered from the pure clay of still greater 
depths. But the alluvial soils were deposited as uniform material 
sorted by running water, they are of comparatively recent origin, 
and in many cases have been always covered with grass, so that 
the wasliing away of the finest material in the surface layer has 
not progressed very far. 

But thougd] the surface soil resembles the underlying layer 
very closely, yet not infrequently a complete and siidden change 
in composition may set in not far below the surface. This repre¬ 
sents a change in the conditions under which the original deposit 
was laid down; in the tidal estuary the bay in -which sand was 
collecting gets cut off from time to time by a bank and only 
flooded at high water, whereupon a much finer grade of material 
begins to collect, or conversely from the breaking down of such 
a bank a silt and clay deposit may be succeeded by a layer of 
sand. 

In Table I. will be found a series of analyses pushed to much 
greater depths than usual; in all cases the first and second foot 
possess much the same composition, but at Midley, somewhere 
between the second and third foot, the heavy surface material 
gives place to a soil composed almost wholly of fine sand. At 
Orgarswick no change was found down to a depth of seven feet, 
when a bed of peat was encountered; similarly at Hope-all-Saints 
the heavy soil persists to a depth of six feet, while at Lydd a 
bed of shingle occurs at no great depth. 
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Table I—Mechanical Analyses of consecutive 12 inch* depths 
of Soils from Romney Marsh. 


273. Midley. Poor field. 


— 

1st 12 ins. 

2nd 12 ins 

3rd 12 ins 

4th 12 ins. 

otli 12 ins. 

6th 12 ins 

7th 12 ins. 

Pine gravel, above 1 in.in. ... 

0*03 

0*04 

0 07 

0*06 

002 

0 01 


Coarse sand, l-0’2 in.m. 

0*09 

0*12 

0*10 

0*17 

0*49 

0-56 


Fine sand, 0’2-0*01 m.m. 

38*56 

37*68 

56*44 

66*94 

74*20 

75*22 


Silt, 0‘04-~0*0l mm . 

13*79 

13*81 

10*29 

7-71 

5*62 

4*48 

No 

Pine silt, 0*0l~0 02 m.m. 

15*13 

15*68 

10*42 

6*87 

5*42 

4*01 

sample 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m. 

19*52 

17*99 

9*83 

6*87 

4*68 

4*31 

taken. 

Calcium Carbonate. 

0*34 

4*18 

6*48 

6*96 

7*24 

6*57 


Loss on ignition . 

14*81 

8*28 

5-66 

8*97 

3*15 

0-77 


Moisture . 

3*01 

.3-il 

1*24 

1*64 

1*67 

1*52 


Total . 

105*28 

101 04 

100*53 

101*19 

102*49 

97*45 


Stones. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Fine silt, 0 01-0*005 m.m. ... 

9*55 

7-98 

4*99 

8 81 

2*99 

1*83 


„ ,, 0*005-0*002 m.m. ... 

5*5S 

7'65 

5*43 

3*56 

2*48 

2*18 



288. Midley. 

Good field. 




Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. ... ; 

0*04 

0*03 

0*07 

0*02 

0*19 



Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m, ... ' 

0*46 

0*30 

0*28 

0*36 

0*66 



Fine sand, O-2-O'O-l: m.m. ... | 

46*65 

36*85 

50*58 

69*20 

78*89 



Silt, 0*04-0*01 m.m.• 

10*94 

13*66 

10*10 

6*34 

4*98 

No. 

No. 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 ni.m. ... ! 

13*91 

17 20 

7*00 

6*41 

8*65 

sample 

sample 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m. 

13*09 

17*97 

15*01 

6*79 

4*91 

taken. 

taken. 

Calcium Carbonate . 

0*11 

3*68 

4*86 

6*29 

7*01 



Loss on ignition . 

11*55 

9*25 

6*71 

4*28 

3*00 



Moisture . 

3*69 

2*94 

1*68 

0*78 

0*76 



Total . 

100*44 

101*88 

96*29 

100*47 

104*00 



Stones.1 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 



Fine silt, 0-01-0*005 m.m. ... 

6*61 

9*34 

1*61 

3*12 

5*84 



„ „ 0*005-0'002 m.m. ... 

7*30 

7*86 

5*89 

3*29 

2*81 




286. Orgabswick. Poor field. 


Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. ... 

0*04 

0*06 

0*06 

0*07 

0*09 

0*02 

0*07 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 mm. 

0-26 

0*16 

0*52 

0*07 

0*19 

0*18 

0‘22 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*04 m.m. 

25*20 

29*01 

38*27 

23*63 

18*08 

25*45 

22*11 

Silt, 0*04-0*01 m.m. 

17*46 

16*01 

15*65 

18*08 

17*69 

15*48 

19*36 

Fine Silt, 0*01-0 002 m.m. ... 
Clay, below 0*002 m.m. 

16*52 

15*91 

11*93 

14*88 

16*88 

14*87 

15-61 

26*01 

25 48 

21*52 

22*55 

24*17 

25*22 

25*44 

Calcium Carbonate. 

0 32 

1*36 

7*58 

10*96 

8*22 

7*86 

7*88 

Loss on ignition . 

12*40 

9*81 

7-57 

7*37 

8*21 

8*76 

7*70 

Moisture . 

4*14 

3*55 

2-07 

2*05 

2*62 

2*58 

2*17 

Total ... ~ 

102-35 

100*85 

100*17 

99*66 

1 96*05 

99*87 

100*56 

Stones. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m, ... 

9*29 

9*49 

7*47 

8*54 

11*16 

8*88 

9*68 

„ „ 0 005-0*002 m.m. ... 

7*23 

6*42 

4*46 

6*84 

5*67 

5*49 

5*98 


226. Obgarswick. Good field. 


Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. ... 

0*05 

0*09 

002 

OTl 

0*16 

0*10 

0*09 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m. 

0-56 

0*38 

0-47 

0*59 

0*31 

0*25 

0*77 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*04 m.m. 

28-12 

27*48 

25*21 

29*25 

20*34 

16*65 

25*94 

Silt, 0*04-0*01 m.m. ... 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. ... 

15*63 

16*67 

17*60 

16*90 

18-51 

17*09 

17*84 

17-63 

14*38 

15*37 

13*37 

15*70 

15*86 

15 48 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m. 

22-81 

27*77 

26*01 

22*60 

26*61 

30*46 

23*91 

Calcium Carbouate. 

Nil. 

2*52 

6*86 

9*50 

7*78 

9-60 

6 44 

Loss on ignition 

13-25 

9*99 

8*31 

7*50 

8*34 

9*06 

9-62 

Moisture . 

3-94 

3*75 

[ 2*56 

2*10 

2 28 

3*85 

2-55 

Total . 

101*99 

108*03 

102*41 

101*92 

100*03 

102*42 

102*59 

Stones. 

Nil. 

Nil. ! 

m\. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

0*02 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. !!! 

9*42 

8*73 

9*55 

8*15 

9*86 

10*16 

8*84 

j, „ 0*005-0*002 m.m, ... 

8*21 

5*65 

5*82 

5*22 

5*84 

5*70 

6*59 


* The figures in the later tables (dhap. VI.) refer to 9 inch samples and are therefore not directly 
comparable with thesfi. 
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225. Lydd. Poor field 


- j Isfc 12 ins. 

2nd 12 ins. 

3rd 12 ins. 

4tb 12 ins. 

5tb 12 ins. 

Gtl\ 12 ins. 

Fine gravel, above 1 m.m.... 

0*11 

0*27 

0*12 

0*13 

0*17 

0*08 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m. 

8*10 

2*44 

2 83 

3*86 

8*15 

974 

Fine sand, 0-2-0*01 m.m. ... 

67*51 

69 88 

72*61 

75-33 

. 78*12 

78*80 

Silt, O-Ol-O-Ol m.m. 

6*18 

6*22 

4-73 

8*26 

2*45 

2*27 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*02 m.m. ... 

6*87 

4*81 

5*08 

8*82 

8*12 

2*47 

Olay below, 0*002 m.m. 

5*08 

7*70 

5*84 

4*87 

8*55 

8*88 

Calcium Carbonate. 

0*20 

1*42 

5*20 

8*68 

5*21 

5*22 

Loss on ignition . 

0*45 

5*58 

4*82 

8*78 

8*42 

8*07 

Moisture . 

2*28 

1*57 

2*80 

1*98 1 

1*88 

1*67 

Total . 

100'7S i 

09*84 

103-03 

104*11 

101*02 

101*60 

Stones . 

Nil. 

0*16 

0*09 

0*66 : 

Nil. 

1*70 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. ... 

8*17 

2*29 

3*08 

1*45 1 

1*58 

0*69 

,, „ 0*005-0*002 m.m. 

8*70 1 

I_ 1 

2*02 

2*05 

1*87 

■ 1*59 

1-78 


Lydd. Better ‘biifc not good. 


Fine gravel, above 1 m.m.... 
Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m. ... 
Fine sand, 0*2-0*04 m.m. ... 
Silt, 0 01-0*01 m.m. 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. ... 
Olay below 0*002 m.m. 

Calcium carbonate. 

Loss on ignition . 

Moisture . 

0*09 

2*65 

84*78 

22*52 

10*56 

17*00 

0*08 

12*05 

8*52 

0*05 

0*98 

27*84 

22*74 

11*82 

28*29 

1*08 

9*82 

8*58 

0*05 

1*05 

15*84 

22*53 

16*93 

30*33 

3*74 

9*84 

2*75 

0*85 

5*21 

18*05 

13*26 

14*71 

80*07 

204 

9*78 

1*72 

No 

sample 

taken. 

No 

sample 

taken. 

Total . 

108*26 

105*65 

102*61 

100-69 



Stones . 

0*61 

Nil. 

Nil. 

51*48 



Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. ... 

5*41 

8*86 

18*80 

10*80 



,, „ 0*005-0*002 m.m. 

5*15 

8*46 

8*18 

‘8*91 




198. Lydd. Grood field. 




Fine gravel, above 1 m.m.... 

0*09 

0-13 

0*05 

0*08 

0*02 

0 03 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m. 

2*57 

1*46 

0*68 

5*69 

20*85 

17*66 

Fine sand, 0'2-0*04 m.m. ... 

58*95 

59*68 

59*15 

71*91 

64*09 

66*32 

Silt, 0*04-0 01 m.m. 

20*05 

18*01 

18*84 

.5*58 

2*18 

3*21 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. ... 

6*14 

6*68 

6*51 

2*06 

2 46 

2*17 

Clay below, 0*002 m.m. 

7*41 

11*07 

8*13 

4*22 

2 13 

3*09 

Calcium Carbonate'. 

0*28 

4*44 

9*60 

7/50 

5'4 1- 

8*42 

Loss on ignition . 

9*80 

5-52 

4*56 

2*20 

1*97 

0*18 

■ Moisture .. . 

2-71 

2*03 

1*27 

1*20 

1*87 

1*87 

Total . 

102*95 

103*97 

102*24 

100-39 

100*46 

102*98 

Stones . 

0*99 

0*70 

0-01 

Nil. 

■ ■ Nil. 

Nil. 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. ... 

4*47 

4*95 

3-29 

0*45 

1*26 

ro9 

„ „ 0*005-0*002 m.m. 

1*67 

1*68 

2*22 

1*61 

' 1*20 

1*08 

275. Hope-all-SaijsTS. 

Poor field. 



Fine gravel, above 1 m.m.... 

0*15 

0-50 

Nil. 

0*03 

0*02 

0*03 

Coarse sand, 1-02 m.m. 

0*62 

0*74 

0*06 

0*11 

0*12 

0*23 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*04 m.m. ... 

18*10 

17-83 

13*18 

20*37 

20*71 

26*32 

Silt, 0*04-0*01 mm. 

25*45 

24*12 

23-.50 

15*92 

22*19 

20*87 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. ... 

18*58 

19*14 

12*20 

8*88 

10*95 

11*10 

Clay below, 0*002 m.m. 

24*61 

27-04 

38*64 

25*78 

24 88 

22 98 

Calcium Carbonate. 

0*18 

0*14 

8*68 

10-78 

14*62 

10*78 

Loss on ignition . 

14-70 

10*50 

10*43 

8-59 

7*14 

7*84 

Moisture . 

4*77 

4*96 

2*57 

2*58 

2*87 

2*28 

Total . 

107*16 

104*97 

104*26 

92*94 

102-40 ■ 

101*88 

Stones . 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

! Nil. 

• Nil. 

Nil. 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. ... 

10*00 

10 C2 

6*87 

5*74 

8*55 

7*25 

„ „ 0*005-0*002 m.m. 

8*58 

8*52 

5*33 

1 8*14 

■ 2*40 ■ 

8*85 
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281. Hope-all-Saikts. Good field. 


- j 1st 12 ins. 

•ind 12 ins. 

3rd 12 ins. 

4tli 12 ins. 

5tli 12 ins. 

Otli 12 in<. 

Fine gravel, above 1 ni.m,... 

0*15 

0*15 

0*06 

0-05 

0*01 

0*03 

Coarse sand, l-0’2 m.m. 

B*07 

3 *.55 

1*05 

0*73 

0*42 

0*24 

Fine sand, 0‘2-0*04 m.m. ... 

27*B2 

2.5*86 

18*‘J5 

22*39 

23*4«} 

25*04 

Silt, 0‘01-0*01 m.m. 

17*38 

20*90 

13*09 

16*30 

15-67 

1 7*:U 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. ... 

6*57 

9*72 

19*11 

11*21 

10-28 

9*72 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m. 

18*13 

22*09 

23*39 

23*72 

22*12 

21*03 

Calcium Carbonate. 

0*66 

8*00 

13*12 

11*54 

i 12*68 

13*46 

Loss on ignition . 

16*55 

8*15 

6*20 

9*53 

i 9*03 

S'67 

Moisture . 

4*65 

3*40 

2*78 

1*75 

1 1*64 

2*84 

Total . 

94*48 

101*82 

97*75 

97*22 

j 95*2S 

98*37 

Stones . 

mi 

0-02 

Nil 

0*02 

! Nil 

Nil 

Fine Silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m_ 

4-59 

7*44 

13*94 

8*51 

! 6-.'i6 

6*8S 

,, „ 0*005-0*002 m.m. 

1*98 

1 2*28 

5*17 

2*70 

j 

; 3-92 

2*84 


Tlie nieclianical analyses of tlie Marsh soils also fail to throw 
any light on the superiority of one field over its neighbour; not 
only do the soils from the rich fields in different places show no 
similarity, but if the best soil at Lydd be compared with its 
medium and poor neighbours no significant differences can be 
found. Similarly the Orgarswick poor soil is almost identical 
with the Orgarswick rich land, being only a trifle heavier. 


Among the alluvial soils are some of the true river meadow 
type, taken from comparatively small areas bordering the rivers 
instead of the wide flats of the Marshes we have been previously 
considering. 


Soil hTo. 140, from Yalding, and Yo. 103, from Xutfiehl, are 
somewhat similar in composition, being light sandy loams, rich 
in fine sand and silt. They present many features in common 
with the Lower Greensand soils, from which they have im- 
doiibtedly been derived. Soil No. 189 is taken from a farm 
bordering on the river Wey, about a mile above its Junction 
with the Thames. It is composed almost wholly of coarse and 
fine sand, and presents a strong likeness to the Bagshot Sands 
which the river has been crossing for some miles and which, 
indeed, form the only elevated ground adjacent to the land in 
question. Thoug'h of alluvial origin this soil shouid reaiiv^ oe 
reo'arded as Bagshot sand which has been washed into the river 
and re-deposited very soon after, with but little change beyond 
a slight reduction in the proportion of the finest particieb. Of 
very similar character are soils Ifos. 295-/, .duel sliould, from a 
o-eoloffical point of view, le associated with Ae Brick Earth 
formation, to he nest considered. These soils belong to an area 
of drift which covers much of the London Clay to the south-wes 
of London—Mitcham Common for example; they are of alluvial 
ori-in, but belong to an earlier epoch than the true recent 
alluvials with which we Imve 

however, these older alluvials consist chiefly of Buck Lartli, an 
S iV places pass into patches of Rravel and sand such as 


urdB 
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constitute tlie area under consideration. Tlie soils liave, how¬ 
ever ^ been placed in their present position because of their 
similarity in composition to the Weybridge soil, No. 189, a 
similarity which is in all probability due to a common origin 
from Bagshot Beds, though the Bagsliot Beds have been almost 
wholly denuded away from the Mitcham district, the patcJi 
forming Wimbledon Common being the nearest outlier. The 
analysis shows these soils to be exceedingly light in character, 
with an exceptional proportion of coarse sand. Soil No. 295 con¬ 
tain as much as 76 per cent, of coarse and fine sand, chiefly 
coarse; though it is used for market gardening and grows fair 
crops by the aid of immense dressings of London dung, it is 
notorious as a soil that blows when strong winds set in during the 
spring. 

Turning to the chemical composition of the soils, it will be 
seen that there is generally a very small proportion of carbonate 
of lime, which is sometimes barely perceptible. The exception 
is the soil from the Stonar Marsh, which shows nearly 8 per cent, 
in the soil and over 14 per cent, in the siibsoil; this probably 
represents a deposit of shell marl snch as is still being laid down 
near the month of the Stonr. The Worth Marsli also sliows 
2*5 per cent, and the Pevensey Level 2‘5 per cent, in the subsoil, 
again probably a shell deposit. In several cases the carbonate 
of lime indicated is evidently of artificial origin and represents 
lime or chalk that was pnt on when labour for sncli purposes was 
a little cheaper; Orgarswick No. 236, Weybridge No. 189, and 
Ewliurst No. 285 are examples of this kind. Desi^ite the lack of 
carbonate of lime the alluvial soils are never acid; they are 
probably just kept at the neutral point by the land water, wliich 
is always distinctly alkaline with bicarbonate of lime. 

The most characteristic feature of the analysis of these 
alluvial soils, mostly old pasture land, is their richness in 
organic matter and nitrogen, not only in the soil but in the sub¬ 
soil. All old gnass land contains much, organic matter and 
nitrogen in the surface soil, but these allnvials average 0*19 per 
cent, of nitrogen and 6'67 per cent, of organic matter in tlie 
subsoil, because they are made np of material wliich had been 
washed ofi some other surface soil before it was re-deposited 
by the river. It is the depth to which the rich soil extends, 
the lack of any raw nnweathered subsoil, and the presence of a 
permanent water table close below the surface, which chiefly 
account for the fertility of the alluvial soils. For example, soil 
No. 189 from Weybridge, is identical in mechanical composition 
with the soil of the barren Bagshot w^astes close at hand, and 
chemically also it is far from rich; in every respect it is thus 
as unlike a wheat soil as possible, yet it grows heavy crops of 
wheat of good quality, all because it lias permanent water two 
or three feet below the surface. 

The proportion of organic matter and nitrogen increases with 
the heaviness of the soils; the Lydd soils are not so rich as the 
Orgarswick, which in time fall below the soils of the Thames and 
Sandwich Marshes. The Stonar soil fornrs an exception to this 
rule, but high nitrogen content often goes with high calcium 
carbonate. 
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Tlie analyses considered in detail show in all these alliiTi-ii 
soils a high percentage of organic matter and nitrogen; the latte 
sometimes amounting to O'S to 0-6 per cent. 

The Potash content is high, on all the hearier soils, only the 
sandy soils from the neighbourhood of Lydd showing less‘than 
0 0 pel cent., while in the marshes derived from the London 
Cday it may rise to over I'O per cent. It is lower in the soils ot 
the flats along the rivers having their course in the Hastino-s 
heds,_ as might he expected from the low potash content of the 
rlastiiips's 1 aiicl. In tlie alliivials also tlie subsoil g^enerallT con¬ 
tains more potash than the soil. The available potash is also 
hi oil, being generally about 10 per cent, of the total potash. 

In the heavier soils the Magnesia amounts to about 0*5 per 
cent., rising exceptionally in the St. Mary’s soil to 1*3 per cent * 
in the sandy soils it is lower, from 0*2 to 0*3 per cent. In many 
of the soils the amount of Magnesia is equal to, and in some it 
is actually more tlian, that of Lime. 

The Alumina and Oxides of Iron call for no comment: the 
Alumina is as usual ahont one-third of the weight of Clay, while 
the Iron varies between 3*5 and 5*5 per cent, of the heavier soils, 
and is about 2*5 per cent, of the lighter soils. Tbe Iron is nearly 
always in the ferric state. 

Of Manganese there is little or none. 


The Phosphoric Acid averages about 0*13 per cent., the excep¬ 
tional cases being the Yalding soil Yo. 140, where it rises to 
*258 per cent, and one of the Pother '' brooks,*’ where it amounts 
to *343 per cent., but it is known that this field bad recently 
received very heavy dressings of Basic Slag. In the subsoil 
til ere is less phosphoric acid than in the soil, generally about 
0*1 per cent.; b\it the variations in the amount of phosphoric 
acid either in soil or subsoil cannot be correlated with any other 
factor. The available phosphoric acid amounts to about ten per 
cent, of the total, the exception being the TTeybridge soil, 
ISTo. 189, where it is about one-third of the total. The Sulphuric 
Acid is high in these soils rich in organic matter, between 0*1 
and 0*15 per cent. 

Manuring of the Alluvial Soils .—"With soils that are so 
generally grazed the question of manuring rarely comes up, but 
where tbe river alluvials are under arable cultivation tlieir treat¬ 
ment slionld be of the same nature as that of the neighbouring 
soils from which they have been derived. As a rule tlie alluvials 
are somewliat blended and show no special deficiencies to be 
corrected by manuring; they require a general manuring 
adjusted to the crops which they carry rather than one deter¬ 
mined by the soils themselves. In nearly all cases, however, 
alluvial soils are deficient in carbonate of lime and ^ are the 
better for liming or chalking; in Pomney Marsh chalk is always 
preferred to lime. A good guide to the need for chalk or lii^^ 
is to be obtained from the look of the water in the ditches if 
this is rusty and covered with an iridescent scuin^ it is a sign 
of some sourness in the subsoil which would he improved by 
lime. 

E 2 


14543 
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On the grass land manure is never used, tlioiigli in many cases, 
where it has been customary to feed large quantities of cake to 
the stock year after year, better results would be obtained if the 
expenditure on food were reduced and some lime or basic slag 
])oiight in its place. Often the lierbagc is over rank and too 
('barged with nitrogen; the use of mineral manures would give 
it a better feeding value so that the laud would carry the same 
amount of stock at much less cost for cake. Where basic slag 
has occasionally been tried the farmer generally reports that lie 
could never see where it had been put on, but on these rich lands, 
which already carry a good growth of wdiite clover, basic slag 
must not he expected to revolutionise the aspect of the herbage 
as it will on the poor clays. Its value will be found in the 
higlier feeding value of the herbage, the stock will graze more 
frequently on the portions to which the basic slag lias been 
applied, and by actual trial it has been found that the grass of 
some of the rich Eother ^Mnooks ’^ will do more work after 
treatment with basic clag, so that a saving can he effected in 
the cake bill on the farm that is much greater than the cost of 
the fertiliser. 


2. The Beick Eaeths. 

Origin and Distfibution of the BrieJe Earths .—The Brick Earths 
represent the alluvial soils of an earlier epoch; they exist in 
patches of no great extent in the valleys of the Thames and the 
Kentish rivers at some little elevation above the present wmtor 
level, and are the remains of alluvial deposits which once stretched 
widely across the earlier valleys, having been laid down at a time 
when the rivers ran in greater vohime than they do at present. 
As worked flints and the hones of the mammoth and other extinct 
animals are found in them, they must have been formed sin(‘.e 
the advent of man though long before historic times, when the 
Straits of Dover had not been cut but England was joined to 
the Continent and the Thames was a tiihutiuy of a much larger 
Rhine. 

From the geological point of view the Brick Earths are contem¬ 
poraneous with certain valley gravels and pure sands at the same 
level and laid down by the same running water; they merge into 
them imperceptibly, and sometimes the three deposits arc .so 
closely intermingled and localised that it is itnpossible to map them 
apart with accuracy. Soils 295-7 belong to this epoch geologi¬ 
cally blit have been included with the allnvials because of their 
resemblance to certain recent soils formed in the same way by wash¬ 
ing off the Bagshot Beds. The sands and gravels are, however, 
less extensive, and have no agricultural importance, except that 
occasionally the behaviour of a bed of Brick Earth may he modified 
by the presence of gravel or sand at no great distance below the 
surface. In two portions of the three counties the brick earth beds 
assume considerable importance and cover fairly wide areas, giv¬ 
ing rise to soils of great farming value. In East Kent, from the 
valley of the Cray eastwards as far as Faversliam, the Brick Earth 
forms a belt about 30-50 feet above sea-level, much cut up and 
intersected by later erosion; broad patches of the same formation 
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are also foiind on tlie eastern side of tlie Stour vall^'v Tlii- (.tlicr 
large area is the maritime district of Sussex, where all the lowet 
slopes of the chalk and the tertiary formations resting upon it 
Lrick Lartli, soutli of a line stretcliino' from 
Brighton to Lancing, Chichester and Emsworth. Just alono- this 
hue there is a narrow strip, about four miles wide at its broadest 
point near Clindiester but narrowing both east and west, known 
as valley gravel or ' Coomhe Bock ” ; the true Brick Earth comes 
south ot tills lu the valley gravel belt water-worn gravel, known 
orally as slirave _ comes close to the surface; the soil is rather 
lighter than the Brick Earth proper, and is easilv distinguished 
from it by the abundance of pebbles. The vallev travel land 
commands a considerably lower rental than the Brick Earth, beinu 
let as a iiile at about lO^’. per acre. The comparatiTe poTertv of 
tbe soil may also be seen in tbe widtb of tbe roads^ wliicli often 
have a broad strip of green on either side, whereas the roads on 
tile liricLv Eartli are narrow and are now worn deep below tbe level 
of tbe adjoining fields. 


1 be Brick Eartb represents tbe most generally fertile soil in tbe 
area 5 * it is a finely-tempered loam in wbicb fine sand and silt pre¬ 
dominate, making it easy to work under tbe plough, but at tbe 
same time there is enough fine silt and clay to’ give body as 
well as water-bolding capacity to tbe soil. It is in nearly all 
('Uses naturally under-drained by resting upon tbe Chalk or upon 
the light sands of tbe Tbanet formation; its depth varies from a 
iliin layer, hardly distinguishable from tbe underlying material, 
to a deposit 14 or 15 feet thick. Properly it is free from stones, 
iliongb, as has already been said, in places it contains beds of or 
merges into gravel, and over the one band of ''coombe'' in 
Sussex it is full of small waterworn stones. 


Agriculture on the Brich Earths .—In East Xent tbe Brick 
Eartb is almost wholly under the ifiongb, except for tbe extensive 
grass orchards of apple and cherry wbicb lie on this formation, 
especially in tbe neighbourhood of Faversbam, Sittingbourne, 
and Teynbam. In tbe neigbboniFood of Sittingbourne large areas 
have been dug up and burnt to bricks, and very generally tbe 
surface soil luus been thrown back, and planted with blackcurrants 
after tlie brick-making bad moved forward. Xearly all tbe best 
cherry orcliardwS lie on the Brick Eartb, and for them no better soil 
can be specified. Ail kinds of fruit are grown on this soil—goose¬ 
berries, currants, and i 3 lums, as well as' tbe apples and cherries 
already mentioned, and though tbe free stock is generally used a 
good many orchards of dwarf apples on paradise stocks have been 
recently planted. Hops form another favourite crop. Here are 
grown tbe choicest East Kent Goldings, tbe plants of wbicb live 
long and remain healthy, and even when they are worn out tbe 
land will bear replanting with bops and continue to yield crops 
whose magnitude is only excelled by tbe Fuggles plantations on 
the best Mid-Kent and Wealdeii soils. So valuable is the Brick 
Earth reckoned for bops and fruit that no great ex ten-1 of it 
under ordinary arable farming, though it all the standard 

crops well, particularly wheat, wbicb can be followed by barley of 
malting quality. Tbe land grows good crops of swedes, and it is 
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not too heavy to admit of tlieir being folded off witli slieep. May¬ 
weed {Aiitlieinis cotula L.), Cliailock or Kiiikle (Stnapis aroen.sis 
L.), and true Coucli {Triticmii repens L.), with Sow Thistles 
{Sonchvs sp.), Thistles (Carduvs sp.), and Docks sp.) are 

the most troublesome weeds, but Cliickweed (Stellaria media), 
Groundsel (Senecio vulgaris L.), Tat Hen (Chenopodium album 
L.), and Knot Grass (Polyganum aviculare L.) are common. 

The maritime district, often called the garden of Sussex, is 
equally famous for its fertility. Marshall described it as the 
most good wheat land and on the whole the most valuable arable 
district of equal extent in the Island,’^ and Farncombe, writing 
in 1850, says that much of the land was estimated as yielding five 
quarters of wheat for tithe commutation purposes, and that the 
Swedes were so good that on some farms neither cake nor corn was 
fed. The subsoils vary very greatly 'within a small area; wdiite 
and red clays, red sand and white, and chalky marl may all be 
seen along the course of a single drain. Large flints occur, but 
the rounded black pebbles characteristic of the Thaiiet beds are 
not found. Most of the land is under arable cultivation, thougli 
there is some pasture of a rather ordinary character along the 
water courses. As will be seen from the map (Fig. 45), wheat 
is perhaps the principal crop; five quarters are regularly grown, 
some farms average six, and seven quarters are commonly spoken 
of. Oats are much grown after the roots, but barley is mostly 
confined to tlie Cooinbe rock. A common rotation consists in 
taking two corn crops after the roots folded off, then clover 
followed by two more white straw- ('rops. Vetches are often fed 
off and follow-ed by mangolds; wdiile in some places wlien the 
oat crop can be harvested early trefoil is sown, and after a short 
growth is ploughed in as a preparation for wheat. Owing to 
favourable climatic conditions the harvests are early, while the 
dense ('Orii crops keep down the weeds. Sufficient cleaning (nn 
be done during vSeptember and October to ensure the success of 
the second corn crop. The straw is stilt ajid well set witli grain, 
and crops w-ill stand iiere wdiich on other formations would be laid. 

Potatoes and other special crops are but little grown, and the 
mainstay of the farming, after the sale of corn, is the fattening of 
stock. The land wdll permit of sheep being folded upon it in the 
winter, and large numbers of tegs are brought down from the 
South Downs or from the w-est country to be fattened. On the 
lighter lands near the hill a good many early lambs are reared 
from Dorset horn ew-es crossed wdth a Do'^ui ram, rye and vetches 
being growm as early keep for the ew-es and lambs. Devon cattle 
are also bought in for fattening in the yards. 

It is on this brick earth from Lancing w-estw^ards, and especi¬ 
ally in the neighbourhood of Worthing, that so much cultivation 
under glass is carried on, the wdiole industry being of compara¬ 
tively recent growdh. The chief crops are grapes, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, and forced strawberries, and the Worthing growers 
have achieved a high reputation for the quality and finish of their 
produce. 

Composition of the Brick Earths. —Turning to the analyses it 
wdll be seen that in Kent the Brick Earths give rise to a very 
uniform set of soils w'hich are devoid of stone and contain very 



little fine gravel or coarse sand^ but the next two fractions—the 
fine sand and the silt—constitute almost exactly two-thirds of the 
whole soil, sometimes the sand, but generally the silt, being the 
greater. The fine silt is very constant, between 8 and 10' per cent., 
and the clay between 10 and 15 per cent. The subsoil is, as 
usual, a little heavier than the soil, containing a little more clay 
and fine silt, but there is very little difference between soil and 
subsoil in these alluvials, much less than in many soils. 

The Sussex Erick Earth is very similar in mechanical coni- 
l)osition to that in Kent, though on the whole it is a trifie 
heavier, the difference being less seen in the clay than in the fine 
silt, which is distinctly higher in the Sussex than in the Kent 
soils. The Shopwyke soil, No. 207, is taken from the valley 
gravel or Coombe rock, but the chief featiire which distinguishes 
it from the other soils is its stony nature, the soil between the 
stones being much the same. All the Sussex Erick Earths contain 
some stone, more than do the Kent soils. 

The distinguishing feature of these analyses is the even distri¬ 
bution of the various grades of particles below the coarse sand 
limit; the soils are on the whole fine grained, but silt and fine 
sand predominate and not clay, and in consequence they drain 
freely and yet can lift water back by capillarity in seasons of 
drought. Thus they will keep crops growing during droughts 
wliicJi cause the plants to suffer severely on soils which have a 
much greater water-holding capacity but whicJi do not admit of 
much capillary rise. Both in Kent and Sussex dry seasons 
rather than wet are preferred for these soils. The Brick Earth 
soils all dry quickly and do not tend to cake on the surface after 
drying. 

Erom the cheinic-a] point of view tlie Erick Earth soils, like the 
more recent alluvials, are apt to be short of carbonate of lime; in 
the past they have very generally been dressed with the chalk which 
is not far away, and lime is alw'ays reported to do good. Indeed, 
in some cases it is necessary, for finger-and-toe ’’ or club root m 
iiirnips is not uncommon in either vSussex or Kent. Near the sea 
in the maritime part of Sussex a bed of marl can be reached a few 
feet below the surface, and the use of this in the past has done 
much to ameliorate the soils. Names like Marl-pit Laneand 

Marl-pit Field are still common though the pits are no longer 
open. Being arable soils, the proportion of organic matter 
and nitrogen is never so high as in the alluvial soils previously 
described, but the nitrogen is still very high on the average, 
even allowing for the fact that some of tlie soils are taken 
from hop-gardens. The nitrogen is also high in the 
subsoils, again a sign of the alluvial origin of the forma¬ 
tion, the deposit being made up of material originally washed 
from other soils. The proportion of potash is very constant, from 
0'8 to 0’4 per cent., and there is generally as much, or a little 
more, in ihe subsoil. The available potash is high, about 10 per 
cent, of the total. Magnesia lies betw^een 0*3 and 0*5 per cent., 
and is always less than the lime. Alumina, as usual, amounts to 
about one-third of the clay, and the ferric oxide is a little less, 
about 2*5 per cent., but ferrous compounds are rarely found. Some 
manganese is always present, about 0*04 per cent. 
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Tlie proportion of pliosplioric acid is liigdi, viiiying from 0*10 
to 0*25 per cent., probably on account of tlie liigdi cultivation and 
manuring* these soils have received. In the subsoil also it is con¬ 
siderably above the general average. The available phosphoric 
acid is also exceptionally high in amount, being over 10 and 
often as much as 20 per cent, of the total phosphoric acid. The 
sulphuric acid is low, about 0*05 per cent. 

Manuring of the Brick Earth, —The manuring required for 
these soils is of a general character, dictated by the kind of 
crop; for hops and fruit organic manures like shoddy, fish and 
meat guanos, and rape dust are in favour, and act quickly in the 
warm, well-worked soil. Superphosphate is the most suitable 
phosphatic manure for swedes, except where there is danger of 

finger-and-toe,^^ in which case a neutral phosphate like steamed 
bone-flour or phosphatic guano should be employed. Basic slag 
does well on the Sussex Brick Earths, but the East Kent soils 
are too dry to make it a success there. The Sussex Brick Earth 
is benefited by liming. Sulphate of ammonia, ordinarily a good 
active nitrogenous fertiliser for these soils, should also be avoided 
where finger-and-toe prevails, or used in mixture with nitrate 
of soda. Potasli manures are rarely necessary; even for the 
mangold crop a dressing of salt will generally liberate enough of 
the potash in the soil. 

This land is rarely laid down to permanent grass, but if a seeds 
mixture is required for that purpose the one recommended for the 
Clay-with-Elints (p. 78) Avill serve very well. For one year leys red 
clover can only be taken once in six, seven, or eight years, so in 
the alternate occasions when the seeds come round, either trefoil, 
alsike, or sainfoin should be sown, the two latter with rye 
grass; or a crop of winter vetches for hay could be followed by 
mustard or rape to be eaten off. Lucerne will also grow well on 
this land, wddch should be Avell limed before the seed is sown. 

o. Tiiii: Clvy-with-ElixVts. 

Origin and Distribution of the Clay-ivith-Fli/its. —It has 
already been mentioned that when the southern facing scarp of 
the North Downs is ascended there will be found a comparatively 
fiat plateau country, sloping very gently to the north and east, 
and covered with a pretty stiff formation of reddish clay in which 
numbers of large flints are to be found. 

The greater part of the chalk area from Guildford eastwards to 
Canterbury is covered by the Clay-wfith-Flints, with the excep¬ 
tion of certain stretches of bare chalk like the Epsom Downs and 
the sides and bottoms of the many valleys, generally dry, which 
run down the dip slope at right angles to the general line of the 
North Downs and cut deeply into the plateau. On the sides of 
these valleys the chalk has been bared and is only covered by the 
usual thin loam found where the chalk is not obscured by super¬ 
ficial deposits; in the bottoms of the valleys there are generally 
great accumulations of flint stones to represent the Clay-with- 
Elints that has been washed away. Along the promontories of 
chalk, protruding far into the low countiy between the dry 
■^'allcys that ridge the nortbern slope of the downs, stretch narrow 
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toijg'ues of tlie Clay-witli-Elints, Avliicli in the country betAveeii 
Cliatliani and I'aversliam get inextricably confused witli tbe 
patches of Tlianet Sand and Brick Earth also overlying tlie Chalk 
at the lower levels. In Kent^ east of the Stour, the Clay Avith 
Elints is pretty well confined to the plateau lying between the 
escarpment and the Elham Valley; the Upper Chalk to the east- 
Avard and the Isle of Thanet being only covered Avith a loam, often 
deep but presenting none of the distinctive features of the Clay- 
Avith-Elints. On the South Doavuis the Chiy-with-Elints is also 
absent except for a feAV small patches. 

The escarpment is usually formed of the Middle and LoAver 
(hialk—the grey chalk A\dthout flints, the Upper White Chalk with 
flints haAung as a rule been denuded nwaj near the edge of the 
escarpment, and as the Clay-with-Elints belong to no definite 
formation and possesses no sign of stratification it is often 
regarded as the undissolved portion of the original mass of Upper 
Chalk, AAdiich must have overlain the chalk rock as seen to-day 
on the plateau. Now the Upper White Chalk was originally about 
500 feet thick, it has a density of 1 * 6 , and, in addition to its 
flints, it contains about 1*2 per cent, of clay-like material insoluble 
in dilute acids, AAdiich in the laboratory attack the calcium car¬ 
bonate and leaA'e behind much the same material as water charged 
with carbonic acid Avould do in nature. The Clay-with-Flints 
has /a situ a density of about 1 * 9 , so that assuming it to repre¬ 
sent the undissolved residue of the chalk it would take about 
100 feet of chalk to make a foot of Clay-Avith-Elints, leaving 
out of accoAint the actual flint stones, which are not likely to add 
more than 10 per cent, to the space occupied by the clay itself. 

The thickness of the Chiy-Avith-Elints is rather difficult to 
estimate, because the surface of the chalk below is always very 
irregular and much let down into pipes and drainage channels, 
but in many places on the North Kent plateau the clay cannot 
aA'erage less than 15 feet thick. Such a thickness, even if no 
alloAvance Avere made for later surface denudation, would imply at 
least 1,500 feet of chalk removed, Avhereas not more than 500 are 
supposed to liaA^e existed.* It is therefore necessary to assume 
that some other formations as well as the Chalk Avent to the making 
of the Clay-with-Elints, and the probability is that the lower 
more loamy strata of the Thanet Sands contributed. In many 
parts of the Clay-Avith-Elints, especially in Surrey, the clay 
becomes distinctly loamy and even shoAVS inclusions of almost 
pure sand; in Hertfordshire again, AAhere a thick Clay-with- 
Elints caps the Chalk there can be seen in the subsoil blocks of 
undoubted Thanet Sand, in which the original stratification has not 
been entirely obliterated. As, hoAvever, the rounded black flint 
pebbles, so characteristic of the higher Thanet beds, are rarely 
found in the Clay-Avith-Elints, no strata above the loAver Thanet 
beds can Inun contributed to its formation. Under AAhat con¬ 
ditions the Clay-Avith-Elints was formed it is difficult to sur¬ 
mise ; it has clearly neA’-er undergone the sorting action of running 
Avater, its flints are unworn, and it lies only on the A^^ry ca,ps of 


Sec altio A. J. Jukcs-BroAViie. Qaarl. JuLor. GeoL Soc.^ 1906, G’2, 132. 
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tlie liills and along’ tlie top of tlie plateaux, for oji tlie sides of tlic 
slopes and in tlie valleys it has heen thinned down or denuded 
away. Whatever its origin the Clay-with-Flints forms a hed 
of stiff sandy clay in which flints of all sizes are irregularly 
scattered; below the surface it has a pronounced reddish colour, 
and where it rests on the irregular surface of the chalk there is 
generally to he seen a thin chocolate-coloured layer of polished 
clay, in vdiich a good deal of oxide of manganese can be detected. 

Agriculture on the Clay-with-Flints .—At the surface the 
Clay-with-Flints give rise to dull reddish soil, of a distinctly 
clay-like character, very wet and sticky in the winter a,nd dryijig 
in the summer to hard intractable clods. The surface is covered 
with flint stones of all sizes which help both to drain and warm 
the soil, but they increase the labour of horses on the land and 
are very destructive of ploughs and cultivators. Only a small 
proportion, however, of the surface of the Clay-with-Flints is 
under the plough, but much is in woodland, and it is in fact the 
presence of this stubborn soil which accounts for the compara¬ 
tively wooded aspect of the North Downs, especially near the 
escarpment. 

In Surrey the Downs from Guildford to the Mole Valley are 
heavily -wooded, but as the map shows (Fig. 55) there is then 
less wood until the neighbourhood of Kiiockholt is reached, 
whence there is a long line of big woods near the edge of the 
escarpment, the most extensive being perhaps the Kingswood that 
stretches from above Lenhain to the Stour Valley. East of the 
Stour, between Wye, the Elham Valley, and Folkestone, the 
chalk is very generally covered by the Clay-with-Flints, 
and the woodlands are there most extensive, diversified by open 
unenclosed heaths or niiimises,’^ clothed with gorse and 
bracken. . The typical management is oak over copse, the copse 
wood being generally chestnut which is cut over for hop poles on 
a 14 to 18 y'ears’ lease. Ash and birch are also common in the 
underwo(Hl, with a good proportion of hornbeam, but the situation 
is apt to be too dry for ash. Besides oak a good deal of beech 
timber is to be seen, but that is where the clay is rather lighter 
and thinner. 

Of cleared land, much that was at one time in arable cultiva¬ 
tion has sunk down to a state of poor pasture; only those portions 
well back from the escarpment where the height above sea level 
has dropped considerably still remain under the plough. The 
typical Clay-with-Flints land is stifle and intractable and not 
particularly productive at such heights as 400 to 600 feet above sea 
level, and it has in consequence gone back to grass, though witli 
careful farming and manure it will yield excellent crops of corn 
and especially of wheat. The small value of the soil comes from 
its wetness and stickiness in winter, and its consequent lateness 
(this also depends upon the altitude); it is impossible to fold 
sheep upon it in the wunter, and it requires considerable skill in 
handling to secure a good tilth. At lower elevations, however, 
when well managed and liberally manured, it grows good corn 
and bean crops, and both mangolds and turnips, the latter suffer¬ 
ing less from mildew than on the lighter and hotter soils. The 
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turniijs slioukl be drawn off tlie land; sometimes slieep are folded 
upon tlie stubbles, tbe roots being* brought to them in order to 
awoid the risk of poaching the land too much. On the better 
soils of this type, as in the Favershani and Sittingbourne districts, 
where the Clay-with-Flints extends into the highly-farmed 
country, a rotation of roots, oats, seeds, wheat, and barley is often 
followed, the dung being applied before the wheat. In this dis¬ 
trict some hops are grown in the Clay-witli-Flints, though the 
soil has reached nearly the limiting degree of heaviness for hops; 
fruit also does well, especially apples and cherries, if the land 
is properly managed at first and the trees are given a good start. 
The most troublesome weeds on this formation are Charlock 
(Sinapis arvensis L.), Black Bent Grass (Alopeciiriis agrestis L.) 
often called Couch Grass, though the true Couch {TritiGum 
repens L.) also occurs on this land. Sow Thistles (particularly 
Soiichus arvensis L.), Bindweed {Convolvulus arvensis L.), and tlie 
Docks, Thistles, and Poppies that are common to most soils. 

Composition of the Clay-ivith-Idmts .—An examination of 
the mechanical analyses shows that these soils are not unlike the 
Brick Earths previously described, though they are of a distinctly 
heavier type and much more variable among themselves. All 
the Surrey examples and one of the Kentish soils contain con¬ 
siderable quantities of coarse sand, ranging from 4 to 14 per cent., 
but the fine sand is generally the largest fraction, ranging from 
20 to 34 per cent. The silt is about eqiially large; the fine silt 
amounts to aboirt 10 per cent., while the clay ranges from about 
11 per cent, to as much as 30 per cent., IG per cent, being about 
the average. Though the mechanical analj^ses vary so much, it 
IS still possible to recognise these soils as belonging to a common 
type; the Itothanisted soil, wdiich is similarly situated on the 
chalk plateau in Hertfordshire, is very similar and falls into 
line with them. It is noteworthy that these soils are all con¬ 
siderably lighter than their subsoils, the differences in the pro¬ 
portion of clay being in many cases exceptionally large. 

As regards the chemical analyses, one of the most striking 
features is the small proportion of lime; considering that the 
soils have been largely formed out of the Clialk and rest upon it, 
it is remarkable how thoroughly they have been decalcified. 
When walking about the diversified country on the top of the 
North Downs the Clay-with-Flints can at once be recognised 
by the sudden cessation of the chalk plants and their replacement 
by distinct calcifuges. The foxglove is a very good test plant 
in this way as it never strays on to land containing much calcium 
carbonate; gorse and broom are also characteristic, mixed 
usually with bracken. Heather is rare in the East Kent 
area, but it is common on the corresponding but more sandy soils 
of Surrey, e.g., on Walton Heath. Spanish Chestnut and horn¬ 
beam iji the woodlands are also characteristic calcifuge trees. 
The lack of lime has a very injurious effect upon the texture of 
these soils, and lime or chalk is absolutely necessary if they are 
to be kept working freely under the plough. In the eighteenth 
century and earlier it was part of the regular routine of farming 
on these soils to sink pits through the clay and bring up chalk 
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to be spread OYer tlie fields, and most of llie arable land that works 
easily at the present time will be found to liave been so tliorouglily 
clialked at some earlier date tliat it still contains one per cent, or 
more of carbonate of lime. In Hertfordsliire on the Eotliamsted 
estate tliis clialking process, wbicb lias been discontinued since 
tlie early years of tbe nineteentli centimy, lias left from 2 to 5 per 
cent, of carbonate of lime in tbe surface soil, and it lias been 
sliown that tlie fields wliicb were passed over wben tbe clialking 
\vas done are not now fit for arable cultivation, but bave gone 
down to grass of tbe poorest quality, so wet and stiff is tbe land. 

Among tbe soils under review it will be noticed that jN^os. 159, 
155, and 110 bave eacb got more than 1 per cent, of calcium 
carbonate in tbe surface soil, and tbat it is of artificial origin 
may be inferred from tbe fact tbat there is more in tbe surface 
soil than in the subsoil. jMos. 137, 180, 109, 108, and 111 bave 
about balf a per cent, and have doubtless been clialked or limed; 
the natnral untoucbed soil is seen in Nos. 157, 153, and 135, 
where there is less than one-tenth per cent, in either soil or sub¬ 
soil. A good example of tbe value of chalking is afforded by 
soils Nos. 109 and 110, wbicb are taken from adjoining fields; 
No. 109 is reputed to be tbe stiffest soil in tbe district, easily gets 
water-logged and lias been laid down to grass, whereas No. 110 
is kept ill arable and yields good crops. Tbe niecbanical analyses 
show tbat No. 110 is really slightly tbe heavier soil of tbe two, 
but it contains 1‘08 per cent, and O’28 per cent, of calcium car¬ 
bonate in soil and subsoil respectively, while No. 109 only 
contains 0*48 and 0*08 per cent. It is tbe presence of tbe extra 
carbonate of lime in No. 110 wbicb keeps tbe soil open and 
friable. 

Tbe soils from tbe Clay-witb-ITints show about an average 
amount of organic matter and nitrogen; tbe figures are rather 
high for arable soils, but tbe texture is heavy and tbe soils 
generally cool, both factors wbicb tend towards the preservation 
of organic matter. In tbe subsoils also tbe proportion of nitrogen 
is rather high, up to 0*13 per cent. Tbe potash is very constant 
in amount, ranging from 0*35 to 0*4 per cent., a little more being 
present in tbe subsoils. Tbe available potash is fairly high, 
amounting to about 10 per cent, of tbe total potash, though in 
tbe Surrey soils it is more nearly 5 per cent. Tbe magnesia 
varies between 0*3 and 0*5 per cent., being generally lower than 
tbe lime. Alumina, as usual, varies with the clay and constitutes 
from 5 to 6 per cent, of tbe soil. Tbe ferric oxide falls usually 
between 3 and 5 per cent., and only in one case was ferrous iron 
noticed. Manganese is present in comparatively large amounts; 
with one exception about 0*1 per cent, is found. Tbe phosphoric 
acid is, on tbe whole, rather low, from 0*10 to 0*13 per cent., 
with less in tbe subsoil, but tbe available pliospboric acid is 
generally more than 10 per cent, of tbe total, and ranges from 
0*01 to 0*02 per cent. General experience shows tbat pbospbatic 
manures are necessary on these soils. Tbe sulphuric acid calls 
for no comment, being pretty constant at about 0*05 per cent. 

Manuring of the Clay-ivith-Flints .—It has already been indi¬ 
cated tbat all these soils should be periodically limed or chalked; 
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the best plan is to give them about a ton of quicklime per acre 
once during each rotation, spreading it after slaking on the 
stubble before ploughing this up for roots. If ground lime can 
be obtained and sown by machine, half a ton per acre will suffice. 
Even where some lime or chalk has been used in the past it is 
necessary to renew the application, because the rain water 
draining through the soil is always removing some of the liine. 
On the similar soils at Rothamsted it is found that the carbonate 
of lime is being* removed from the surface soil at the rate of about 
800 lb. of carbonate of lime per acre per annum, and the use of 
fertilisers like sulphate of ammonia increases the rate of loss. 

Farmyard manure is especially valuable on this stubborn soil; 
as far as possible it should he taken out of the yards long and 
green and ploughed into the land before the winter sets in. It 
is not customary in East Kent to dung for the swedes, because 
it is found to ‘^‘let the drought” into the land too much; as a 
rule, the dung is spread on the old seeds layer and ploughed in 
l)efore the wheat. 

Of the pliospliatic manures basic slag has proved to be valuable, 
particularly so where the land is deficient in lime, hut where the 
land has been chalked superphosphate will give better returns, 
as the climate is a little dry to enable basic slag to exert its best 
effects. 

Potassic manures have been found usefiil for the mangold crop, 
but are not required anywhere else in the rotation; even with 
mangolds the use of nitrate of soda as a source of nitrogen, 
mixed with salt, will generally liberate enough potash from the 
soil to obviate the need for direct potash manuring. The kind of 
dressings recommended are : — 

For swede turnips without dung— 

4 cwt. per acre, superphosphate or basic slag. 

1 cwt. per acre, fish guano. 

.1/2 cwt. per acre, sulphate of ammonia. 

The superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia should only be 
used where the soil contains some carbonate of lime. 


For mangolds: — 

10 tons farmyard manure 
2 cwt. superpbospliate 
2 cwt. nitrate of soda 
2 cwt. salt 


j* before tlie seed, 
i as a top dressing. 


For barley, after wheat, if the land is not in very good con¬ 
dition, 3 cwt. of superphosphate and 2 cwt. of rape-dust makes 
a good mauure, hut good barley can only be grown on the lower 
levels. 


As to seed mixtures, red clover is not good when it is taken 
more frequently than one year in seven; a mixture of about 20 lb. 
of broad-leaved red clover and 4 lb. of rye grass should he alter¬ 
nated with a mixture of 2 bushels unmilled sainfoin, 5 lb. of 
Alsike clover, and 3 Ih. of Italian rye grass when the seeds come 
ronnd again in the rotation. This succeeds on the lower and 
better soils, hut on the stiffest and coldest clays it is better to 
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adopt a rotation in wliicli ilio seeds are left down for three yeai's 
or so, and sow a mixture of tlie following order: - 


Perennial red clover 
xllsike 

White clover 
Italian rye grass 
Perennial rye grass 
Timothy 
Cocksfoot 
Meadow fescue 


11 ). 

3 

3 

2 

5 

5 

2 

3 

2 


25 


For permanent pasture the following mixture answ^m^s: — 


Perennial red clover ... .. ... 2 

Alsike ... ... ... . 3 

White clover . 2 

Meadow foxtail . 5 

Cocksfoot . 5 

Tall oat grass {A. datior) . 3 

Meadow fescue ... ... ... ... 3 

Perennial rye gravSS ... ... ... 5 

Rough-stalked meadow grass ... ... 2 

Timothy ... ... ... ... ... 2 


Lucerne can be grown successfully on the Clay-with-Flints, 
but the land should be well prepared and limed beforehand; it 
will rarely stand more than five years, as it becomes choked with 
the creeping Agr^stis or bent grass. 

On some parts of the Downs between Lenham and Folkestone 
small patches of reddish sand occur near the edge of the escarp¬ 
ment; these have been identified as a particular tertiary forma¬ 
tion, represented elsewhere in Belgium and by a small patcli. in 
Cornwall. They have been called the Lenham Sands, but they 
possess no agricultural importance, being so elevated that they 
are only covered by either poor grass or woodland. 


4. The Bagsiiot Beds. 

Distribution of the Bagshot Beds .—The most recent geological 
formation possessing any considerable outcrop in the south¬ 
eastern area is known as the Bagshot Beds, a series of sandy 
strata which owe their name to the village of Bagshot in north¬ 
west Surrey, a district that is mostly covered by these beds. 
Geologically the Bagshot Sands are divided into upper, middle, 
and lower beds, but the whole series is so much alike litho¬ 
logically that the classification possesses little agricultural sig¬ 
nificance; from top to bottom of the formation the same coarse 
sandy material occurs with occasional thin partings of finer sandy 
clay either yellowish, red, or blue, and locally called blue slip.’’ 
The upper and middle beds often form hilLs, with a slightly 
scarped face to tlie southward; tbe Lower Bagvshot Beds occupy 
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the valley, and as they receive the drainage from the higher beds 
they are more often in cultivation, or even carry pasture by the 
stream sides. 

In Kent the Bagshots are only to be recognised as a thin cap 
of ligliter material upon the London Clay in the Isle of Sheppey, 
and it is not until Wimbledon Hill is reached that another sac\' 
(‘ap can be recognised. Krom thence westwards the Bagshots 
form a gradually widening wedge shaped area; at first only out- 
liers appear upon the London Clay, sometimes as extensive areas 
like Esher and Oxshott Commons, sometimes as a barely recog¬ 
nisable stratum merely lightening the London Clay below, until 
west of the Wey the main area begins and nothing else is seen 
until the county boundary is reached. From Clandon to 
Weybridge the Bagshots are much intermixed with patches of 
alluvium brought by the Mole and the Wey, as at Horsham, 
Byfleet, and Chobhani. The alluvium is generally occupied by 
market gardeners and fruit growers, the Bagshots are either open 
heath or golf links. Southward the boundary is formed by the 
breadth of London Clay which lies at the foot of the Chalk 
Downs, and at the junction of the sand and clay some very good 
soils occur. The Bagshots then continue into Hampshire and 
Berkshire, forming the great extent of heaths round Aldershot, 
Ascot, and Windsor Forest, almost as far up the Thames Talley 
as Heading. 

The Bagshot country is all of much the same character: it 
consists of barren open heaths, covered with heather and tnssocky 
gi^a-ss, though big patches occur bare of vegetation and show a 
black peaty surface through which white bleached sand 
(Cobbett’s '‘spuey sand’’) breaks through in places. Extensive 
plantations of Scotch Fir and other conifers are to he seen; the 
Scotch Fir sows itself and will creep over the heaths if allowed to 
do so. Fig. 28 shows a characteristic view. 

AgricuHiire on the Bagshot Beds .—For more than a century 
tlie dryness of the soil and the ease of finding water has made 
the dikrict a favourite one for residential purposes, while the 
establishment of the Aldershot Camp, the Military College at 
Sandhurst, and the Staff College at Camberley, have also con¬ 
tributed to the growth of a residential population. A large pro¬ 
portion of the Bagshot area is common land and much that was 
still uuenclosed has been bought up by the War Office from time 
to time, so that the agricultural land in this area is not im¬ 
portant. The soil has remained heath and common^ simply 
because it has always been too poor to be worth enclosing and 
cultivating; only near the bottoms of the valleys where a little 
deeper soil has aceuniulated, or on certain areas where the soil 
is not quite so light as usual, has cultivation sprung up, but 
thanks to the liberal use of London dung, street refuse and the 
like, the barren sands have in many cases been transformed into 
useful land, especially for market garden purposes. ) ery often, 
however, the small farms—originally squatters' seimres—are 
wretched affairs of poor arable land on the sides of the 
with some miserable grass land along the streams, and the 
occupiers only make a living because there are good markets ui 
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the houses round about for everything that can be sold oif the 
farm, such as hay, straw, oats, milk, eggs, and chickens. 

The natural vegetation of the Bagshot Sands is determined by 
two factors—the entire lack of lime in the soil and its extreme 
dryness. The soil being almost entirely composed of sand the 
rainfall percolates with great rapidity; the coarse-textnred soil 
itself possesses a very small water-holding (‘apacity and cannot 
lift water to any extent by capillarity, and tlie only wet patches 
in the area are where the partings of clay or the iron pan holds 
up the water near the surface, in which case peat at once begins 
to accumulate owing to the absence of lime. On the heaths the 
absence of lime and the acidity of the soil result in the bleaching 
of the otherwise rusty-coloured sand for a foot or more below the 
surface; below the bleached sand a hard black layer, half-an-inch 
or more in thickness, containing oxides of iron and manganese 
is always found and in some places it may get so consolidated 
that it seriously interferes with the drainage and creates a boggy 
spot. In places the Lower Bagshots are kept water-logged 
because they rest on a saucer-like depression in the London Clay 
below them, as on Clandon Common; in such cases acid con¬ 
ditions and the formation of peat rapidly set in. 

On the open land the most characteristic plant is the Heather 
{Calluna vulgaris, Salisb.), but both the Bell and the Cross- 
leaved Heaths (Erica cinerea, L. and Erica Tetralix, L.) are also 
found. Associated with the heaths are the Creeping Willow 
(Salix repens, L.), the small prickly or Needle Furze {Genista 
angUca, L.) and Bracken {Pteris aquilina, L.). Gorse is very 
general and Foxgloves occur everywhere; Tormentil, Sorrel, 
Silver-weed, various Agarics and Mosses with Cotton Grass, 
Sedges, and Bog Asphodel in the wet places, are also characteris¬ 
tic, as also' the generally tufted liabit of the grasses, Molima 
coerulea, Mcench, Agrostis alba, L., and Sheep’s Fescue in par¬ 
ticular. The characteristic trees are Scotch Fir and Austrian 
Pine, but all kinds of Conifers are planted for ornamental pur¬ 
poses and flourish; Birches are common on the edges of tlie 
heaths, and Spanish Chestnut is planted in places. Hollies 
flourish, as do Ehododendrons and all tlieir allies. 

Although the farming on the Bagshot Sands is not of very 
great importance there are three distinct types of holding. In 
the first place there are the intensively cultivated market garden 
farms on the patches of Bagshot Sand in the valleys of the Thames 
and of the Wey and Mole, near Esher, Old Woking, Chertsey, 
and Windlesham; all farms which keep few or no stock, but sell 
everything off, growing Brussels sprouts, broccoli, peas, imnner 
beans, carrots, potatoes, and similar crops, and trusting largely 
to purchased dung for their manure. These farms are partly 
on the Bagshot beds and partly on the alluvials, which, however, 
are in this region hardly to be distinguished from the former 
in texture and composition, as for example Nos. 189, 295-7, 
^escribed under the alluvials. It is noteworthy that these farms 
are to some extent dropping market gardening in consequence of 
the low prices that have ruled of late years for vegetables, and 
instead ai'e taking to mixed farming and corn growing, especially 
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as the neighbourhood afiords a good market for straw. The lainl 
is now in high condition as a result of the market ganleiiing, and 
as it is very ea.sy to work, good crops of corn can lie ^*own 
exceedingly cheaply if the spring and summer do nut prove tuo 
dry; the manuring, however, must be kept up, as this kind yields 
miserable crops if allowed to fall back into its liatuiaf iM>or 
condition. The size of the crop largely depends cm tlie sea-on. 
The most favoui’ahle weather conditions are dry winiers. warm 
springs, and showery snmmers. Milch cows are beirnr int-rea^- 
ingdy kept on the green-soiling system, but sheep are rarely seen. 

Besides this intensive farming, which is or was mo-ily* bounii 
up with market gardening, there are, especially towards the 
western boundary of the connty, many small farms of the poorest 
type, where the outlay necessary to create a soil on this type of 
land has never been made. As has been said before these farms 
depend upon sales to the residents near, carting, and so forth. 

Thirdly, the Bagshot Beds are largely occupied by iiur-ery 
gardens, which stretch in almost a continuous line fruni tiid 
"Woking to the county boundary; there a very large pruportiun of 
the stocks for fruit trees, and the ornamental shrubs and s uniirTs. 
sold in this country, are propagated. Forest trees, iruit tree-, 
and roses are largely raised elsewhere, but with these extrprf^^m- 
most of the general trade nursery stock of the cGiintiy v^mes 
from this district. The warm early soil, wliieli can be wurhrti in 
almost any conditions of weather, and the way it- open -andy 
character stimulates the production of fibrous rooi-.pn:i:ouii- tor 
the location of the nurseries on this soil. There ns a.'-s a Ltiraiu 


amount of strawberry growing in the Thames ^ 

The Bagshot sand nndex cultivation is, like all linlnp-u:.-, ex¬ 
tremely subject to weeds, as a rule quickly growing aiiniuil-. -^-Yrra* 
of which are indicative of the acid natui'e of the soil. Ti:e most 
troublesome are the Corn Marigold iChrysantJifJUiii^- 
L.) locally named '' yellowby,''' Sheep's Sorrel iRiimfr 
L.), Spurrey (Spergula arvensis, L.) locally termeil doilder, 
W^ire-weed {Polygouutp historto.)^ Couch il piticu in k.a 

'' Water grass (Agrostls alba, L.), and a tali fomi of 
stolonifem which is exceedingly abimdant in the «“orii 
the land is inclined to be wet below. 

The pastures are poor, largely composed of lufied nra-^-e.- 
Sheep’s Fescue (Festuca orina, L.), and Bent iAgroit^ mnn. L. v 
while Sweet Vernal grass iAntJio,mntlium oioriituh..!^. . C rented 
Doo'stail (Cynosurus crisfatus, L.j, and Yorkshire log ^Ht^icus 
lanatus, L.) are also abundant. The chief legiiniinous ^ants 
are Bird’s Foot Trefoil, (Lotus cormciilafm, L.g and toe Mairy 


Vetch {7icia Cracca, L.). ... 

Composition of the Bagshot Beds,—In the iiiecdianieai arm.y.m 
of the soils from the Bagshot Beds^the niosi ^triKing leature m 
the predominance of the sand fractions:^ from to Mi per vent 

of the soils consists of these, the finer fraction beinti^ a.e more 
abundant. There is hut little material coarser ^tban t^r=e 

sand, and the finest fractions, especially tlie may. are ^^ays 
small • No 91, a sample of uncultivated Upper Bag-'iio,. at Brool- 
the lightestkil that has fallen under 

Chemically the soils are marked by a ^kent 

mineral matter; calcium carbonate is pra.-tua.iy absent. 
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except in one case where it has evidently accumulated as the 
result of past manuring. Potash is low, 0*2 to 0*3 per cent, 
though rather higher than might have been expected from the 
small proportions of clay. In one particular case, hTo. 90, the 
amount of potash is, however, exceptionally high, 1*4 per cent, 
in the surface, and 1*8 per cent in the subsoil; doubtless in this 
case the soil has been derived from some highly glauconitic layer 
in the formation. Magnesia is present in average amounts, 0*2 
to 0*4 per cent. Alumina is naturally low, there being 
so little clay in the soil; oxide of iron also is gener¬ 
ally lower than would have been expected, 0*5 to 2 per cent, while 
only small traces of manganese are to be found. Phosphoric acid 
is exceptionally low, never reaching 0*1 per cent, and is lower 
still in the subsoil; comparatively the citric-acid-soluble phos¬ 
phoric acid is more nearly normal, which must be correlated with 
the generally acid reaction of the soil. Sulphuric acid is present 
in the usual proportions, about 0*03 per cent of the soil. The 
nitrogen is comparatively high and bears a relatively high pro¬ 
portion to the organic matter. 

Manuring of the Bag shot Beds .—The usual manuring on these 
Bagshot soils has been confined to dung, so readily obtainable 
from London, but essential as is the organic matter in order to 
bind together the coarse particles of the soil and give it some 
water-holding capacity, something more than dung is wanted 
to make the best of the soil. In the first place lime or (dialk 
must be used, and the acidity of the soil neutralised: chalk is 
better than lime on such soils, though it is slower in action and 
more costly in freight. With the line of the North Downs so 
near at hand, however, it should not be expensive to apply heavy 
dressings of chalk. If lime must be used, small quantities often 
applied should be the aim of the farmer; a large dressing of lime 
will depress the productiveness at first. Either chalk or lime 
should be put on in early spring before the land is broken U]), 
preferably before the turnip crop. In some places in this 
district a sewage sludge rich in lime is procurable and will do 
much to improve the land, though its aedion is slow. 

Besides lime the mineral manures should always be used with 
root and leafy crops. With regard to phosphates the land is too 
dry for basic slag and too sour for superphosphate; the best 
effects will be got out of such neutral phosphates as steamed bone 
flour and phosphatic guano. On this sandy soil potassic manures 
are greatly needed, but should be applied only a short time before 
the crop is sown, and sulphate of potash is preferable to kainit. 
Salt was formerly used for the grass land, but kainit is more 
beneficial. When an active nitrogenous manure is needed nitrate 
of soda should be chosen in preference to sidphate of ammonia. 

Examples of Manuring : — 

Swedes, turnips, cabbage, sprouts, broccoli, &c.— 

10 tons dung. 

3 cwt. steamed bone flour. 

1 cwt. sulphate of potash. 

1 cwt. meat or fish guano. 

The greens, but not the turnips, may also receive 
1 to 2 cwt. per acre of nitrate of soda. 
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Peas, runner beans, &c.— 

3 cwt. pliospliatie guano ( , p 
1 cwt. sulphate of potash/ before sowing. 

Much potash makes peas late, and. so while incTeasing the Yield 
may bring about a loss of profit; early peas should, tlieiefore, 
liaYe no potash, but plenty of phosphate and some nitrate of soda 
when the haulm is growing. 

Barley and other cereals will generally be grown on lami that 
has been manured for the preceding crop, but when clover is to 
be sown in the corn the land should receive the dressing =;pec*ilied 
for peas and beans before the corn is sown. 

Too mnc'h stress cannot he laid on the necessity of early sowing 
on these soils, and the manuring should only just prei-ede tlie 
sowing. Careful judgment is required in sowing market garden 
crops : if they go in too soon they suffer from frost, if too late 
they are killed by drought. As the soils are so light, and possess 
so little power of retaining* manure, they should be kept coveretl 
with a crop during winter and only ploughed in early spring. 

• Good grass land on these soils can only be maintained and kept 
up by a liberal use of manures, especially in the early years, in 
order to establish a good type of vegetation. It is of course 
impossible to make a profitable pasture on the upland^ and dry 
slopes of the Bagshot Sands, hut on the wetter boitoiii^ rarefiil 
manuring will do niiieli to improve the yield and tlie iniality ot 
the grass. TTlien the land is regularly hayed it should receive a 
dressing of 1 ton of ground lime at regular intervals of 4 or 5 
years, and about 10 to 15 tons of farmyard maiiure at about tlie 
same interval, though not if the land is inclined to he peaty or 
boggy. In the v'-ears when no farmyard manure i- applied 2 or 
3 cwt. of bone meal and 3 cwt. of kainit should be given in^the 
winter with 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda as a top dressing in spring. 
wSalt was formerly nsed for the grass land, but kainit is more bene¬ 
ficial. For pasture land the lime, kainit, and bone meal slimiltl be 
used every four years or so. When residents oii the Bagshot Sands 
are anxions to obtain some nice grass land without iimidi regm*d 
to cost the process should begin with liniiiig aiicl the ap]difUtioii 
of bone meal and kainit; white clover should be sown ^about 
10 lb. per acre) in the early spring and harrowed iii. and a linle 
nitrate of soda may he sown later, even when jhe laiici heing 
0 ‘razed provided the stock are kepit off until rain wii>hei. me 
mtrate into the ground. After three or four years of this treat¬ 
ment a good dressing of dung may be given and tlie iaiid iiayed, 
but at first, until the vegetation has been a little reformer, dung 
and heavy cake feeding rather tend to deteriorate the herbage. 


o. 


The Loxbox Clay. 


Distribution of London Claij.—I ti Kent the 
somewhat irregularly distributed; it occupies a 

country immediately to tlie north of Canterbury. tno^=} ^ 
Blean; which stretches from Thanet ^ThVSemel 

comes down to the coast at Herne Bay and 

nart of the Island of Sheppey is on the London Clay, a> a!>o is 
much of the land in the Hundred of Hoo. In the neighhourhootl 
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of London tlie London Clay caps many of tlio liills about IbH'.kou- 
liam and Bromley; furtlier west in suburban Surrey It is 
chief formation, tliough mucli obscured by tJio valley gravels oT 
the Thames and Wandle. It occupies a considerable ti-act of 
low country south and west of Wimbledon on to Lpsoiu m-ud 
Leatherh§ad; a great part of llichmond Park is on, the Jjondon 
Clay, which also extends some distance up the Wj.inbledon Hill. 
The South-Western new line to Guildford mostly follows the 
broad valley formed by the London Clay, and again the lino 
between Guildford and Ash runs along a similar ihough narrower 
outcrop of the same formation. 


Agriculture on the London Clay .—In general the I^ondoii Clay 
is now in pasture; much of it was excellent si-rong wlu'.ai and 
bean land* bnt of late years it has gone down to grass. In many 
places, especially on the higher levels, it is woodland ; sonu^. of it, 
such as the Blean Woods, near Canterbury, 1ms probably Tiovor 
been anything else. The woods are mainly oa,k over (*, 03 )S(s and 
grow good oak timber. Except in its highest beds the London 
Clay gives rise to a very stiff and intractable soil, botli difficult 
and expensive to cultivate, though cajoable of yielding in favour¬ 
able seasons heavy crops of grain and straw. Some of it forms 
excellent pasture, though when this is the case the surface soil 
has generally been lightened by some admixture of drift or of 
sand washed from the contiguous Bagshot Beds. It is in Sxirrey 
that the most cultivation will be seen on the London Clay; in 
the neighbourhood of Surbiton, Ewell, and Epsom, for example, 
the county is undulating, and on the higher ground there are 
actual patches of Bagshot Sand, while the London Clay itself 
becomes somewhat sandy in its uppermost beds. 


In this district there are many farmers making o S3)e(‘inlity of 
cow-keeping to supply milk, though some of tliem also grow 
potatoes and do market-gardening if the farm also iiudiidcss a 
patch of Bagshot Sand or alluvial soil. The dairy farmers nianmv 
heavily and grow big crops, particularly of mangolds: thev 
require large quantities of mangolds for winter feeding, and as 
the farms are not generally large they aim at ohtaiin’ng very 
heavy crops, 50 to 60 tons per acre, by ibe lie ]]3 of fjoiidon <lung. 
The heavy land is ploughed in autumn, left fajlow tlirougli the 
winter, 40 tons of London dimg per acre are spread in Marcdi and 
ploughed in, and the land is well rolled. Sulpliate of ammonia, 
is also applied as a top dressing, though nitrate of .soda would Ik'' 
more effective on such land where earboiiate of lime i.s lackiiio-. 
Both quicklime and gas lime are known to be effe(*tive in imiirov- 
mg the working of the .soil and in increa.sing its fertility. 

The manure used i.s mostly Loudon dung; flie cow-keepers avi' 
not able to make as much as they should heeau.se tke local dairy 
regulations msrst on the complete drainage of a.ll tlie c.ow.slall.s • 
as a conseq^nce tliCTe is no proper treading down of ike urine’ 
f^ces and straw and as a still further disadvantage tlu. farn.er on 

soil has the greatest diffieiiltv in getting' rid of flu' 
diluted nrine_of the drainage. ' n^iuioiiia 

Such districts as part of the forest of Blean or Ashfead 
Common in Surrey show the iinmixed Loudon Olay at if.s worst 




uudramecl, sour, and cold, saturated all the winter and crackir.- 
wide during drought, it has little economic value except' 
timber. ^ The inferior nature of the soil may be gauned from the 
extensile tracts of common land found on thi~ formation in 
btirrej, e.^., the commons of Claygate, Epsom. Asliteud. Uckliaiu. 
East Clandon, and elsewhere, the existence of which niav be 
taken to indicate that the land has never been considered worth 
enclosing. _ The well water in the London tlav is inferior, 
generally highly charged with mineral mutter and espeeiallv 
with magnesium sulphate, which owes its trivial name of 
Epsom baits to its occurrence in a well in the London Ciav 
on Epsom Common. Where, however, the clay is cupped with 
gravel or Bagshot bauds a good supply of surface water is 
generally to be obtained, the percolating rain water hein*' held 
up by the clay and thrown out in springs at the junction of the 
beds. The Loudon Clay by itself is, as a rule, too stiff for brick- 
iiiaKiiig “5 cxcGpt in tliG liig*li0si l>0cis i in SurrGv, liciwcvGr, it 
becomes more sandy, and there are several valuable brickyards, 
0sp0Cia.lly \\l 10 r 0 inor0 of tli0 nccGssury suntl i.^ clerived tioiu tli© 
nGiglibouring Bagshot Beds. 


Composition of the London Clap, —Eeviewin^* the aiuily.^i:*? in 
detail it will be seen that the samples taken 'from the eastern 
part of onr area are much finer in texture and more “ hearr ' 
in the farmers sense than those taken in TVest Snrcey: — 



East Kent 

West burrey 


Limits. 

Limit,'. 

Coarse sand 

... 0*3 to 0*8 

12-S TO lT-4 

Fine sand 

b'5 to 17-G 

2o--3 to oST 

Silt . 

... 13*4 to 15*8 

li'o tU I'f’b 

Fine silt 

... 15*3 to lt)*3 

:-4 lu ii'i 

Clay . 

... 31)*8 to 40*5 

12-8 to 2:kT 


IN’ot only is the proportion of the finest material very high in 
the East Kent samples, but the coarser sand is extremely 
deficient, being less than 1 per cent, while the Ashtead sanipic 
contains 5*5 per cent, and the TVanborough sample 17'4 per cent. 
It would he difficult to find heavier clays than the Bleaii anil 
Sheppey specimens, whereas the West Surrey samples are little 
more than clay loams. 

The London Clay soils are deficient in carbonate of lime, 
especially the more loamy soils in Surrey, where, with two excep¬ 
tions, no soil contained as much as 0*4 per cent of iiiiportaiiT 
constituent and the subsoils contained less, ^sample So, 107 
gave 2 per cent of carbonate of lime and Xo. 290 gave I’U per 
cent, and both seemed to have recently received a dre^^iiig at 
chalk; visible traces of liming or chalking were 10 be seen in the 
Blean and Sheppey soils.^ 

There are few soils which may be more profitably dressed with 
quicklime than those resting upon the London Clay; many^of 
them are sour; “ finger and toe is reported aiiiorig the turnips 
in some districts; also lime is wanted to ameliorate the texture 
of all, and render the land less retentive of w'uter. 

As is usual with cold, close-textured soils, tlie^ piroportion of 
organic matter and of nitrogen is high because the proces^e.b of 
decay are slow; material like farmyard mauiire very per^i'^ient. 
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and there will even be an accumulation of peaty nuiiter wliei*('V(M‘ 
the soil is undrained. The dressings of lime indicated above 
will also be of service in bringing the nitrogenous reserves of the 
soil more rapidly into action. 

Phosphoric acid is often deficient in this gi'ou]) of soils, and ili(‘ 
deficiency is even more marked in the loamy samples from SurT(\y 
than in the East Eent specimens. Eive samples takcni wc\si. 
of Guildford gave a mean percentage of *065 per cent of phos¬ 
phoric acid; the three mid-Surrey samples contain TOd p(‘r cent; 
the two East Kent samples T15 per cent. All ar(‘ low, a,nd iJu'. 
deficiency is equally marked in the figures obtaiiKul for '‘avail¬ 
able ” phosphoric acid by solution in 1 per (‘ent (dtric, acid. 

It will be noticed that in all cases the snl)soil is poorer in plios- 
phoric acid than the surface soil; the deficiency is therefore^ du(^ 
to the formation and inherent in the underlying material from 
which the soil is derived. 

The proportion of potash is high, as is usually the case with 
clay soils; again, as might be expected, the heavier soils of the 
eastern area show the most potash, and the proportion decu'cascss 
as we come to the more sandy soils of West Surrey. There is 
also more potash in the subsoils than in the surface soils; tlic 
tw’o subsoils from the London Clay in East Kent show a,bout 
1-5 per cent of potash soluble in liydrochloric a('id, as against I(\ss 
than 1*3 per cent in the corresponding surface soils. 

Notwithstanding the richness of these soils in potash there is 
no very exceptional amount present in an available ” and easily 
soluble condition. This is particularly noticeable in the soil 
taken from Ashtead Common, which has never been under culti¬ 
vation; the “ available ’’ potash is *013 per cent, when the potash 
soluble in strong hydrochloric acid is *70 per cent; the available 
phosphoric acid is also a very small fraction of tlie total i)h()s- 
piioric acid in this soil—*006 per cent, in *093 per (‘ent, oi- om^- 
sixteenth only. The low availability of the mitHual plant food 
in this poor pasture may be correlated both with the want of 
cultivation and the absence of lime, for the soil shows only a 
minute trace and the subsoil an entire absence of (iurbonaie of 
lime. 


The proportion of magnesia in all these soils is liigh, varying 
between *35 per cent and 2*02 per cent; the sulphurh' acid is iioi 
particularly abundant, showing that the magnesia must l)o 
present chiefly in combination as silicate. Manganese is com¬ 
paratively abundant and accumulates in the bog iron ore, which 
forms whenever the drainage is deficient. 

Man-urmg the London Clay.~T]xe prime need of all tl:csc soils 

I'lcli in nitrogen and potash, hut both 
Son^hy lime!® dormant and caji only he brought into 

QnicHime is the best material for these soils, as it effeets tho 
quickest improvement in the texture of the clay hut the nu c 

S"ed“th?^ T®? adyalgriK 

cnalked with the soft white chalk obtainable from Ihe neio'l,ho„r. 

isi5effai^diri:aut^frJ''®*+!^® con'^idcred 

he the les^diSk^ir#^-" T? ° 

diHiculty in effecting this all-iuiportanl improvement 
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Aiter hme the most striking deficiency in tfiese >oiK i. in 
phosphoric acid; in none ot the eases ive have examined i. the e 
sufficient of this c-onstituent for the proper development of even 
a teijal ^uop Ihe land is naturally cold and late, and the 

retardation of maturity is further increased hv the absence S 
phosphoric acid. ‘ au_eme Oi 

As a rule the soil is too deficient in lime to be whollv suitable 
tor superphosphate; this is emmentiy the soil for ha-ic slao. 
which however,^.should be applied early because of the ^di^v 
climate tliat prevails. 

Potasli will generally be present in sufficient qnantitv if lime 
bas been applied, mangolds being perliaps the bnlv c-rop reoiiiriiio* 
an extra^ dressing of potash manure: sulphate of potash is better 

naturally contains inueh magne^^ia 
bulphate of ammonia reduces the carbonate of lime wliicli i> 
often deficient, and as nitrate of soda is apt to iniure the tilth of 
these soils a mixture of two should be used when an active 
nitrogenous fertiliser is required: salt is also iiiitle>irable, except 
for mangolds. ^ 

Typical Manures for London Clay Soils: — 

Lor mangolds— 

20 loads farmyard manure. 

4 cwt. basic slag ) . , , 

1 cwt. sulphate of potash J dung. 

1 cwt. nitrate of soda 1 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia > top dre>-iii.g. 

1 cwt. salt f 

Lor Swedes, &c., without dung— 

5 cwt. basic slag in the winter. 

1 cwt. fish guano witli the seed 

or 1 cwt. nitrate of soda when tlie piaul u;*. 

Lor Meadow Land— 

3 cwt. basic slag. 

1 cwt. nitrate of soda. 

Pastures should be occasionally dressed with 5 cwt. or -u ui 
basic slag. 

On the heavier London Clay soils every effort should be made 
to lighten the staple; road scrapings, town rubbisli. and ashes, 
are all valuable in opening up the soil, and should be accumu¬ 
lated and carted out whenever the horses can be spared. The 
old process of paring and burning cannot be recommeiitiecl, 
because it creates too great a waste of nitrogen, but wlienevc^r 
rubbish is being burnt the opportunity should be taken to char 
some clay and so obtain useful material for ligliteiiinn the 
surface soil. 

Grass Mixtures for the London Clay: — 

One yeaLs ley— 

Ib. per acre. 

Red Clover.18 

Italian Rye-grass ... . ... 4 
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For 2 or 3 years' ley— 
Alsite 

Ued Clover ... 
Italian Bye-grass 
Perennial Eye-grass 
Timothy 


lb. per aero 
... 3.1: 

... 2-^ 

... 7 

... 4 

p 


19 lb. 

Por 4 to 0 years’ ley ou Lfuult or Loudou Clay - 

Alsiie . PeJ;' iicro. 

Red Clover ... ... 

White Clover ... "■ ^ 

Perennial Eye-grass . 

Timothy ... ... ••• ••• fi 

Cocksfoot ... ... ” . 

Meadow Fescue ... ... ■” 

Meadow Foxtail ... '' ‘ 

Eough-stalked Meadow-grass i 

Crested Dogstail ... ... f 


21 lb. 

For perennial pasture ou Gault or London Clay^^ 

Alsike ... acre. 

Eed Clover ... 

White Clover ... *’* "■ 

Perennial Eye-grass"* “* *** 

Iimothy ... “■ **• ••• 

Cocksfoot ... '** "■ 

Meadow Fescue . * *“ *“ 

Meadow Foxtail * ’** "* 

Smooth-stalked Meadow-grass ■" ?f 

Eough-stalked Meadow-grass ' “■ jf 

Crested Dogstail .. ■” ••• 


28nb. 

D; a ^"‘^eue). 

distribution of thp a 7 

London Clay comes a sharply lielow tJie 

Eocene or Thanet Beds, a sLerS 

loams to pebble beds, which onlv ranging from ligj.t 

in Rent, for in Surrey they are ^PPreciable outcrop 

pa £S‘:t»‘TE5 .f 5 

Saudwick „d Cauterb,.,,; f ' 









lying bet\reen tke Watling Street aud tiie sea neirv -i- lu 
London, sontli of 'n-liicli tliey n-iden out conhideraidv ' h" 
itself but a small patch exists, but the formation 
developed and shows a good clifi section between Herne B-,v •nd 
lleculTer Geologically speaking the Lower Eocene torniet'inn 
IS subdivided into three strata, and though these Lave mu.-h in 
common there are differences of sufficient mannitude "n ti c 'oiL 
to which they give rise to justify their consideration* in* a little 
more detail. 

At tlie top of tlie series comes a band of coarse sand intermixeci 
witli completely rounded black pebbles of water worn iiint, an 
extieinely cbaracteristic constituent of tbe soils deiivod from 
the Lower Eocene. In East Kent these ** Oldkavon |.^eljMe 
beds are only thin, but they form caps of liglit .soil un tiie Lower 
Eocene outliers between Asb and Canterbury, in tke neiirLliOur- 
bood of Selling and Bougbton, and to a certain extenr afi aluiig 
tbe main outcrop of tbe formation. West of the valiov oi 
Cray, bowever,^ these pebble beds assume more iiiipen.iL.-i.. ami 
their outcrop is seen in numerous commons, s-iirh . 4 - tljo-e ot 
Blackbeatb, Hayes, Wickham, and Lessness Heatli, and ai-u in 
much of what was until recently open country near ^hhiey. 
Obisleburst, Bromley, and elsewhere. When the ioini..::en- re¬ 
appear in Surrey from beneath the supertieial driim ui the 
Thames and its tributaries, the OldhaTen Beds IiaTe thinned out 
aud can no longer be distinguished in the small iayei ef -and 
and flints which now represents the whole of the Lower Eocene. 
Below the Oldhayen Beds comes another series oi -and- with 


some admixture of clay and an occasional drift of |,ieribies. known 


as the Woolwich and Heading beds, which are but siiudirly 
developed in East Kent, but assume more imp-ortanat^ imino- 
diately to the south-east ot London. The scdls whi* h :he.-e 
Woolwich beds give rise to are inclLtingui-inible ironi liotse 
derived from the Thanet Sands below. The Tininet Sands 


proper, which form the lowest bed of this series ami rest diirrt'.y 
npon the chalk, are chiefly developed in East Kent, wlieie they 
form beds of very fine loamy sand with a slightly greenish look 
when unweathered. There are several large patches between 
Ash and Canterbury, but tbe most extensive development of this 
formation is the strip between Faversliam and Rainiiann the 
Swale being the boundary on one side and, rouginy, me Dover 
Hoad on the other. Further north this formation becomes 


thinner and cannot be traced separately in Surrey. It should 
be noticed that the continuity of these Thanet Sand areas is 
much interrupted by later superficial depu>its of Buck Eaim ami 

alluvium. 


For agricultural purposes w^e may distinguish two hinds 01 
soils derived from these Lower Eocene fonuation : near pie 
bottom of tbe series, particularly in East Kent, coiiie> a line 


loamy sand, easy to work, grateful for manure, genemiiy ai 
supplied wdth subsoil water and resisting drought 
top of these loamy beds come a much coarser anti 1 igliter 
layer, often full of the black pebbles already inenn?uietl. 
this type of soil is more extensively developed in Xortli 
and up to the boundaries of London. 


1 the 
sand 
and 
Kent 
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Agriaulfyure on the Thanet Jied,^. —Tliouo-h tJic Lower I^oocmic 
B eds are not extensive tliey are of great importane.e agri(uil- 
tiirallVj and on tlieiii lies miicli of the best fariuiiig ol JNforl,h 
and East Kent. An examination of tlie crop maihs for fruit, 
liops, potatoes, and hieerne will show Iiow thickly eacdi of tli(3se 
most yalnable crops is located on the Tlianet Beds, and all 
throughout East Kent black pebble land” is highly pj'ized for 
all purposes. Practically tlic whole of this land is umhu* the 
plough; with the low rainfall prevailing it is a little too light to 
carry good permanent grass, and is liiglily valued for more 
intensive forms of culture. In East Kent the lower more loaany 
soils carry a good many liops, but though one of the most valu¬ 
able characteristics of these soils is their resistam^c to drought, 
the Thanet Sands are a little too light to form ideal hop 
land. Fruit of all kinds is very general—-cherry orchards, 
apples, plums, and gooseberries in mixed i)lantations on the 
stronger soils, and luspberries, (Uirraiits, a,nd stra,wberri(3s on the 
lighter sands belonging to the Oldliaven Beds. As a rule these 
fruit plantations are cultivated, grass orchards being rare. 
Potatoes are extensively grown within 30 miles or so of London, 
but not much in East Kent. Barley of malting quality is also 
regularly grown. Fig. 30 shows a typical view on the highly 
cultivated Thanet Sands in East Kent. 

In the farming on the Thanet Beds no regular rotation is 
followed: the soil is light and readily worked, the land di-ies 
early in the spring and matures rapidly in the autumn, ami 
the farmers are so mucli concerned with market gardening, that 
they crop their land irregularly and get in something or oilier 
as fast as they can clear the ground. This is particularly the 
case nearer to London, where much of the land is held by small 
men who keep no stodc, but sell everything off tl)(‘ land and 
depend on London dung to maintain soil fertility. Cabbage and 
other green vegetables, peas, potatoes, carrots, and parsnijis, form 
the staple crops, but they are alternated with mangolds and other 
fodder crops to sell to tlie neighbouring cow-keepers, and with 
occasional crops of corn, the latter having been on tlu' inci'east'. 
of late. 

In East Kent the land is under more regular fanning, and 
there fine crops of wheat, barley, and roots are grown. Light as 
the land is it poacdies rather badly under sheep and should not 
be folded late in the season. Indeed the laud is jiot well suitcMl 
to folding, because the succeeding (*orti (oop toads to go down. 
The Thanet Sands cannot be worked, as in tlu' (*aso 
of purely sandy soils,^ without any oare as to whetlnn* 
they are wet or dry; if they are ])loughed too soon afbu* 
rain they dry with a hard steely surface and cannot readily he 
hiought again into a fine tilth. Again, if a good tilth has l)ocu 
obtained for a seed bed and rain follows immediately, the surface 
IS apt to run iogether and dry with a hard glazed pan ” on tlu' 
^p, which may easily prevent the seed from coming through. 
XJnder proper management, however, these sands are (iheap*^to 
work and^ are distinguished by the manner in which they will 
carry their crops through the hot dry seasons which prevail in 



f.*. 
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East Kent; indeed, the farmers on these soils prefer dry to 
summers 1 he lower beds of the formation naturallv'canv 

good deal of subsoil water, which has drained throur.h'the H-v 
coarse sand of tne u^er strata and is held up hv the loaniv'Uai. 
and thm partings of clay near the base of the serie- Further 
more, owing to the preponderance of fine sand and -ili’the textu’-e 
of the soil IS such that it is able to lift water readily from the 
syibsoii 10^ ards tlie surface in order tc replace lo 5 >es bv evapora- 
tion; tlie soil particles possess a large surface and vet tliere is 
not au excess of clay to bold the water too tiglitly and dekv it< 
moTemeiits in tlie soil. As will be seen later, it^is tlie fine hut 
not the very fine grades of particles wliicli predoniinate in tlii> 
soil. 


lieiiig light the soils on the lhanet 13etls are weetiv i tlic' liiii'l 
troublesome weeds on these soils are Knotweed or*" Wiregrass 
{lyiygoiuim ai'iculave, L.}, Black Bindweed i/b f L?'. 

hield JNigiitshade iSolciRuin mgruiR, li.j, Fat Hen it,"ii€iif}p€)diuiii 
album, Jj.), Bindweed or Bearbine iC on col ruins arrenns. L.*, 
which is very troublesome in the fruit plantations. Horsetail 
(Equisefum arcense, L.), Mayweed tAufhemis , Man’ 

wort (Artemuia vulgaris, L.), Speedwell . 

L.), and Poppies (Papaver sp.), among the corn, wntii tlie Aiiiiiial 
Slinging Xettle iUrtica urens, L.j, Thistle- -p. . ami 

Docks (R-umex sp.). Couch grass (Triticum repeiis, L.f is 
common, but Charlock (jbinajjis arveusis, L.i does not occur t-uiii- 
moiily ou this formation. Spuney iSperguIa arrensis. L.^ and 
Sheep's Sorrel (Rinnex Acetosella, L.j also ocnir when x]i- i- ■ ’ 
has been allowed to become sour. 


Yery little woodland is seen on this formation, but where the 
banks are too steep and dry for cultivation cop.>es of Spanish 
Chestnut for hop poles are common, and in tiie wet liyttuiii- 
similar copses of ash are sometimes planted. 


On the pebbly Oldhaven beds in the neiglibourliood of Lumliin 

a number of commons and wastes exist—Bromley, Hayes, Keston, 
and Hartford Heath—because the land has never been worth 


bringing into cultivation. They carry the usual vegetation of 
dry sandy soils, though they do not show' so many distinctively 
peat-loving acid-soil plants as do the Bagshot Beds in Surrey: 
still, such lime-hating plants as Gorse (Ulex sp.i, Heather 
(Calluna vulgaris, Salis.), and the two Heaths {Erica sp. i and 
{Digitalis purpurea, L.), Foxgloves, and the Sundew 
rotundifolia) are to be found, together with Spanish Ciiestiiui 
and Birches in the plantations. 


Composition of the TJianet Sands. —The ^maiyse- 

of the soils from the Lower Eocene Beds show coiisideTat)ie 
diversities of composition, which are indeed to be expecien from 
the double change in the character of the foriiiatioii, iigiiter 
towards the top and again in passing from East Eent to Eorth 
Kent. 

The lightest soil in the series is one taken from the unculti¬ 
vated surface of Hayes Common: even in tlie surface soil the 
pebbles weighed more than the fine soil, wiiile tlie^sukoil ^wa> 
too stony to permit of sampling. This soil. So. iG, coiitaiiieil 
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nearly 7 per cent of fine gray el and 13 per cent of coarse sand, 
tliougli tlie fine sand forms the largest fraction, 30 per cent, a,ii(l 
the clay is only a little over 3 per cent. Such a soil, so full of 
coarse material and with so little clay, can have only the smallest 
water-holding capacity, and very little power of rcLuLning 
manure. 

Soil ISTo. 77, a cultivated soil from West ■Wickham, though 
situated near the last soil and equally belonging to the (JUlhaven 
Beds, as judged from its position and tlie presence of hhu'k 
pebbles, is distinctly heavier, for it contains over 7 per cent of 
clay and almost as much fine silt. Another Old haven soil from 
the other end of the outcrop in East Kent, No. 80, from. Wood- 
nesborough, is still less light, for though the clay is about the 
same, there is but little coarse sand, the fine sand being nuicJi 
the largest fraction. This soil is regarded by its occnipier as 
better suited to strawberries and vegetables than to ordinary 
crops. Yet, though tlie Woodnesborough soil is of undoubted 
Oldhaven origin it is not so light as others which are derived 
from the Thanet Beds; for example, the two soils, Nos. 181 and 
193, taken one from near Swanley, the other from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Newington, while resembling one another very closely, 
are both lighter than the Woodnesborough soil, since they c.oji- 
tain much more coarse sand and distinctly less clay. In addition 
to the two soils just quoted there are a number derived from the 
Thanet Beds which contain a considerable proportion, up to 10 
per cent of coarse sand, while the clay lies between 9 and .11 i)er 
cent. Side by side with these, often at a very short distance, 
because the Thanet Sand areas have often been eroded into rather 
steep slopes, comes a heavier type of soil with little or no cuarHC 
sand and 10 to 15 per cent of clay. It is these latter soils which 
are found on the most fertile land, and it will bo seen that tliey 
approximate very closely in type to the Bri('k l^arth iilr(uuly 
described; indeed, from the mechanical analysis alone it would l)c 
impossible to settle to which group an unknown soil should 
belong. Occasionally even heavier patches of soil are found, as 
for example soil No. 117a from Newington, which is described 
as constituting an unproductive patch in a good orchard, from 
the better portion of which soil No. 117b was taken. It will be 
seen that the soil and subsoil of the bad part contain about 
5 per cent more clay than the corresponding soil and subsoil of 
the good part. Perhaps the most distinctive character of the 
valuable soils on the Thanet Beds is their ncliness in the silt 
fraction, which in some cases constitutes 40 per cent of the whole 
soil. ^ This is essentially material whicli is ('oa,rse enough to 
permit of the rapid downward percolation of water, but whic.h 
yet possesses a large enough surface to lift the water hack from 
the subsoil lu time of drought. It is the importa.nt iiosiiioii 
assimied by this fraction, and the general well-halaiic.cMl distri¬ 
bution ot the yarious grades, which confer on tliesi* Lowen- 
Eocene soils their value under the plough. 

From the chemical standpoint the Thanet Sand soils occupy 
a position between the Bagshot Beds and tlie Brick Earl.lis. 'TlieV 
contain distinctly more carbonate of lime than do the Bagslicit 
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Beds, blit whether this is due to the calcareous .litdk hi 

common in certain layers of the Thanet Beds or io aniMrial chalk- 
ing, is hard to decide; though in soineeasesit lachiildy tlidatter. 
since the subsoil contains less than the soil. Moreover ihe water 
in the Thanet Sands is distinctly calcareous, and tiii- tends lo 
preserve the neutrality of the soils. It is onlv on Mime oi^the 
heath land in North Eent that signs of real acidity in the soil 
are common. '' Binger-and-toe/' however, is cominoii every where 
on the formation, while sheep’s sorrel and spiirrey are' often 
fonnd as weeds, so that the neutral borderline is often heinn 
crossed and all the land is without doubt the beucr icr an ccim- 
sional good chalking. The amount of nitrogen is varialile. hcin^^ 
about 013 per cent in the lighter soils and rising to 11*2.1 in the 
loams; soil No. 76 from Hayes Common is an exception for it con¬ 
tains the highest percentage of all {i>43i, but this i-eprc-ciits the 
accumulation of peaty vegetable matter in a sour heath soil. The 
potash is somewhat higher than would be expected from the light 
character of the soils, varying from 0*3 to O’o per I'ent, though 
in two cases (Nos. 181 and 193) ; both highly c-ultivaicd -oil-, it 
is lower, only 0*22 and 0*20 per cent. The available poia-L i- low. 
0*01 to 0*02 per cent, and experience has shown ihnt ilie-e -shl- 
generally respond to potash manuring. Theniagiie-ia lantiv-:r«oin 
0*2 to 0*7 per cent, and is generally less than the liiiito The 
amount of alumina is as nsnal about one-third That oi tlicchiv 
oxides of iron are low, from 2 to 3 per cent, and iriTOii- fOiii- 
pounds are not fonnd. Only traces of niaiigane-e cciih! 
detected. The phosphoric acid is generally below per i et.t. 
wuth less in the subsoil: only in the heavily maniireri Lop uanlfii 
soils is more to he found. The available pho-phcn'ic 
however, very high, ranging from 20 per cent up to a- iriii^,;h as 
50 per cent of the total. The sulphuric acid coniparaTively 
high, ranging from 0*05 to 0*0S per cent. 

Mayniring of the TJia^iet Sands .—In the li^t of manure- em¬ 
ployed on the Thanet Beds, dung occupies the most prominent 
position; the market gardeners use little ei-e ami eve!) m 
East Eeut large quantities are brought by baige, partly frcmi 
Loudon and partly from the cattle boats unloading at^I)e|.Pford.. 
Dung alone, however, is not the best manure lor these soii«. 
which are already poor in mineral matter: plio^phatie manures 
answer very well, superphosphate and bone niea:^ heinu the best 
according' to local experience, while for crop- n..:e shaver and 
mangolds some potash salts are iiulispen-a t)le. 

The following mixtures would serve for the Inrhter type of 
soils : — 

Swedes without dung— 

The land should be chalked or get lliy-wt. per acre ot 
ground lime on the stubbles the wiiitrr ncijic i.cc 
are taken. In addition, 5 to 6 cwt. lau ar.e .r c nnxme 

made with 3 parts of superphosphate to 1 part ol tece 
meal and 1 of fish guano, well mixed into a tiplit Ueap on 
the floor of a barn, left 2 or 3 days and ruenproken down 
before drilling with the seed, will be usetxi'. Ihis may 
be followed bv half a hundred weisht per .aere of a 
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mixture of equal weights of sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda used as a top-dressing at 'singling time. 
This mixture should be mixed with ashes or eartli, other¬ 
wise it is almost impossible to sow } cwt. per acre evenly. 

Potatoes— 

12 to 15 tons of dung per acre in drills; {sprinkle on this 
3 cwt. per acre of phosphatic guano or the phosphatic 
mixture described for swedes, and about 1 cwt. per acre 
of sulphate of potash. Top-dress witli, } cwt. per acre 
of nitrate of soda when the haulm is growing vigorously. 
Avoid lime. 

Cabbages, &c.— 

10 to 15 tons of dung per acre; 5 cwt. per acre of the 
phosphatic mixture described for swedes, followed by 1 
to 3 cwt. per acre of nitrate of soda. 

Mangolds— 

10 to 15 tons of dung per acre; 5 cwt. of kainit per aero 
sown broadcast in the winter; 2 cwt. of the x>hospf)atic 
mixture drilled with the seed; 1 to 2 cwt. of nitrate of 
soda as a top-dressing. 

Seeds— 


Whenever clover, lucerne, or sainfoin is to be iaken, 
about 4 cwt. per acre of basic slag should bo worked 
into the soil before the c-ereal crop in whicdi tlu^ small 
seeds are going to be sown. Tlum 4 cwt. per ac'.re of 
kainit should be sown on the young seeds in the first 
winter. 


On the light soils it is of great importance to sow every (*,rop 
as early, as possible; the manures also should be got on in good 
time, but in the case of active manures like guano, fisli a,nd meat 
meal, rape cake, superphosphate and potash manures, they should 
reach the land biit a short time before the ('ro]) is sown : only the 
more loamy land can be counted on to retain the fertilisers’lonn' 
for the crop. 

Seeds'’ mixtures, except for temporary leys (red clover alter¬ 
nately with a mixture of sainfoin, trefoil,’ a.nd rye-gra.ss, answcu-s 
well), are not much wanted on the Thanet Beds,''but’the pre¬ 
scription given for the Bagshot Beds will answer on tlie lio-ht 
soils, that for the Brick Earths will serve on the beller loaniv 
soils. ■ ■ 


i . The Chalk Eokmatiox. 

Dhtrihution of theChaJk F ormntion.~T]^e Cluilk fornis 01,0 of 
the most distinct divisions of the land of Eiio-laml; whorovc'v it 
occurs its aspect, either as regards tho pliysical appearance 
cliaracteristic vegetation-trees, shrubs, and 

is Quite^uSfl^^yT ® of farming practised thereon, 

IS quite unlike that of any other soil. In each of the counties 

with which we are concerned the Chalk figures largelv; it has 
^ready been stated that it is divided into two masses, tlio South 
Doynis, which are confined to Sussex alone, and the North Downs 
which run through the whole length of Surrey and Kent Both 
take their origin in the central mass of Chalk in Hninpshho! 
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Butser Hill, the actual meeting place of tlie two a 

few miles outside the area considered. The Xorth Downs en't^r 
Surrey at Farnham as a very narrow ridge, the top of whirli i. 
about 450 feet above sea level, dropping steeply on the south side 
to the (jault valley, and almost as steeplv to the nm-rl'. to 
wdder valley formed by the London Clay; so sharplv pitched 
indeed is the ridge that the whole outcrop of the Chalk i- njt 
more than 800 yards wide between Farnham and Guildford. The 
narrow outcrop and steep face is the result of the very hiffli angle 
at which the strata are dipping: they make an anlde of about 
40° with the horizontal at this end of \he great earth fold which 
has been the origin of the Weald. The Hog’s Back, as the 
narrow ridge is termed, continues in this fashion as far as Guild¬ 
ford, where comes one of the great gaps cut by a Wealde'n river 
(the Wey) making its way northward into the Thames. East 
of the Wey the dip of the strata becomes less and the outcrop 
broadens, becoming about five miles at the point where the next 
river gap is formed by the Mole between Dorking ami LeatLcr- 
liead. This part of the chalk ridge shows all the feature- wliioh 
characterise the range of Xorth Downs as far as Dovcu*: beainiiing 
from the south there is a narrow terrace of white Chalk Marl iii 
the valley, then comes the steep face of the e-i-arpiiieiit, whirh 
while preserving a general east and west line, is h-illowed on thr 
face into deep circular-ended valleys called cooiiil te^. Tlie 
part of the ridge, here about TOO feet above sea leveL ‘-imie- 
at the crest of the escarpment and the siirfac'C oii the tup oi the 
plateau is generally covered by the Clay-wit L-Flint- and 
occupied by woodland. Going northward sxilL tim hind hej-in- 
to fall and the superficial deposit of Clay-witli-FHnt- thin- out 
until it ceases to be distinguishable,whereupon tlm-iK-'-i-ial iraiiiiv- 
of the Downs appear in the open sheep walks or r hi:*.: arable 
fields without trees or hedges. East of the Mole ti.e «-halk area 
still widens, until from Heigate to Carshaltoii it aTtaii.- a breadth 
of about ten miles and runs up to a height of nearly TiJti feet. At 
this point occur two more gaps in the Chalk, thruiinli rrm^* i^f 
which the Brighton road and railway runs, wloJe the G 

occiipied by another old road and the Caierharii alley f'ranr!! 
of the South Eastern Railway: both these valley-. iiOWever, ar? 
dry, and at their highest points are well over feet -ea 

level. 


Beyond the Caterliani Talley the Chalk bei-onie- -nil Janher: 
between Woldingliam and Oxted the escarpirieiit rear lie- tne 
height^ of 868 feet and the ridge continues at^ aboin tlie same 
breadth and nearly the same height until at t Itford it i- orice 
more cut through by a river—^the Dareiitli. F^»r tlm 
to ten miles the outcrop is somewhat narrower and T:ie iieigiit not 
quite so great until the Medway is reached, a •^oinewmit iiTomter 
vallev than any of the previous gaps.^ Beyond liie Metivuiy 
valley there is" a continuous stretch of Chalx for inure laan 
twenty miles to the Stour valley, the ebuaipnie.i^^ ^n,:- -e* tion 
rarely exceeding 650 feet in height; on the ^.OTtii Downs here— 
mdeed all the way from tire Darentli Talley eastward^-tW i. 
very little open sheep walk, because the .over -x.?pc- Oi le „ la^K 
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are mostly covered by the highly cultivated Thanet Sands and 
Brick Earths. East of the Stour the Chalk widens out once more, 
forming an area some 16 miles long from Canterbury to Dover 
and about the same breadth from the escarpment to the sea. 
This last area may be subdivided by a line drawn roughly along 
the Watling Street from Canterbury to Dover: south and west 
of this line the Chalk, which just reaches 600 feet in two places, 
is covered by Clay-with-Flints and is largely in woodland, 
while to the east it rarely reaches the 400 feet contour and is 
free from superficial deposits, in consequence of which it is 
occupied in the main by unenclosed sheepwalks and arable fields. 
Finally, in East Kent there is a detached chalk area, the Isle of 
Thanet, due to the second fold in the strata which brings the 
Chalk to the surface again, and this also forms bare open land, 
though almost entirely under the plough, a typical view oi 
which is shown in Fig. 29. The open land mainly lies upon 
the upper White Chalk with flints; the escarpment is formed 
by the Middle Grey Chalk without flints; and it is upon the 
reverse slope of this latter formation that the Clay-with-Flints 
rests. In Figs. 31, 32 and 33 may be seen the typical steep 
face of the escarpment with the cultivated terrace of Chalk 
Marl below. 

When the South Downs enter Sussex on its western boundary 
above Hurting they form a ridge about six miles broad, rising 
steeply from tlie Upper Greensand terrace on the north, which is 
about 200 feet above sea level, to something over 700 feet (818 
feet at Linch Down). vSo steep is the slope that some fields do 
not see the sun for four months in the year. The back of the 
slope, i,e., to the southward, is deeply cut into coombes and 
valleys, in which two small rivers (the Ems and the 
Havant) take their rise, and the former extension of tliis 
latter stream has given rise to the dry valley or col between 
Cocking and Singleton, through which at a heigdit of a little 
more than 300 feet run both rail and road to Chichester. This 
section of the South Downs extends eastward for about twenty 
miles with no other break until it is cut through by the valley 
of the Arun between Amberley and Arundel. It differs markedly 
from all the rest of the South Downs in being heavily wooded 
along its whole length, carrying some magnificent beech i:)lanta- 
tions; probably the height of this region and its comparatively 
heavy rainfall account for the persistence of the woodland, which 
at one time was continuous with the Forest of Bere to the south¬ 
west. East of the Arun there is a stretch of Downs, now open 
sheepwalk in their highest portions and arable land in the valleys 
and on the lower slopes, for about ten miles, as far as the 
valley of the Adur. The escarpment is usually under 700 feet 
high, though at one point, Chanctonbury Eing, 814 feet is 
reached; again the ridge is traversed by a col, along which the 
road to Worthing passes. East of the Adur the Downs, which 
behind Brighton are still about six miles wide, come right down 
to the sea, the maritime plain having thinned out and dis¬ 
appeared; the escarpment is well over 700 feet high and at Ditch- 
ling Beacon reaches the highest point in the county, 858 feet. 




(5'b jacc p. 9().) 


Fig. 31.— The Chalk Ei^caeilaiext looking S.E.. fkom Boughton Lees. 
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claim the Ems and the Lavant as rising and flowing over the 
Clialk, though in some of the coombes springs occur at the foot 
of the escarpment, and a few more rise on the other side of the 
hills where the land runs down into the marshes, but none of 
these flow over the Chalk for many yards. The x'joroiis nature of 
the chalk rock, and its solubility in rain water that has taken 
up carbonic acid from the layer of vegetable soil, result in tlie 
formation of dry valleys, the bottoms of which are laden with 
the flint stones representing the chalk that has been removed in 
solution, while the drainage is going on in the chalk rock itself 
below the surface. The smooth rolling curves of the true chalk 
country are the outcome of this removal of tlie rock by solution— 
a slow etching out of the landscape with none of the sharp 
cutting eifects due io a running stream. 

Owing to the porous nature of the Chalk and the elevation of 
the Downs, the water talde (i.e., the level of permanent saturation 
at which water stands in the wells) is often at a great distance 
from the surface; near the escarpment wells are usually over 200 
feet deep, and the labour of obtaining water adds to the difficulty 
of farming at these heights. A certain amount of water is 
obtained from dew-ponds, which are more common upon the 
South than upon the ISTorth Downs. The mode in which dew- 
ponds collect and store water is still in dispute, but as far as the 
evidence goes they are generally set a little back from the edge 
of the escarpment and at the summit of the col which one of the 
valleys has cut back to the escarpment, so that they are often in 
a position to receive a certain amount of surface drainage wlien 
the rainfall is heavy. The dewpond has always a puddled clay 
bottom to prevent loss by percolation and occasionally there are 
trees or thorn bushes overhanging it on the seaward side, which 
help to feed the pond by the very heavy drip from the brandies 
that occurs during the frequent sea fogs coming up from the 
Channel. Very few meteorological data exist for these summits, 
but at least it is known that they possess a higher rainfall and 
a lower mean temperature than the lower grouiid; also they are 
much subject to sea fogs in the driest weather, so that the greater 
precipitation and the lessened evaporation may account for the 
permanence of water in these dew-ponds. 

In the valleys inside the mass of Chalk springs will begin to 
break out wherever the valley is cut down to the permanent water 
table, and as this level fluctuates with tlie seasons such chalk 
springs are often intermittent and are known as ^‘'Winter¬ 
bournes'^ or Nailbonrnes." The source of the Little Stour in 
East Kent affords a good example; in ordinary seasons the stream 
begins to flow at Well Chapel near Bekesbonrne, above which 
a dry valley extends for eleven or twelve miles as far as Etching 
Hill. After long-continued wet weather, as after the rainy 
summer of 1903, and the autumn of 1909, the spring breaks out at 
Etching Hill, and runs down the previously dry valley in fair 
volume for some months; it then suddenly; ceases to flow from the 
upper source and only runs from the lower one. That a winter¬ 
bourne does not creep up and down a valley with the season, but 
only flows from two definite points, appears to be due to a bed 
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of day or loam \rliicli coTers tlie flooADfs-ilie. vall.-y I shf 

two points : altliougli the level of the wat«:r a'o 

the lower source the water emerges at -r 

tlie clay or loam in the bed above iinperTiii]]-. 
the water from coming to the surface. Iii w.-- u > - ■ * *; 

table rises in the Chalk until it comes above b i/„i -r > 

bourne source, which represents some bi'eak :l 'i..:-:-' • v- 

bed of loam; as soon as the water level i u • vr t Vi-’ ’ 
the stream breaks out and perhaps thus over -evria' lui'.r- rY ! 
valley that was previously waterless and wHi * v d!} "v 
as soon as the water level again drops below :L * b* 

From what has already been said it will be evvie!.: :re 

true chalk soils do not occupy very extensive are..- v Xovv. 
Downs near the escarpment, but on the fare of *' r f'O.vV'L. cl:. 
and on the sides of the valleys where tlio - '.,r-e 

enough for the Clay-with-Fliiit< to wa^li Te- !*■' ^ r 

the surface and the soil is a highly calrare* n i.ae ^ 
recognised as a chalk soil. Back from t w a- ar^ rat" * 
surface of the Fpper Triiite Chalk, e5pee:a..y va. La-: 

Thaiiet, the Clay-with-Flints lias di'-aup^^ : -a m . -y:- 

soils prevail, as they do practically all over the area oi n.e 
Downs. 

Agriculture on the Clialh Formation .— Ibe me ink 
easilv recognisable by their very cliaraeter'-br y. * ■- 

mostVaried and the richest in iowering plants . - ..r-a ^ c: a.y 

in this country. The beech, yew, and wild 

typical trees, beech groves crowning many c: r^.e cn a - 

vSoiitli Downs, while long lines of yew mat a y: •:. r.auy -‘biy 
Pilgrim’s Way (really an early British irjY..._r:vary .r.cag t..e 
of the IS'orth^Downs, and in one or two^pair^'- 
yew -exist, like the famous one on the :: [y; ^ 

Street” south of Leatherhead, and m Kinsr-v a. 


Singleton. 

TKe hedgerows are particularly interesting or. tre^ 
aie full of flowering shrubs, the Beam free ■ / -f 
the Mealv Guelder Rose (Tihurnnm Lant.y^u 1.. ■ 
{Cornus languinea, L.), the Sweet Briar 
being universal, and always intertwined and e..... 
Travellers Joy (Clematis vitalua, L.), the - 

calcareous soil. On tiie rough ban.t> tt-e 
though it is not seen on the Soutii 
in some places, Bonhili in Surrey and ne... 1 
Sussex, though more frequently in tlie pa^-. - ■ - 
the Box grows wild. ^ 

The lower vegetation is 

the rarer members of the OrAid famfly -y;--. 
Chnlk, as are several other plant, ot t. - , 

a featire in the *’;5 “rVo-'.'.'-t.: " 

with the blooms of L /bnp i ’■f ’- • ' 

Gmrt.) and the Horsy.hoe K” 

Other leguminous plants. Jy-.a- 5 Voo* Trei- il 
(Anthyllis Viilnerana, h.) Ldf but ire nc: = ■ 
cvlatus, L.) are everywhere abundant, but 
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confined to tlie Clial.k. The Dropwort (Spirea Filipenclula, L.), 
Salad Burnet {Poterium sanguisorha, L.), Milkwort {Polygala 
vulgaris), certain Gentians like Gentian Amarella, L., and Clilora 
perfoliata, L., and particularly a number of aromatic labiates 
like Marjoram {Origanwm vulgare) and Thyme {Thymus serpyl- 
luDi), are to be found in all the short grassy sheep walks; while 
the waste places and the roadsides show Chicory {Cichoriwin 
Intyhus, L.), Wild Parsnip {Pastinaca sativa, L.), Viper’s Bug- 
loss {EcTiiuin vulgare, L.), and Bladder Campion {Silene Cucu- 
halus, Wibeh). Among the characteristic grasses are the Downy 
Oat {Avena piibescens, Huds.), the TJpright Brome {Bromus 
erectus, Hiids.), the drought resisting Sheep’s Fescue {Festuca 
ovina.y Jj.), and Sweet Vernal {A7itlioxant]ium odoratunn, L.); the 
Yellow Oat {Avena flavescens, L.) contributes much of the early 
spring growth, while great breadths of the higher grass land 
are ruined by the i)revalence of the Tor ” grass {Brachy 2 ^odium 
^mina.tum, Beauv.), a harsh tufted species refused by stock. As 
on all light land, the uneaten culms of the Crested Dogstail 
{Cynosurus eristatus, L.) are prominent during the late summer 
and winter. The Down pastures carry only a small number of 
sheej) and are quite without capacity for fattening stock, but 
they are extremely healthy and free from any suspicion of 
harbouring parasitic disease. 

The South Down sheep require hay in the winter, but as 
the permanent grass is unsuitable for mowing, hay is provided 
by the seeds ” crop growm in the rotation. Chalk land farming 
is all founded upon sheep; the grass is not good enough nor is 
there sufficient water for horned stock, while there is no cheaper 
way of both growing meat and enriching the land than folding 
sheep upon the fallow crops, particularly as the sheep also do 
much towards the consolidation of the land which is always so 
necessary upon the chalk. In the South Downs we see the 
typical sheep country; open grassy Downs on the heights for 
the store stock and the ewes, with the homesteads in the great 
hollows of the hills surrounded by wide expanses of open fields, 
over which the fold moves at least once in the rotation, often 
indeed every other year. These farms all live by their sheep, 
and the aim is to keep as many as possible. If the land is over¬ 
stocked heavy losses are incurred at lambing time, and there is 
an old saying that the sheep will die down to the proper number. 
Even where dairy stock are being introduced the number of 
sheep is kept up as far as possible, and as the grass has but little 
feeding value and the stocking is heavy, the first consideration 
in the farming is to obtain a succession of folding crops. For 
this purpose swedes are but little grown, since they are con¬ 
sidered to have less feeding value on the Downs than on the 
Greensand; rape and thousand-head kale take their place, and 
wheat, sometimes spring sown, generally follows the fallow on 
the eastern part of the area, and oats in the western, barley being 
but little grown. In the western district part of the fallow area 
is sown with vetches and rye or winter barley for spring folding. 
In the corn crop seeds are sown, a mixture of Italian rye¬ 
grass, trefoil, and Dutch clover being common, especially where 
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tlie seeds are grazed. Eed clover is also grown for iLa}^ Tlic 

seeds are followed by wheat or oats, and a catch crop is often 
sown on tlie stul)ble to be folded oil before the fallow crop 
proper; catch cropping* is, however, more common in the west 
with iis greater rainfall. In any case the soil is sometimes very 
dry for the catch crop; it is necessary to plough in the seed and 
manage tlie tilth very carefully to get a plant. Thus, while no 
very strict rotation is adhered to, the cropping in the main 
follows the four course system. With the very continuous crop¬ 
ping the light land easily gets foul, docks, twitch, and charlock 
giving the most trouble. It is in this chalk country that oxen 
are still used to plougli, though they are disappearing because 
they are too slow to work the reapers and binders. As a rule 
the flocks travel from the downs to the fold and back every day, 
but sometimes the plan is practised of keeping the fattening 
sheep on the arable land until they are fat. Sometimes as many 
as 2-|- or 3 sheep to the wattle are folded. The main practice, 
however, is to sell off the lambs and the cull ewes in the early 
autumn to be fattened on the turnips grown on the Greensand 
farms. 

Ill East Kent, though sheep are still the basis of the farming, 
rather more crops for sale are grown, and, as has been explained 
already, catch cropping is not so general owing to the smaller 
rainfall. Peas or beans are generally included in the rotation, 
of which the following may be tab on as an example: roots, 
barley, peas, wheat, clover or sainfoin, oats or wheat followed 
by oats, thus making a six or seven years’ course: four and five 
year courses are also adopted but clover and sainfoin are alter¬ 
nated, and it is difficult to take sw&des with less than a five years’ 
interval between two crops. The dung is generally i)ut on for 
the wheat, and the root crops are grown upon the flat with arti¬ 
ficial manures. 

The great difficulty of East Kent farming upon the Chalk is 
to retain moisture enough in the soil, and all the cultivation 
operations must be directed to that end. The stubbles should 
always be ploughed in the autumn both tO' collect as much as 
possible of the winter rainfall and to secure a tilth, for despite 
their lightness these chalk soils will dry with a steely caked 
surface if injudiciously worked when wet. In preparing the 
seed bed the Kentish broadshare plays a great part; its heavy 
beam and flat plate keep packing the lower soil as it reduces it 
into a crumb, until at last the land is left in a very fine condition 
on the surface but tightly pressed below. The roller must be 
freely used botli on the spring corn and young seeds, and while 
the root crops are germinating; indeed an old East Kent custom 
is to “cart wheel” the roots by drawing a laden cart up and 
down the field so that the wheel tracks come close to the drills. 
The grass land on Chalk has an even greater tendency to become 
open and “ hover”; it always contains an exceptional number of 
worms and shows an enormous amount of wormcasts in spring 
and autumn, until if neglected it becomes extremely spongy 
under foot. The chalk grass land also becomes very mossy 
during the winter, not because it is wet or sour but because the 
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grass does not fill up to a close sole but leaves bare spaces^ upon 
wbicb the moss seizes. Continuous rolling has been found the 
best means of keeping this moss under; indeed too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the necessity of the roller upon all classes of 
chalky land^ especially in the drier districts. The open nature 
of the chalk arable countj'y is also very hurtful to the conse^^'a- 
tion of water in the soil; tlioiigh hedges will not grow in a very 
satisfactory manner much might be done by belts of pines, or 
even by temporary lines of thatched hurdles, to break the sweep 
of the drying winds of spring, with immediate good results to 
the crop. 

Parts of the chalk country in Surrey which lie on the lower 
slopes of the Downs from Sutton through Chcam, Ewell, Epsom 
and on to Griiildford are very liighly farmed b}" cow-keepers and 
potato farmers. These farmers use enormous quantities of 
London dung 1)oth tor their ijotatoes and tor the heavy mangold 
crops at which they aim in order to provide succulent food for 
the cows in winter. Again, along the northern slope of the 
Hog’s Back there is a piece of highly farmed country where 
potato growing is a speciality; the steep northern slope of tlie 
hill keeps the land ('ool and moist, and very large yields of main- 
crop varieties can be grown. Potatoes are take]! once in four 
or five years on a rotation of potatoes, wheat, seeds, oats, and the 
potatoes are given a heavy dressing (as much as 25 tons per 
acre) of London stable manure with a further addition of a 
complete artificial manure. 

The most distinctive of chalk land crops, though in the district 
considered they are chiefly to be found on the Horth Downs, are 
sainfoin and lucerne, both of which flourish extremely and will 
give abundant fodder in the driest seasons. Sainfoin is gener¬ 
ally sown for a one or two years’ ley, though it can be left down 
much longer; it grows rapidly and gives a good cut for hay in its 
first year, with an aftermath which affords the best of grazing 
for lambs. Sainfoin also grows well in mixtures, and on this 
soil some should always be included in mixtures for permanent 
grass. Lucerne is soavu pure because it makes rather a thin 
growth at first and can easily be crowuled out, although a little 
seed should always be included in a permanent grass mixture on 
Chalk, so valuable is its deep-rooting habit. Lucerne and sain¬ 
foin for hay are specially characteristic of the Thanet farming; 
roots are less grown in that dry windswept area than in cooler 
districts, but lucerne and sainfoin are left down for five years 
to be followed by as many successive white straw crops, inter¬ 
spersed with peas, and vetches or mustard for sheep keep. 
Crops for seed are also common features in the Isle of Thanet, 
the agriculture of which is in many respects different from that 
of East Kent. 

The typical home of the essential oil plants, lavender and 
mint, is on the thin chalky soils, where alone they develop their 
highest proportion of scent. Watercress is another crop special 
to the Chalk, it being almost confined to the tributaries of 
streams fed by calcareous water. 
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It Las already been mentioned that below tbe Grey Chalk 
which forms the scaped face of the Downs there comes a 
stiatum of Chalk Marl (Iigs. 31, 32), and this forms a strip of 
heavy sticky white soil immediately under the Downs all round 
their sweep. In Kent it is difficult to be sure where this Chalk 
Marl terrace merges into the Gault, which itself is calcareous in 
its upper layers, but in Surrey and below the South Downs in 
bussex, where the Upper Greensand is developed, the Chalk 
ilaxi and Greensand together form a terrace with a distinct 
iiiitlier (lip to tlie Gaalt. Tlie Clialk Marl is almost everwliere 
under tJie ploiigli and forms a good free working, if ratlier stiff 
soil, winch grows excellent cereals and rarely dries out. 

ikicihle soils on the Clialk are very weedy and cover themselves 
1 apidly^ with a thick mat of annual weeds, among which Fumi* 
toiy {i ivmcLria officinalis, L.), Creeping Buttercup {Ranunculus 
repens, L.), Corn Crowfoot or Buttercup {R, arvensis, L.), Henbit 
and Red Deadnettle {Lamiwm amplexicaule, L., purpureum, L.), 
Dove s-foot Cranesbill {GreTaiiium niolle, L.), Rrociiiiihent Speed¬ 
well {Veronica agrestis, L.), Shepherd’s Purse {Capsella Bursa-^ 
pastons, M(]ench.), and Poppies {Papaver Rheeas, L. and 1\ 
duhium, L.), with Charlock {Sinapis arvensis, L.), are the most 
troublesome. In gardens and fruit plantations Bearbine {Con¬ 
volvulus arvoisis, L.), is perhaps the greatest pest. 


Composition of the Chalk Soils ,—The mechanical analyses of 
the chalk soils vary more than do those of any other formation, 
and no comnion type can easily be discerned" running through 
the whole series. In the first place they differ very much as to 
the amount of carbonate of lime they contain; the analyses shoTv 
as little as I’S per cent (ISTo. 266), and as much as 66" per cent 
(No. 263), this last being taken high up on the South Downs 
near the Devil’s Dyke, Subsoil No. 7 taken in the Stour 
Valley is undoubtedly a Brick Earth, which has been 
covered by a chalky rain wash from the hills above, because the 
surface soil contains nearly 8 per cent of carbonate of lime. 
There are, however, other cases in which the surface soil contains 
more carbonate of lime than tbe subsoil, and possibly these are 
to be explained by tbe evaporation near the surface of water 
charged with bicarbonate of lime which bad been lifted from tbe 
subsoil by capillarity, so that carbonate of lime is constantly 
being deposited near the surface where evaporation goes on. Tbe 
Rotbamsted experiments have shown that carbonate of lime 
never shows any tendency to sink in arable soils, though a certain 
amount is permanently removed from tbe surface soil every year; 
but the Rotbamsted figures are not inconsistent with the idea 
that when a subsoil is well provided with calcium caroonate it 
will tend to accumulate near tbe surface by solution and 
redeposition. 

Putting aside tbe carbonate of lime the other oonstituents of 
the soil still show great variations; the coarse sand for example 
is less than 2 per cent in soils from Meopham and Sutton by 
Dover, less than 1 per cent in tbe soils from tbe South Downs, but 
rises to nearly 9 per cent out of 43 per cent (57 per cent being 
carbonate of lime) and to 18 per cent out of 61 per cent, in tbe 
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two' Surrey soils wliere the rock is so near the surface. The 
other fractions, particularly the clay, are equally variable. In 
some cases, as in the Sutton Dover and Meopham samples, the 
clay is high; indeed, these soils would be very heavy working 
did they not contain so large a proportion of carbonate of lime. 
The only explanation that can be offered is that the different 
layers of the Chalk contain very different kinds of insoluble 
residue; in some cases a comparatively coarse material is left, 
in others nothing but the finest silt and clay. Again, the deeper 
loams on the chalk are by no means wholly derived from it, but 
contain much material arising from other formations which have 
been denuded away, such as the Thanet Eeds and the Clay- 
with-ITints. The variation in mechanical composition affects 
the texture of the soils less than usual, so open are the finely 
grained ones kept by the high imoiDortion of carbonate of lime. 

The chemical analyses show that the chalk soils are rich in all 
the elements of plant food; their low productiveness in many 
places is due to exposure and lack of water rather than to 
poverty. Tor example, they contain both in soil and subsoil 
p]*oportions of nitrogen wliich would not be expected, excep¬ 
tionally high for arable soils not subjected to special treat¬ 
ment; the average percentage in the fifteen surface soils of 
which the analyses are given on pp. 18G and 187 amounts to 0*259 
per cent, and five of the set are above this figure. The 
organic matter is often considerable, and the light colour 
of these chalk soils is ]io indication of lack of Inimiis. 
At the same time the rapidity with which organic manures 
disappear is one of the characteristic features of chalky 
soils, as also is their special need tor nitrogenous manures, 
so that one is driven to conclude that residues (‘on- 
taining nitrogen, which render the soil apparently so rich, 
represent the last stages in the decay of organic substances, 
and consists of material which is now too resistant to bacterial 
decomposition to be of much service to crops growing on the soil. 

Phosphoric acid is also generally above the average, because 
the chalk rock, itself an organic product, contains a fair pro¬ 
portion of phosphoric acid, and certain layers in the rock yield 
phosphatic nodules or coprolites. The available phosphoric acid, 
though variable, is generally low, because the large amount of 
carbonate of lime in the soil reduces the concentration of the soil 
water in phosphoric acid. Active phosphatic manures are very 
necessary for most crops om chalk soils. 

Potash is present in average amounts, about half a per cent 
or less soluble in hydrochloric acid; again, however, the avail¬ 
ability is not very high and potassic manures are more needed 
on the chalk than on the majority of soils. 

The magnesia is only high in two cases, Nos. 59 and 213; in 
all the others it is low, nor does it bear any relation to the amount 
of lime also present. Iron is present in fair quantity, 2 to 3 per 
cent of oxide of iron; and alumina as usual is roughly propor¬ 
tional to the clay. 

Manuring of the Clialli Soils .—The analyses demonstrate that 
there is no special deficiency to bo remedied in the soils resting 
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on tlic Clialk, and experience sliows tliat tliey slionld receive an 
all round manure appropriate to tlie particular crop to be taken. 
Moreover, despite tlie value of organic matter in suck ligkt soils, 
the more costly manures which contribute organic mlitter to 
ordinary soils waste away so quickly in chalk soils that but little 
may be expected from them after the season of their application. 
Hence the quick-acting soluble fertilisers, nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of ammonia as sources of nitrogen, superphosphate to 
supply phosphoric acid, and kainit to furnish potash, will give 
better profit than more expensive manures, and the lack of 
Lumus must he made up by folding or by ploughing in green 
crops. On this land roots are better grown without dung, which 
should either be put on the young seeds in the late autumn of 
the year they were sown, or a year later, before they are ploughed 
up for wheat. If much use is naade of folding, and cake and 
corn are fed out to the sheep when on the land, farmyard manure 
may be dispensed with on the arable land, and little artifiicial 
manure beyond superphosphate for the turnips need he pur¬ 
chased. This system saves all the farmyard manure for the 
meadows, which on the Chalk are always greatly in need of dung. 
Speaking generally nitrogenous manures are very effective on 
this soil, though they are hardly so necessary as phosphatic 
manures, of which superphosphate should always be chosen. 
Basic slag docs not answer on the dry alkaline soils of the Xortli 
Downs in East Kent, and there is not moisture enough to make 
bone meal and similar neutral phosphates very effective. Kainit 
answers very well for mangolds, potatoes, and meadow land; a 
dressing of salt is often equally as effective in supplying the crop 
with potasli. 

On tlie South Downs the concentrated food supplied to the 
sheep on the fallow crop and on the seeds forms the basis^ of 
the manuring. Phosphates are commonly used, basic slag being 
generally found better than either bones or superphospates. 
Kainit is also useful. The sheep walks are not manured, and the 
system of hringing the sheep down by night must tend to im- 
xioverish them. Marked improvement has followed the use of 
basic slag and kainit on these pastures. 

The following typical manures may be recommended for chalk 
soils : — 

For Barley after wheat or other straw crop— 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia. 

3 cwt. superphosphate. 

For Barley after roots folded off, a dressing of 3 cwt. of 
sux)erphosx)hate per acre, harrowed in before drilling, im¬ 
proves both the yield and quality of the barley. 

For Mangolds— 

20 loads farmyard manure 

2 cwt. superphosphate 

3 cwt. kainit 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 

2 cwt dressing when singled. 


^ drilled witii seed. 



For Swedes, &c., witliout dun^ 

2 cwt. fisli guano. 

i cwt. superpFospnate. 

1 sululnite of aiinnoiua. , ,, • ,i 

1 cwt' Sinit may be added where the cl.ulk is uca. the 

surface. 

For Potatoes— 

20 loads farmyard manure. 

3 cwt. superphosphate. 

3 cwt. kainit. 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammoma. 

For Meadow Laud— 

1 cwt. sulphate of aiumouia. 

2 cwt. superphosphate. 

3 cwt. kainit. 

For Hops— 

20 loads dung—wanter. 

1-5 cwt. rape dust 

4 cwt. superphosphate) 

or 10 cwt. fish guano J . . „ , , 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia or nitrate oi soda may l)e 
applied early in June if the bine is short. 

The above dressings are liberal and (‘an only be \is(h 1 with 
profit on good land. 

Above all, the Chalk soils arc beiiefihul by the oecaisional 
growth of sainfoin or lucerne, and by folding. 

Grass JlLvture on Chalk Soils,—h\ one year's ley on (he W^yo 
College Farm the following mixture has been found wry 
successful: — 

Per a (‘re. 

Unmilled Giant Sainfoin ... ... 2 bushels 

Eed Clover ... ... ... ... lb. 

Alsike ... ... ... ... ... fill). 

Italian Rye Grass ... ... ... 2 lb. 

On the drier soils it w^ould he advisable to dec-reaso the amount 
of alsike or leave it ont altogether, substituting bop trefoil or 
black medick in its place. 

For leys of from 4 to 6 years duration on similar soils — 


Lucerne 
Milled Sanfoin 
Eed Clover 
TV^hite Clover 
Black Medick 
Italian Rye-grass 
Perennial Rye-grass 
Cocksfoot 

Smooth-stalked Meadowy-grass 
Tall Oat Grass 
Hard Fesene 
Crested Dog’s-tail 


per a(*r(n 
1 


31 lb 
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Wliere tlie laud is of a heavier cliaracter it voukl be well to 
decrease the Italian rye-grass and tall oat grass and add, say, 
2 lb. 01 Timotliy. 

For permanent pasture— 

lb. per acre. 

Lnceriie 
Milled Santbin 
lied Clover 
White Clover 
Kidney Vetcli 
Bird's-foot Trefoil ... 

Perennial llye-grass 
Tall Oat Grass 
Cocksfoot 
Meadow Fescue 
Sniootli-stalked Meadow-gras 
Crested Dog’s-tail 
Hard Fescue ... 


34-1- lb. 



8. The TJiter Greessasb, 


Didrlbutioii of the Upper Greensand ,—Immediatelv below the 
Chalk Marl comes the Upper Greensand, a formation which is 
barely distinguishable in East Kent and only begins to figure 
in the landscape when we get as far west as Godstone in Surrey. 
Under the scarp of the North Downs, however, about Godstone, 
Merstham, Gatton, and Betchworth, a narrow terrace will be 
seen from w'hich the land dips on the one side to the Chalk Marl 
that lies between it and the down and on the southern side to the 
Gault Valley. Close to the surface of the land on this terrace 
lie beds of a smooth, white, easily worked calcareous sandstone, 
a stone that w-as formerly of considerable repute for building, 
being much employed, for example, in the building of West¬ 
minster Abbey". There is also a thin bed of a less calcareous 
character which is valued for hearthstones. Further west the 
outcrop of the Upper Greensand becomes very narrow and is 
barely visible until Farnham is reached, beyond which town it 
broadens out and forms a considerable belt at Bentley" and into 
Hampshire round the axis of the Weald. It is on this formation 
that Selborne lies and Gilbert "White (1789) thus describes the 
strata—'' The high part to the south-west consists of a vast hill 
of chalk, rising three hundred feet above the village; and is 
divided into a sheep down, the high wood, and a long hanging 
wood called the Hanger. ... At the foot of this 
hill, one step or stage from the uplands, lies the village. 

. . . The houses are divided from the hill by a vein 
of stih clay (good wheat-land), yet stand on a rock of white 
stone, little in appearance removed from chalk; but seems so far 
from being calcareous that it endures extreme heat. ... To 
the north-west, north and east of the village, is a range of fair 
enclosures, consisting of what is called a white malm, a sort of 
rotten or rubble stone, wTiich, wTien turned up by the frost and 
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1 in nieces aud becoBies laaiiure to itself, blili oii 

step loss'et, is a kind „« «■],itc la.Hl, nod oj 
clcill- iinr cl-iv ueitlier fit for pasture nor for llic pJougli, ,\( t 
kLifvTor hops’wlricli root deep into the freestoite. - I’Ins 

white soil produces the brightest hops. As tlie purisli .siill jncliuos 
dowu towii'ds Woolmer-forest, at the .luucture of the clays aud 
saud the soil becomes a wet, saudy loam, remarkable lor tnubei, 

aud iufamous for roads. - . • I I’:'-!'!!... 

soil becomes an hungry leau saiul, tdl it mingles with ili<^ lou st, 

aud will produce little without the assistance ot [ 

turnips.'’ White's stifl: clay is the elialk marl, I lie w ii U 
stoue, malm, aud freestoue represent the llpper Grecmsaiid, M’liile 
tile wet sandy loam lies on the Gault Av.iili the leam hungTy 

liower Greensand beyond. . . , 

When the Upper Greensand enters our area agum an bussex at 
the foot of the South Downs it presents the same appearatua^ of a 
terrace, never as much as a mile wide, slightly Jiigher than the 
Chalk Marl w^hich lies between it and the hill, and still more 
elevated above the Gault, now on its nortliern vside. In West 
Sussex the villages are very generally built o.u the Upper (j(r(H‘n- 
sancl terrace, though the parishes are cut at right angles io it in 
long strips which stretch from the top of ohe Chalk across l)()l/h 
Upper and Lower Greensand, and on to or e\'eu beyond ilie 
Weald Clay. In this way each parish got its share of all the 
different kinds of land—sheep walk, pasture, woodland and 
plough-land, while the churches and settlements wc're Hx<m 1 on 
the Upper Greensand because there good water could be obtaiin'd 
not far below the surface. It is generally easy to locate tli<^ 
Upper Greeusand by the depth to which the roads have beini worn 
iu the soft rock. Dig. 34 shows the village of Ha,riing on (bis 
Upper Greensand terrace with the Chalk escarpment beyond. As 
in Hampshire, the Sussex farmers distinguish between (Jie whiffy 
malm near the top and the hard blue malm or rag lowei* in 
the series. 

Agriculture on the Upper Greensand .—Througliout its wliole 
exposure from Godstone round to the sea near Willingdon, ibo 
Upper Greensand forms a somewhat heavy retentive soil, dark 
lead coloured or almost black when wet hut drying almost as 
white as chalk land. Iu many places it is shallow and of no 
great value because of the rock below, but in the neighbourliood 
of Bentley and Earnham it is highly prized, especially for hops 
and wheat; there are also a few hop gardens on it in tlie neigh¬ 
bourhood of Midhurst, but they do not extend furtlier into 
Sussex. Xearly all the land on this formation is in cultivation, 
very little wood and no commons or wastes being seen. The 
patch of Upper Greensand in Surrey, except in so far as it is 
covered by the grass of Gatton Park, is generally Jiighly farmcMl 
and good crops are taken off it, especially of mangolds for the 
rows that are much kept in this district. Eurther west in 
Hampshire the land is also highly prized, though as remarked 
abo%e, it IS regarded as most suitable to wheat and hops. In 
Sussex it IS not much used for sheep, being considered too lieavy 
- X especially as the rainfall is considerable in this 
district. The farmers along the line of the Upper G.i’eensand in 









West Sussex are nowadays ciiiefly eoneerneii : 
tliey follow a regular loiir-conrse roiatii l 
( mangolds and swedes- oti tor tLeir tnw-. 1.. 
wet for barley on a soil so reientive * n n 
oats replace barley in liie rotatioi:. 

Tlie natural vegetation on the rpner 
bles tliat of the Ciialk: the same tiw an.: . 

with the lower elevation and greater -npn'.v an : 
they grow miieli more rapidly tIuiii on tar^i L.,,. 

Composition^ of the Upper Greeiuand.— I 
analyses of soils on the Upper Greensand -Lev*’ 
type, though with some local variations wLieL : 
expected from the diferences existing berwea: 
bottom beds. The soils are well balaneeii and 
fractions suitably developed: their eoiriiianni* * 
tendency to run in wet weather and tc dry -tee" 
high amount of fine silt wLiidi ah d ^ 


contain some coarse sand, up to 5 per van:, va 
perhaps the most variable irartiGn ot idL br-i' j* 
cent ill the Eiickland sample and tailii.g :r. rh 
from Firle. The silt averages about p-r 
silt lies between 10 and 15 per cent, wLiie t:: 
most of the surface soils is about 12 per : 
that amount in the Firle soil. TiiC riaiii!..' 
must be regarded as good and well suited : in 
rather on the heavy side for tlie iniiita:: n.r-* w; 
part of the area, espei-ially a- 't- shnaTi-a^ 
Chalk rather leads water oi: to the t-iua.v: - 
also the layers of impervious stone close to 'i.v 
with the drainage. e-pe:*iaily vdmro tiow . t- 
zontaliy as hi part- of TW.-t Sii-si-x. 

From the chemical point of view ti.e seil- ab 
ciency of carbonate of lime, as niiglu i*e 
calcareous character of niiieh of the rock r 
vegetation; but die actual anioiiiii i> vaiia: 1 
of the samples examined. It may. Imweten 
that Upper Greensand soils tire -uSisdeiui 
of the use of sulphate of oiiiiiionia. 
manures, though experience h,.s dicwt. ri... 
to ameliorate the pl-ysical texture lU - u.e 

The amount of nitrogen i- ratbe^' ib^i. ' 
usually the case wlieii mueii carbrnate 
the arable -oils examined it varied tror. nd* 
nitrogen of the subsoil is al-o over 


exj 
1 t 


The proportion of potash is 


also 


hide 


1 per cent in the northern sample-, but lednw ff’b 
from the southern area. Xotwitli-tandit.-r tb: 
able potash is low, only from 0"01 to 0d}2 per ce 
Magnesia is pre-ent in rather laimer qu.im 
from 0*4 to 0*0 per cent. l>ut thei'e > ...vae 
than lime, which varies from 0*8 to 2‘b per .i 
usual varies with the clay present, but tbe pr.u 
distinctly low, varying from 2 to 
Manganese is foinu! in oompotav.ve y bu..*^ 
0*05 to 0*12 per cent. 
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Tlie amount of pliosplioric acid proves to be low, unexpectedly 
so in view of tbe occurrence of coprolites in tlie stratum and tbe 
statements of Way and Paine as to the dependence of value of 
this soil on its richness in phosphoric acid so derived. However, 
the availalde phosphoric acdd is exceptionally hin'h, vaiying from 
0-02 to as much as O’lG per cent. 

Of sulphuric acid there is about the usual amount, 0*05 to 
0*07 per cent. 

The Upper Greensand in the neighbourhood of Parnham pos¬ 
sesses a special interest in that it was the subject of one of the 
earliest investigations into the connection between agriculture, 
chemistry, and geology. In the Journal of the Poyal Agri¬ 
cultural Society for 1848, 1851, and 1853, appear three papers by 
J. T. Way and J. M. Paine dealing with the oomposition of the 
soils lying between the Gault and the Chalk, as they were exposed 
on the second author’s farm near Farnham. In the course of 
this investigation two remarkable facts were discovered about the 
Ui)per Greensand: firstly, that near the top there occurred a bed 
of green marl in which nodules containing phosphate of lime 
were abundant; and, secondly, that the lowest bed of this rock 
immediately above the Gault contained a very high i^ercentage 
of silica soluble in dilute alkalis. It is of this latter rock that 
the authors write : ‘ It is one of the richest subsoils of the whole 
chalk series, being admirably adapted for the growth of hops, 
wheat, beans, &c., and indeed nearly the whole of the outcropping 
of this subsoil from Farnham to Petersfield is under cultivation 
for the first named crop. When exposed to frost this rock crum¬ 
bles to a fine powder. In the neighbouihood o£ Farnham, 
during the last ten years, many thousands of tons have been dug 
and used as a manure, under the impression that it was a good 
marl’; that is so far mistaken as regards the meaning of the 
word marl, which, correctly speaking, should only be applied to 
a substance containing much carbonate of lime.” Way then 
went.on to attribute the value of tliis rock to tlie very liigh 
proportion it contained, 30 to 60 per cent, of readily soluble 
silica, -which he associated witli the abundance of silica in the 
ash of the straw of wheat, the crop whicli did so well on this 
stratum. For some time the rock was mined as a source of 
soluble silicate manures, but its use died away as it began to be 
realised that the stiffness of straw does not depend on -the silica, 
of which all soils appear to be able to furnish an abundance to 
the plant. Some of the rock is still mined, as it finds aii outlet 
industrially. 

The authors were also disposed to attribute the fertility of tlie 
soils on this formation to the phosphatic marl: ''The circum¬ 
stance which primarily induced our investigations into the nature 
of the peculiar green band of the Upper Greensand was the ex¬ 
traordinary fertility noticed in the crops where the outcrops of 
this singular marl occurred. ... In the parish of Farnham 
the bed traverses its whole extent from east to west, coinciding 
with the line of the very best hop grounds—those v/hich are 
perennially continued under hop culture.” On digging this 
marl tbe actual fossils separated contained about 60 per cent of 
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phosphate o£ lime, and the whole mass could he separated hy a 
seive into fine stuff containing 13 per cent, and coarse material 
wliicli on grinding showed nearly 20 per cent of phosphate of 
lime. For some time tliese beds were d\ig for the manufacture 
of superpliosphate, hut the phosphatic layer proved to he too 
thin and poor to pay for working, even when tlie only competing 
phosphates were hones and the coprolites derived from Suffolk 
and Cambridge, Evidence of the existence of this phosphatic 
layer may be seen in the occasional high phosphoric acid content 
of the Upper Greensand soils, as, for example, that from Bentley 
(No. 84). Though the discoveries have not proved of lasting 
importance these papers by Way and Payne should be remem- 
l)ered as the first application of soil analysis to agriculture. 

Manuring of the Upper Greensand; and appropriate Grass 
Mixtures. —The manuring and grass mixtures appropriate to 
Ui)per Greensand soils may be taken as identical with those 
recommended for the Brick Earths (p. 72), the only difference 
being that the Upper Greensand soils, especially in the wetter 
districts, should he regularly limed or chalked. 

9. The Gault Clay. 

Distrihution of the Gault Clay .—The Gault Clay forms a nar¬ 
row valley immediately underneath the southern edge of the 
North Downs. As the formation at its thic'kest is not much over 
200 feet thick the outcrop is never very broad; between Ashford 
and East Wear Bay, near Folkestone, where it toiudies the sea, 
the Gault forms a shallow’ valley from one to two miles broad. 
Betw''eeii Ashford and Burnham, thence on to Otford and to 
Merstham, the Gault outcroji is rarely more than a mile broad, 
and w^est of Merstham it gets much narrower, shrinking to a 
mere strip between Guildford and Farnham. West of Farnham, 
however, the Gault suddenly broadens out to its greatest exten¬ 
sion in our district, and forms a tract of forest land running into 
Hampshire, known as Alder and Alice Holt. In Sussex it forms 
a W'dl-inarked strip of «tiff land lying in the little valley 
between the malm terrace avid the gradually rising low’er Green¬ 
sand. From Harting to lieyshot it is about a mile wide, then it 
narrow’s, hut betw’een Barlavington and Hardham a large patcdi 
occurs, and again between Ringmer and Ripe. A few small 
lateral streams take their rise where the clay throws out the 
water at the base of the Chalk, and run for a time along the out¬ 
crop until they join the main rivers, wdiich cut transversely 
across the Gault and the Chalk, but it is only exceptionally that 
these streams run for any distance on the Gault itself. 

The Gault forms a stiff tenacious clay often known locally 
as the black land,’' and as it is almost wdiolly low’ lying, the 
Chalk rising on one side and the Greensand hills on the othei', 
it is often wet and full of land springs. 

The colour of the Gault Clay when seen uiiweathered in the 
pits and wet is nearly black in the lower beds, grey and marly 
above; it weathers into a brown soil, which dries very white 
when turned up with the plough in the upper beds, so that it is 



often di£S.cult to decide whether a given field lies on the Upper 
Gault or on the marl at the base of the Chalk. In consequence 
of the narrow outcrop it is rare to find an unmixed Gault soil. 
Sand creeps from the Lower Greensand, which is geologically 
below it, but which stands at a higher level; fragments of flint 
and chalk creep from the Downs, togetlier with some of the 
sandy matter always found at the top of the Downs. 

One feature of the Gault formation is the occurrence at various 
levels of thin beds full of coprolites,’' nodules containing 40 
to 60 per cent of phosphate of lime. These were at one time 
worked near Cheriton as a source of phosphate for the manu¬ 
facture of superphosphate; but, in view of the many foreign 
phosphatic materials now available, these thin seams have long 
ceased to be dug at a profit. 

Owing to the richness of many of the Gault beds in compounds 
of iron, wherever it is waterlogged there is a great tendency for 
oxide of iron to accumulate in a red eartliy layer just below the 
black peaty soil; a rusty scum forms on the surface of the water 
in the dihiies and is an unfailing sign of want of drainage. 

AcjvimHure on the Gault Clays ,—As a natural consequence 
very little of it is under the plough; some of it, especially where 
the pure clay has been modified by tlie washing of sand from 
the adjoining slopes, makes excellent pasture, though in juany 
places the absence of drainage and the soakage of water from 
above results in a very sour soil, and even an accumulation of 
peat. 

The most profitable use to make of Gault soils is to keep them 
or lay them down as permanent pasture; by drainage, liberal 
treatment with chalk, and occasional dressings of basic slag great 
improvements in the pasture can be effected. 

Good oaks are grown on the Gault; some parts of Alder ITolt 
on this formation have always been noted for their fine timber. 

Composition of the Gault Clap .—The analysis of the Gault 
soils shows considerable variation, x>i^idly owing to the physical 
causes, rain wash, &c., enumerated above, and X')artly io the great 
difference in composition wdiicli exists between the upper and 
the lower beds. 

While the lower beds consist of very pure (day and are almost 
without carbonate of lime, the middle beds become marly and 
pass by insensible (dianges into tlie Chalk Marl. 

Tlie most typical Gault soil, however, Is defici(mt in (\alcium 
carbonate, all the samples analysed show less than O-Of) per ('Oiit 
of calcium carbonate except Wo. 39, wliicdi contains as mucdi ns 
2*5 per cent; yet this is an. nndoulffed Ganlt soil as shown by 
tlie examination of the subsoil. 

The proportion of phosphoric acid also shows very considerable 
variations; sometimes tlie soils are deficient and contain less than 
OT per cent of this most important constituent. Otliers, liowever, 
are well furnished with phosphoric acid, e.g., Wo. 40, which 
contains as much as 0‘253 per cent. In nearly all cases, how¬ 
ever, the available phosphoric acid is low. Tlie variation is 
undoubtedly due to the thin beds of coprolites to wliich allusion 
has already been made; wherever they happen to come to the 
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surface tlie proportion of pliosplioric acid will rise^ tliougli the 
mass of the formation is poor in this respect. In the stones 
separated from the subsoil of JSTo. 40 fragments of coprolites 
were detected. 

The proportion of potash is high, amounting to nearly 1 per 
cent, but only a small fraction of this is in an “available'' 
condition. The content of these soils in magnesia is low’, less 
than OT per cent, always less than the lime, forming in this 
respect a marked contrast to the lithologically similar soils 
derived from the London Clay, wliich often contain 1 per cent 
or more magnesia. 

The pi'oportion of soluble iron compounds is generally low; 
where undrained there is always a crust of oxide of iron found 
below the surface, though of a soft character; the ironstone 
gravel cdiaracteristic of some clays lias not been met with in the 
Grault in our experience. Manganese is very low’ also. The 
sulphuric acid is about normal, about 0*07 per cent of the soil. 

The mechanical analyses show very high proportion of clay 
and the finest silts, the only exceptions being with some of the 
soils from Alder Holt and West Sussex (Bepton), which on 
the surface are sandy, probably dxie to washing from the neigh¬ 
bouring hills of Lower Greensand. The subsoils, however, show 
all the cliaracters of a pure unmixed clay. In East Sussex, 
where the Greensand ridge does not occur, tlie amount of coarse 
sand is only small. 

Manuring of ilie Gault Clay Soils .—So little of the Ganlt is 
arable land that the question of suitable manures rarely arises. 
All this land, however, even the pasture, can be much improved 
by liming or by liberal applications of chalk. As the chalk is 
so near this can be done with a minimum of expense, and the 
number of small disused chalk pits which are to be seen close 
to the junction of the chalk and Gault point to a time when far 
more attention was paid to this important detail. 

Despite the variations in composition to wdiich w’-e have drawn 
attention, the notes on liming, manuring, grass mixtures, &c., 
which have already been given for the London Clay (pp.86-88) are 
generally applicable to the Gault, especially to the lower beds 
neighbouring the sand. But in the case of the Gault more than 
with most formations, it will be wise for the farmer to have a 
partial analysis made of individual fields to ascertain how far 
the proportions of carbonate of lime and pliosplioric acid there 
present conform to the type. 

Basic slag is likely to prove a very valuable manure on most 
of the Ganlt soils; the only one of the Wye College experimental 
plots wliich has been located on tbe Gault, fully bore out this 
opinion. 

Where the land is waterlogged and sour, as shown by the iron 
stain in the water of the ditches, all attempts at improvements 
must begin with drainage. In some situations deep open ditches 
can be dug to cut the land springs and draw off the water; in 
other cases a regular system of under drainage is alone effectual., 
Once drained, the land must be well dressed with lime to correct 
the sourness and precipitate all the soluble iron compounds, and 
further dressings of basic slag will help to bring the land into 
good condition. 
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10. The Loweu Greensand, 

Distributio7i of the Lower Greensand .—It lias already been 
described liow the group of sandy formations known as the Lower 
Greensand forms a second range of hills, wuthiii and parallel to 
the incomplete ov’ai of the Chalk escarpment. The sandstone hills, 
like the Chalk and for the same reason, present a steep scarped 
slope towards the core of the Weald and a longer gentle slope 
on the other side, in this case to the Gault valley which separates 
them from the Chalk. 

The starting point of the Lower Greensand is a hill or ridge 
called Rake Hanger, about 500 feet high, three miles or so east of 
Petersfield on the Portsmouth Road; the crest of the hill is just 
inside the Sussex boundary and from it north-eastwards 
extends one ridge in a continuous line of hills as far as 
Folkestone and Hytlie, while its counterpart starts out in a 
south-easterly direction. This southern ridge, after forming 
one stretch of high country a little north of Midhurst (where it 
is the site of the King Edward VII, Sanatorium for consump¬ 
tives), and a lower and smaller patch east of Petwmrth, ceases to 
be any feature in the landscape east of the Adur. The forma¬ 
tion then becomes much thinner, so that its outcrop is rarely 
more than a mile wide in the stretch between the Adur and the 
Pevensey Level in which it terminates, nor is its general level 
sensibly higher than that of the Weald Clay to the north or the 
Gault to the southward. 

The northern ridge of the Lower Greensand pursues a very 
different course; a few miles from its starting point it suddenly 
broadens out into an extensive area of hill and heath about 
twelve miles broad from north to south betureen Farnhain and 
Fernhurst, and about ten from east to west, between the edge of 
Woolmer Forest and the outskirts of Haslemere. In this patch 
the highest points are near the edge of the escarpment over¬ 
looking the Weald Valley, where the ridge reaches the height 
of 918 feet on Blackdown and 895 feet on Hindhead. Beyond 
Thursley the sand is only about six miles wide until it is 
traversed by the Wey and its tributaries south of Guildford, 
after which the ridge, reduced to a width of four miles, again 
becomes more elevated and culminates in Leith Hill (965 feet), 
the highest point in the south-east of Fmgland. For some 
distance east of Leith Hill the Lower Greensand has been so 
denuded away by the River Mole that it is only distinguishable 
by the nature of the soil, but about Reigate Heath it is again 
discernible as a Ioav narrow ridge of friable sandstone, which 
broadens a little by Bletchingly and Tandridge, until between 
Limpsfield and Ightham it again forms an elevated tract, about 
twelve miles long and two broad, reaching a height of 700 feet at 
Crockham Hill on the edge of the escarpment. Beyond Ightham 
for about twelve miles the outcrop broadens a little until it is 
about six miles wide in the neighbourhood of Maidstone, where 
the Medwmy has cut a deep valley through the rock, but in this 
region, in which the rock is known as the Kentish Rag or 
Ragstone, a height of 500 feet is only reached at one spot 
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Fig. 36. —Loweh CriiEENi^AXD Escaep^ient, xeati East Sutton, Kent. 
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and no great amount of country is over 400 feet. Tlie escarp¬ 
ment above the Weald Clay however, is still well marked 

{see Kg. 35) for some distance east of the Medway, but as the 
Stour Valley is approached the level of the country continues 
to fall, and between the Stour and the sea the Greensand is but 
little elevated above the Wealden area, the clifl: behind Hythe 
being rarely 300 feet above sea level. 

Agriculture on the Lower Greensand .—The Lower Greensand 
has been divided into four distinct formations—the Folkestone 
Sand, the Sandgate Clay, the Hythe Beds, and the Atherfield 
Clay—which can readily be differentiated along the face of 
the sea cliff between Folkestone and Hythe, but which become 
much confused further inland. The uppermost layer is called 
the Folkestone Sand and forms much the most coarse-grained 
member of the series, and one which persists without change all 
round the outcrop of the formation. Being the nearest to the 
valley formed by the Gault, the Folkestone Sand is rarely very 
elevated, though in the west, where the formation attains its 
maximum thickness, it runs up to 534 feet on Crooksbury Hill 
south of. Farnham. Despite its lower elevation the Folkestone 
Sand is so coarse-grained and devoid of carbonate of lime that 
a very considerable portion of it is uncultivated and its outcrop 
all along' is marked by heaths and commons. East of the Stour 
the Folkestone Sand is mostly cultivated, though Brabourne 
Lees is still unenclosed; further west on this formation come 
Hothfield Common, Charing and Lenhani Heaths, and though in 
Mid-Kent it is not well develoi^ed, from Ightham onwards it is 
marked by a row of commons. In West Surrey the extensive 
common of Blackheath, and much of the heatli and woodland 
close by, lie on the Folkestone Sand; a little further west comes 
the great extension of the Folkestone Sand in the waste heaths 
and x)ine woods to the north and west of Hindhead-“Puttenham, 
Crooksbury, Thursley, Frensham, and Farnham Commons, lead¬ 
ing on into Woolmer Forest. On the southern arm of the Lower 
Greensand the Folkestone Sand is distinguishable as far as the 
Adur, and carries common land at Westheath, Trotton, Cocking, 
Lavington, Stedham, &c., but west of the Adur the Lower Green¬ 
sand is no longer divisible into separate formations, though a 
thin bed of building sand whi(di is worked near the Weald Clay 
in places probably rex)resents the Folkestone Beds. Fig. 36 
shows the tyx:)ical vegetation on one of these barren heaths on 
the Folkestone Sand. All along its outcrox) the Folkestone Sand 
is dug for building; in one or two x^Li^ees in East Kent and at 
Reigate it is very white and is worked for glass making purposes, 
this glass sand being ratlier more ('oherent than usual, so that it 
can be dug in caves. 

All these heaths and commons on the Folkestone Sand are very 
much alike, sour black heaths carrying a natural vegetation of 
heather and heath, with patches of the tufted Purple Molinia 
{Molirvia cce.rulea, Moench.) and various drought-resisting grasses, 
and other patches where the bleached sand breaks through the 
black peaty soil. Dry as the surface generally is water accu¬ 
mulates in some of the hollows, held up by an iron pan or 
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some tliin parting of clay, and in these liollows peat forms, 
while such characteristic plants grow as the Bog Asphodel 
{Narthecium ossifragurrij Huds.), the Sundew (Drosera rotundi- 
folia, L.), Cotton Grass (Erioji^Jiorum 2 ^olystachion, L.), and 
Sphagnum Moss {Sjdiagmivi, sp.). 

In the west much of the land has been planted or has sown 
itself with Scotch and Austrian pine, but in Kent plantations of 
Sweet Chestnut are more common because of its former ready sale 
for hop poles, fencing, and wattles. Tbe Birch and the Holly 
are also common trees, with Ash in some of the wetter bottoms. 

The intermediate Sandgate Beds possess a much heavier 
character than the Folkestone Sand; they are sometimes termed 
Clays, but on analysis the percentage of clay proves to be small, 
though there are one or two partings of impermeable material 
which serve to throw out the water which has percolated through 
the Folkestone Sand. The Sandgate Beds are thus distinguished 
as the water-bearing stratum of the Lower Greensand: for 
example, the two streams which unite to form the Stour at 
Ashford both run for some distance on the Sandgate Beds, one 
from the east and the other from the west; the Len, a tributary 
of the Medway, flows in a valley of which the floor is formed 
by Sandgate Beds; and in the west the valley of the Wey above 
Godaiming, and the Bother above Midhurst may be equally 
associated with the Sandgate Beds. Lithologically they are 
hardly distinguishable from the beds above or below them, differ¬ 
ing as much among themselves as they do from the Folkestone 
or the Hythe Beds. The only agricultural difference is that they 
carry a good deal of pasture along the wet bottoms. In a part 
of our area deposits of Fuller’s Earth occur and are extensively 
v/orked in the beds in the Lower Greensand at Kutfield which, 
from their position, are attributed to the Sandgate series. 

In the Godalining district occurs a bed of calcareous rock, the 
Bargate Stone, of some local repute for building, whicli from its 
position may also be reckoned as belonging to the Sandgate Beds, 
and this gives rise to a distinct type of soil. On tlie Bargate 
Stone lies a highly farmed area in the valley of the Wey 
west of Godaiming, the soil being a light free-working loam, 
cropped on a four course rotation, but with a good deal of irre¬ 
gular catch-cropping, for the production of corn and the 
winter fattening of sheep whicli are brought in from the west 
country. The soil is too hot and dry for sheep in the summer, 
but stands folding admirably, and the whole system of farming 
centres round the sheep. 

Below these Sandgate Beds comes the main division of the 
Lower Greensand, the Hythe Beds, which form the escarpment 
.and the highest land all round the area, and contribute the 
most valuable, soil belonging to the whole series. The Hythe 
Beds show very great lithological differences in passing along 
the escarpment and these are correlated with similar differences 
in the agricultural value of the soils. From Hythe itself as 
far as the valley of the Stour the Hythe Beds consist of cal¬ 
careous rock, the Kentish. Bag, interspersed with softer beds of a 
more argillaceous nature, the whole giving rise to o rother heavy 
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ioam useful for all kinds of farming. Similar soils persist on 
tke otlier side of tlie Stour, but from Bougbton Malherbe west¬ 
wards the elevation increases and the soils become lighter and 
more easily worked. It is here'that the famous ragstone 
country begins; fruit and hops become the dominant features in 
the landscape, and except for the plantations of chestnut from 
which the hop poles used to be drawn, the whole of this undu¬ 
lating country is thickly occupied and intensively farmed. The 
beauty and variety of the scenery, especially when the fruit trees 
are in bloom, can hardly be exaggerated. Fig. 38 shows a typical 
view taken in this district. The Medway Valley from Maid¬ 
stone to Wateringbury forms the heart of this district; along 
the lower slopes are the finest of the Mid-Kent hop gardens, 
distinguished equally by their heavy crops and the quality of 
the produce. The soil is a free-working loam containing an 
abundance of flat fragments of rock, known as ''pinnock.” 
Higher up fruit is more abundant and of late years has 
been steadily replacing the hops, especially on the crest 
and southern face of the escarpment. Some of the land 
near the top of the ridge, Coxe's Heath for example, is very 
light, but the removal of a bed of thin stone close to the surface 
has enabled great areas of it to be taken into cultivation com¬ 
paratively recently. Apples on the free stock, plums, goose¬ 
berries and currants, with filbert and cobnuts on the highest 
soils close to the rock, form the staple products of this region, 
cherries and strawberries being but little grown. Kearly all 
the fruit land is under tillage, grass orchards being less common 
than in East Kent. The rest of the farming is entirely subordi¬ 
nated to the fruit and hops; no regular rotation is followed, 
sheep are not much seen except for depasturing the grass 
orchards, but a certain amount of stock is kept to make dung for 
the hops, because the distance from the rail makes London dung 
an impossibility in most cases. The rich '^ragstone” country 
continues as far as Mereworth, where, however, a large propor¬ 
tion of the land is still occupied by wood; beyond Mereworth 
the little tributary of the Medway which comes down from 
AVrotham marks the beginning of a less fertile type of country. 
West of this point the Hythe Beds round Sevenoaks contain less 
calcareous matter and consist of beds of hard stone alternating 
with loose sand, locally termed hassock,” while the soils become 
increasingly sandy the further one goes west. In the Sevenoaks 
country itself, though some fruit and hops are seen, they are by 
no means prominent and bear no particular reputation; a large 
proportion of woodland is seen and on the heights near the 
escarpment open commons begin to appear, as at Crockham Hill 
and Limpsfield. In this area the Hythe Beds give rise to a 
purely sandy soil, and though the outcrop is but sparingly 
developed between Limpsfield and the Mole, the soils retain the 
same character. West of the Mole the formation suddenly 
assumes considerable importance, and the great masses of Leith, 
Holmbury, and Pitch Hills, ■which are con'tinued across the Wey 
by Hascombe Hill, and then by Hindhead and Blackdown,^ all 
consist of Hythe Beds. In this western region the soils derived 
from the Hythe Beds require close examination to separate them 
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from tiiose derived from tlie overlying Folkestone Beds; kotJi are 
XJure sandsj equally devoid of clay and carrying tlie same barren 
vegetation of heatlier and gorse, bircb^ and pine (.^ee Fig. 40). To 
tbe farmer and botanist the whole of the Lower Greensand in this 
district may be treated as one, and the Hytlie Beds have entirely 
lost the character which enabled them to give rise to some of the 
richest soils in Kent. On the line of the escarpment and for 
some little distance back Henley and Verdley Hills continne the 
formation round the southern side of the fold, where the escarp¬ 
ment for a few miles looks north-west across the Weald to the 
corresponding escarpment of Blackdown, but further east the 
Lower Greensand formation thins out and the outcrop is only 
distinguishable by the character of the soils. 

From Midhurst to the valley of the Arui) the Hythe Beds 
give rise to light but cultivable soils, on which some fair barley 
is grown. 

The Kentish Eag provides one of the few hard building stones 
that occur in the district; it is very hard and never a freestone, 
so that it cannot be used for mouldings or fine work of any kind, 
indeed can only be roughly dressed to shape, but it stands the 
weather admirably and acquires a good texture and colour. 
West of the Medway Talley layers of very hard chert occur 
in the Hythe Beds and are used locally for road stone, but in 
West Surrey and Sussex the Hythe Beds only occasionally con¬ 
tain beds of red car-stone which can be used for building. 
The old builders, however, in this district weve in the habit of 
decorating the mortar partings in their walls with the flat chips 
of this browm stone, until as Gilbert White says: ‘'strangers 
sometimes ask us pleasantly, whether we fastened our walls 
together with tenpenny nails.'’ 

Below the Hythe Beds comes the remaining division of the 
Lower Greensand—the Atlierfield Clay—a stift: blue clay, tlie 
marine fossils of which distinguish it from the Weald Clay 
below. The Atherfield Clay is never thick, and as it crops out 
on the steep face of the escarpment formed by the Hythe Beds, 
it merges in the Weald Clay, and as far as soil goes cannot be 
separated from it. The Atherfield Clay has been credited with 
giving rise to a very fertile belt along the face of tlie escarp¬ 
ment called " Coombe," but this is no more than the mixture 
formed by the downwash of the^ sand above on to the clay, thus 
forming a well tempered heavy loam in place of the pure clay 
beyond; its fertility is also helped by the water percolating 
through the sand and thrown out where it meets the clay. 

The Lower Greensand ridge from Sevenoaks westward consists 
wholly of light sand and forms perhaps the most favoured resi¬ 
dential area in the south of England. Considerable elevations arc 
attained wuth a comparatively light rainfall, the coarse grained 
pervious sand drains quickly and is always dry, while the bold 
diversified surface and the wild open heaths are full of charm 
to a sophisticated people who have lost the farmer’s point of view 
which prompted Cobbett to describe this country as "villainous 
wastes." The southern face of the Greensand escarpment is 
perhaps the best sun trap in England, and certainly no finer view 
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can be found than the great sweep of the Weald below, rising 
in the distance into the wooded ranges of the Forest Itidge: 

Green Sussex fading into blue.” The scenery is at its finest 
at the western end; there the escari)ment attains nearly its 
greatest elevation and dips very sharply down to the plain; this 
plain too is narrow, and across it one sees the corresponding 
deeply wooded ridge of the Greensand and beyond that in strik¬ 
ing contrast the smooth line of the South Downs with their 
gently swelling heights and softly rounded cooinbes. 

Composition of the Loioer Greensand .—The uncultivated 
Folkestone Sands, when subjected to mechanical analysis 
(p. 190), show very great miiforniity, the sample from Hothfield 
Common being almost identical with that from Blackheath and 
again witli that from Dowm Park, near Rogate. About 85 per 
cent of the soil is composed of the sand fractions, and the coarse 
sand forms the greater portion, 60 per cent or more ; we meet 
with no other soil containing such large proportions of coarse 
sand, not even on the Bagshots. 8ilt and fine silt together only 
amount to 7 or 8 per cent, while clay is less than 1 per cent. 
Calcium carbonate is absent: indeed, these heaths always show 
an acid peaty veg'etation; at the same time the sands are bleached 
at the surface and deposit an iron band a foot or so below. 

From the chemical point of view these soils, like those of 
other barren heaths, are marked by their small proportion of 
soluble material. Th^ nitrogen and organic matter are very 
variable in amount, according as tlie conditions of situation and 
drainage have favoured or not the accumulation of peaty vege¬ 
table matter. Tlio potash is very low, sometimes exceptionally 
so, though as is often the case with sour heath soils a relatively 
large propoidion of it is soluble in dilute (utri(‘. acid. The 
magnesia lies between O'OT and ()‘14 pej‘ cent, and is always less 
than the lime; the alumina is naturally low in soils containing 
so little clay, and the iron is low also despite the rusty colour 
of many of tlie soils. In one or two cases in West Surrey the 
proportion of oxide of iron is exceptionally high and runs up to 
G per cent: some of it is generally combined as a ferrous salt. 
The manganese is too small \n amount to be estimated. The 
phosphori(i acid is very deficient; rarely as much as 0*10 per 
cent is to be found, though as with the potash a relatively large 
proportion of it is to be found in an available condition. 
Sulphuric a(iid is a little less than usual but varies between 0’2 
and 0*6 per cent. 

The second part of the Table consists of analyses of cultivated 
soils, which belong in the case of Monk’s Horton, IsTo. 78, cer¬ 
tainly to the Folkestone Beds, but in the other cases possibly to 
the Sandgate series, since they occur somewhere about the middle 
of the formation. The Nuffield soils. Nos. 101 and 102, were 
taken on the same horizon as tlie Fuller’s Earth Beds; the Buck- 
land soil, No. 82, was mapped as on the Folkestone; the Shalford 
soil. No. 124, as on the Hythe Beds; and the Eashing soil, No. 
203, as on the Bargate Stone; all, however, liave one feature in 
common with the uncultivated Folkestone Sands, the presence of 
more tlian 40 per cent of coarse sand. In fact, they resemble 
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the barren Folkestone soils in every respect, except that they 
are a little heavier all round, and contain less coarse and fine 
sand, more silt, and about T per cent of clay, which indeed rises 
on the Buckland soil to 12 per cent. The soils in this group 
are all very light, near the limit of profitable cultivation, but 
when well managed and thoroughly manured, and consolidated 
by the folding of sheep, they will grow fair crops, including 
barley of fine quality, good potatoes, and small fruit, especially 
strawberries. Winter fattening of purchased sheep and early 
lambs is the mainstay of the farmers on these soils in West 
Surrey, and there is nothing like the treading of the flock to keep 
the land in good order; if left loose the soil is so light that it 
has been known to blow right away from the roots of the young 
corn until the crop blew away also. As on all very light soils 
it is better to let the land carry weed vegetation through the 
winter if catch-crops are not being grown; the weeds help to 
save nitrogen and there is no urgency to get the land ready, 
since a single cultivation in almost any weather will secure a 
tilth. Sowing should be early and manures should be put on as 
late as possible in small quantities for the crop that is imme¬ 
diately to follow; large quantities intended to last over several 
crops in the rotation should never be applied. 

The soil from the Bargate Stone, whicli is included in this 
group, is typical of a good deal of land in the neighbourliood of 
Godaiming, which possesses a considerable reputation for fer¬ 
tility. It is light and easily worked, though it possesses more 
consistency than the other Greensand soils by wdiich it is 
surrounded and will dry steely if worked when quite wet. 
Though the Bargate Stone, which is a calcareous sandstone, is 
close to the surface, the soils are still poor in (‘.arbojiato of lime, 
and lime, wliicdi is brought from the chalk escarpment near 
Betchworth, is known to be effective. Winter fattening of sheep 
(they cannot be bred) forms the mainstay of the farming; they 
are folded on the turnips; and oats are generally taken after¬ 
wards, good barley being grown after wheat for which. London 
dung has been applied. Very little care is taken about rota¬ 
tions, catch crops to suit the season being general. Potatoes are 
not much grown, and the land does not lay down to grass easily, 
while red clover is only successful at intervals of seven years 
or more. The manuring is largely done by cake-feeding the 
sheep when folding,^ but London dung is bought for the wheat, 
sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate are used for barley, 
and kainit is found to pay with mangolds. Basic slag has little 
effect. 

One peculiarity of this Bargate Stone country is the way the 
fields are separated by great earth banks on the top of whicdi 
hedges are planted; a similar feature is common in Devon, where 
banks are supposed to have been erected to keep out the deer. 

^ From the chemical point of view the most notable deficiency 
m all these soils is carbonate of lime. From every district on 
this formation finger-and-toe ’’ is reported among’ turnips, 
cabbages, &c., and the ppvalent weeds, Sheep’s Sorrel (Runiex 
A^cetosella, L.), Corn Marigold (CrysantileTnuon seyetirm, L.), and 
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Spurrey {S^^ergula arvensis, L.)^ all indicate an acid soil. Ciialk, 
whicli is not far away, makes a better dressing than quicklime; 
if the latter be used it should be applied frequently but in small 
quantities, 10 cwt. per acre at a time. Potash is found in these 
soils in somewhat inadequate proportions, varying between 0'2 
and 0’4 per cent; the available potasli is also low, rarely as much 
as 0-02 per cent. Magnesia is higher than in the barren Folke¬ 
stone soils, 0*2 to 0*4 per cent, and is but little less than the lime, 
which varies between 0*2 and 0’5 per cent. Alumina, like the 
clay, is low, but the iron is high, from 3 to 6 per cent of ferric 
oxide; of manganese there is only a trace. Phosphoric acid is 
relatively abundant, rising in the Monk's .Horton soil (No. 78) 
to the exceptional amount of 0*493 per cent: the soils are also 
rich in available phosphoric acid, a fact in the main due to the 
high state of cultivation of most of those selected for analysis. 
There is about the normal amount of sulphuric acid for light 
soils, about 0*04 per cent. All the recommendations for manxires 
on Bagsliot soils apply equally well to these Folkestone Beds. 

The table on p. 192 deals with a few soils that by their geological 
position are derived from undoubted SandgateBeds, and their com¬ 
position at once shows them to be distinct from the Folkestone 
Sands. These beds possess a much smaller proportion of coarse 
sand, only in the Godington soil does it reacli 20 per cent; 
the fine sand is larger in amount, and the silt fraction begins 
to assume considerable proportions. The clay varies from 12 to 
15 per cent in the subsoil, so tJiat the soil is no more than a 
moderate loam, although tlie layers of an impervious nature, in 
tliis rock throw out the water and Iiave earned the name of Sand- 
gate Clay for the formation. In East Kent little need be said 
about tlie farming of tlie Sandgate Beds, for they are not dis¬ 
tinguished from tlie other soils on tlie Lower Greensand except 
where they are wet and are left in pasture; tlie whole of the 
Lower Greensand country east of the Stour is under ordinary 
mixed farming and is not. particularly well done. In mid- 
Kent the Sandgate beds are not distinguished, and putting aside 
the Bargate beds it is Jiot until the valley of tlie Pother between 
Itogate and Midhurst is reached that they possess any agricul¬ 
tural significance. 

In West Sussex the fertile and beautiful valley," as 
Marshall calls it, of the Pother is mainly occupied by Sandgate 
Beds, it is a distinct stretch of loamy soil lying between, the 
light cultivated sands of the Hythe Beds to the north and the 
barren Folkestone Sands, which are largely woodland and coin- 
mon. The Sandgate Beds are highly farmed, chiefly for sheep, 
though (*.ou^-keepin g for milk to despatcdi by rail is increasing*; 
tlie sheep are winter fed on the land, on which they are supijosed 
to do bettor tlian on the Upper Groeusaiul. The land is easy to 
work, but must be ploughed before winter and sowji early, as it 
suffers from drought and does better in wet than in dry seasons; 
it is always the better for consolidation either by sheep or by 
ring rolling. Nearly all the land is under the plough, and as 
on most light land weeds, especially Poppies, are abundant; 
Charlock is little seen but Knot Weed or Wire Grass {Polygonunn 
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type,, and on tlie tliin soils potasli shonld also be used, especially 
•for stone fruit. It should be noted that lucerne grows well on 
these Ragstone soils and might be more extensively cultivated. 

The remaining Table of analyses of soils on the Hythe Beds 
deals with those west of the Kentish Rag district, many of them 
being taken from the open unclosed heaths which characterise 
the Lower Greensand after it has entered Surrey. 

As far as appearance, vegetation, and agriculture are concerned 
there is nothing to distinguish these barren sands lying upon 
the Hythe Beds from the neighbouring Folkestone Beds, but the 
mechanical analyses show one persistent difference: in the soils 
from the Folkestone Beds the coarse sand is the dominant frac¬ 
tion, constituting as a rule from one-half to two-thirds of tlie 
soil, but in the sandy soils from the Hythe Beds the coarse sand 
only amounts to about 10 per cent, and the fine sand now makes 
up the bulk of the soil. 

No more detailed account need be given of these soils; all 
that has been said about the Folkestone Beds applies to them, 
the distinction between the two formations being of no practical 
importance from Leith Hill westwards. 

The Hythe Beds continue to show this sandy character, devoid 
of the finer fractions of soil, up to the western extremity of the 
formation and round the southern side as far as Midhurst and 
Petworth. Eastward of that point the loamy character again 
begins to return, as may be seen from the analysis of soil No. 
228 taken at Ripe in Sussex. From the Arun Valley eastward 
to Pevensey Level the Lower Greensand, which is no longer 
divided up by the Geological Survey, and is but little elevated 
above the adjoining clay formations, preserves this character of 
a free-working loamy sand. The soil possesses a considerable 
reputation locally as the best land anywhere about and is 
well farmed; it is extremely light and can be safely worked 
when it is soaking wet; it will carry all kinds of crops, the light¬ 
ness being compensated for by a comparatively heavy rainfall. 
The production of milk for the London and coast town markets 
is the staple industry all along the strip; heavy crops of man¬ 
golds are grown and some of the land is down in grass. Malting 
barley is also grown, especially by the men who make sheep 
farming their chief business. 

The mechanical analysis of one of these Greensand soils in its 
eastern extension in Sussex shows rather a different type from 
anything occurring elsewhere on the formation, and resembles 
the Sandgate soils more than anything else. It contains less 
coarse sand than most of the Sandgate soils analysed, and not 
quite so much silt, though the silt is still a large fraction. 

The recommendations for manuring, &c., given for the Thanot 
Beds would apply to this strip of land. 


11. The Weald Clay. 

Dutrihutioii of the Weald Clay .—Below the Lower Greensand 
escarpment occurs one of the sharpest and most sudden transi¬ 
tions of soil and scenery experienced in the whole area, when 
the elevated and variegated sand country that has just been 




Fig. 4L—Yiew ovee the Y^ealeex Plain from East Sutton, Kent. 
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describe^ gives place to the uniform flat plain occupied Lv tlie 
heavy Weald Clay. This ealden plain is an area oi true Clav. 
the wetness and heaviness of which is aggravated bv its treneral 
flatness and low elevation, causing the natural dra:Lase'"oi the 
country to be poor. From the heights the Weal.l < iav look, quite 
flat (flig. 41), but in crossing it certain low lirim:.. porM-'ToiI 
Tiies© ridges are eliiefly formed by tbin lied, t.t 
posed 'Of Paludma and otlier fresb water .-iiell-. lleiLo* r:dv 
stone within the district this limestone wa- ..i: '’in*- ^crv 

generally worked under the name of Betuer-den la Ponvnr^'i 
marble, and was used for pillars aud -top- in tie. ioir. 
in the steps leading to the Choir in Canterbiirv f atLediad J^d 
for mantel-pieces and floors in the houses of the WealiL i!.v 
of the causeways for foot passengers, wliit-li weir ! V 
characteristic of this region of very bad roadw writ-"’ 
slabs of the limestone. It takes a fair poIi-L and i ir.i-.rw 
grey variegated aspect, very similar to Ihih.w^k 

marble;, so much used in elmrelies oi the Ihndy K. ..i d, 

for which indeed it is generally mistaken. I* r- * m. 
to have been worked for many years now. 

The Weald was never highly fanned ami 
regarded as poor backward iininiproveil r-ornwiv. *d- n. - i v 
contrast with, the highly cultivated sami ami .ddnn/. d. :I^ ..i m 
at hand, ilost of the old arable iami Im- -iino k n nia— 
within the last generation, so that little be,^:dt- or a— and n 
land is now to be seen, tiwiiig to tlie small 'izr j : tdr t-a- 
closures and the prevalence of li^gerow timorr w.- Wr.dd itaia 
seen from the heights appear- to be more Leav.dy -r 
is really the case. More on the High World. ’ m wid ’j a 
certain extent on the Weald Clay, one can rr -zn::-- .ikl 
'‘^shaws''—fields cut out of the woodland in:: rvw.dniim a 

deep belt of copse wood all round: in most pia-e- :Ir- Imam- and 
timber are far too extensive for the gOid -Ubd. i.t*aVT land, 
shading it from the sun and wind, e^peidally ii :: umiei :]a‘ 

plough, Marshall writes of the Weald ot Kent in iiis diay— 

of the state of husbandry in this part of Ke:.’. I iiavr eidy te 
say that there were many foul lands in tlie part- I wnt le.er— 
that the proportion of arable lands appeared to rniiiL rem 
great, and that the hedgerows were far too h:nL. vld^-. m.d im¬ 
pervious to the winds for a low, dirty, arable ■c"';nwv ” 

Agricultiu'e on the Wenld (7a?/. —In Ea-t Kriw :*n^ Wealii 
Clay begins in a series of low cliffs, fornmriy 1 1 iff-, rnvi- 
lianging Bomney Marsh between Bonington ai.di Wocrlf Liimla 
its elevation being about 150 feet above sea hvri. It a 

belt about five miles broad rmming in a we-trriy lion a- tar 
as Tonbridge. This country is all oi a g^Witly ni.diilatii.n* 
character and the greater part of the tarminn i-m.l is limha 
grass ; on the arable land wheat, oats, beans, ami -wim nmimold- 
are grown, but neither turnips nor barley. irn'ii.w' 

is followed; the leys are often left dowui for tw^ yt-wr-: and a bar.* 
summer fallow is necessary from time to iiiiie. 

The grass land is of a very poor eliararier. bring rhiehy raaile 
up of various forms of Agro.^tis. Ciestnl Diaj-taii ^ 
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eristatus, L.), Cocksfoot {Bacfyli.s glomerata, L.), Yorkshire Fog 
{Holcns lanatus^ L.), with Eye Grass {Lolivin perenne, L.) and 
Eough Stalked Meadow Grass {Foa tririalis, L.) in the better 
patches. Meadow Barley, locally known as ''Sqnirrel-tail’’ 
{Hordeum pratense, Huds.) is common in places and Aha 
cmsiyitosa, L., marks wetter sjpots. 

The better farmers in the Weald are chiefly breeders of 
Eomne}^ Marsh sheep and vSiissex or cross-bred cattle. The 
sheep map (Fig. 54) shows how dense the sheep-breeding is 
to the sonth of Ashford. A fair amount of cow-keeping for the 
sale of milk takes place, as may be seen from the map showing 
the distribution of dairy cattle (Fig. 53), but the (*omparative 
lack of railway accommodation prevents the de\^elopnient of this 
industry. There is some good farming in the Weald, but the 
bulk of the farms are small, poor, and impoverished ; men take 
a crop of hay ofi: the poor grass land year after year with the 
help perhaps of a little nitrate of soda, the hay is partly if not 
wholly sold away, and sheep are then taken in to keep for the 
winter and only in the worst weather allowed a little of the hay 
that has been harvested in the summer. A ('ontinuance of this 
style of farming soon results in the most miserable grass land 
imaginable. A few acn’es of hops on tlie farm also {'ontribute 
to its general impoverishment, for all tlie dung that is made on 
the place is used to feed the hops. Small pat(*hes of hops 
are very generally grown all over the Weald Clay area between 
Eomney Marsh and Tonbridge, but the abandoned kilns seen 
everywhere are evidence that the acreage has been declining very 
rapidly. As a rule the gardens run small and only the coarser 
varieties are grown; the management is poor, but these little 
gardens are worked very cheaply and made to fall within the 
general routine of a small farm without any of the heavy special 
expenses for laboui', manure, &c., which are necessary when liops 
are grown on a large scale. The small farmer, therefore, is not 
risking much, and most of tlie returns for the crop are profit, 
low as the pric^es which he realises may be. 

Hop growing, however, is declining very rapidly on these un¬ 
suitable soils, and the shrinkage of acreage to whicli we have 
already called attention has occurred to a mucli greater extent 
in the Weald than elsewhere. Some fiuiit, chiefly apple orchards 
in grass, is to be seen in the Weald, but the trees do not grow 
well and many varieties are subject to canker and other diseases; 
the apples, though often of an excellent flavour, are small and 
poor in colour. 

Where it begins at the edge of Eomney Marsh the general 
level of the Weald Clay is about 150 feet, but it falls away 
gradually inland, since it really forms the very flat valley of the 
river Beult, and when this stream joins the Medway the general 
level of the plain is only about 50 feet above sea level. As the 
Medway valley is approched near Staplehurst and Marden 
the agriculture improves and some good hop gardens and fruit 
plantations may be seen. These, however, are generally situated 
on thin patches of alluvium belonging to the present or earlier 
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Medway Talley, aiid tliese beyond tbe river, in lludlow. Toll¬ 
bridge, Leigh, and other parishes, assume eun.i.leiai.le dhueii- 
sions and are distmetly lighter and more suited to ruiiiv.,tiou 
than the eald Clay proper. In this clistrirt where 

there is no distinct deposit of alluviiini, the rlay ain to he 
lightened by some admixture of sand tliat ix re^dlv alUivial 
origin. 


Beyond Tonbridge the Weald Clay continiiex up the vallev of 
the Eden as far as the county boiindarT, westward (,t whieh it 
widens out, until south of Eeigate it hasOi width of u-r oi Vuvive 
miles, very flat and featureless. A little further west the Lower 
Wealden Beds which form the core of the Weald eeu-e to . top 
out and the Clay becomes a considerable expanse, exteiidimr 
about 15 miles west of Horsham and about 10 mile- northw.trd 
and southward before its boundaries of Lower Greensand are 
reached. This wide area is more undulating and i- traver'eil by 
the head waters of the Arun and Adnr; though it i- wet i-old 
land, mainly occupied by grass or wood, the soiHs a little liL’'LTer 
and arable cnltivatioii is somewhat more general :ha:. 
eastern part of the area. Cow-keepiiig and rite sale m mill 
large towns forms the staple industry of tlii- di-triet: .i 
amount of cattle breeding is done and shee 


‘p ill'C Hi 
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on the poorer farms, but few sheep are bred. A|bpareht.^v sir.. 
former extension of the Lower Greensand over this area has left 
behind a certain amount of sand wliicli has generally wa-hed off 
the ridges, leaving the heaviest soils on the Iieinht-. I:, thix 
western area the subsoil often shows distinn beiL uiid driit- of 
sand, and the soils in consequence are no loiigei the exrieiiieiy 
heavy clays which prevail in Kent. In the lieiirhboiirl.oGd of 
Horsham the sandy beds become consolidated ii.r i xandi-tone 
and assume the imi)ortaiice of a distinct geolcgiral >ul'ed:v:-ion. 


The Horsham stone is a thin bedded iisNile saiidstone wiiirli 
forms a small area of higher ground to tlie west of Horsliaiii, a 
considerable x^i'opoidion of the area being occupied by tlie 
grounds of Christ’s Hospital School and Diinii Park. The 
stone was formerly in general use for roofing j)iirpo>ex. luit is no 
longer worked and has been replaced hy tiles, wliicli are iifit only 
cheaper in themselves but, being lighter, involve a correspond¬ 
ingly cheaper constrnction of the roof. From Hordiam the 
southern branch of the Weald Clay runs eastwards witii a width 
of about four miles for about thirty miles, iiniil it disappears 
beneath the alluvial deposits of Pevensey Level, wliicli thus 
occupies the same relation to the southern branch of the Weald 
Clay as Romney Marsh does to the northern. About Billings- 
iiurst, where the country becomes flat again, the farming is 
rather better: dairying is increasing, and there is a lair amount 
of arable land growing wheat and mangolds, tlioiigh a great 
deal of hay is still sold and sheep are taken in for the winter. 
East of the Ouse the Weald Clay is extremely poor and rents are 
■very low, while some of the land is still in common and other 
portions have been enclosed comparatively recently. 

Composition of the Weald Clay .—The soil of this low ealden 
area generally forms a stiff soapy clay in which a few small iron¬ 
stone concretions can be felt; in the subsoil it become^ a little 
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lighter in tint and then at a depth of three feet or so nearly 
always shows a mottled blue and yellow or blue and red appear¬ 
ance. Another very characteristic feature is that below the 
surface, sometimes at a depth of only 6 inches, sometimes at 18 
inches down to 2 feet, there occurs a layer of shattery ironstone 
concretions of no great size, known as crowstone gravel ” or as 

cat’s-brains.’’ Though the nodules do not unite to form an 
actual pan the layer is often so coherent that it has to be broken 
up by crowbars or a pick before deep-rooting plants like hops 
or fruit will grow satisfactorily. 

All over the Weald the land is in want of drainage; and ex¬ 
perience has shown that shallow drains, 2^ or 3 feet deep, act 
better than deeper drains at 4 feet, because it is only the rain 
water coming from the surface which has to be dealt with, not 
subsoil water rising from below. The land cracks very badly 
during droughts, especially where undrained and unimproved by 
lime. 

The mechanical analyses show that about three types of Weald 
Clay soils can be recognised, differing in their heaviness but 
possessing several features in common. In East Kent the 
heaviest soils occur, though samples 97 and 98 from Lingfield 
just across the Surrey border are almost as finely textured. A 
little coarse sand is included, but both coarse and fine sand 
together only amount to between 10 and 15 per cent; the silt is 
about 20 per cent; the proportion of fine silt is higher still (this 
being a very characteristic feature of the Weald Clay soils) ; 
while the clay amounts to nearly 30 per cent in the soils and con¬ 
siderably more in the subsoils. The heaviest sample obtained 
from any foiunation in the three counties in subsoil No. 97 taken 
at Lingfield, in which there is nearly 49 per cent of clay and 19 
per cent of fine silt, while all the coarser fractions taken together 
do not add to thirteen per cent. Of the two Lingfield soils, 
No. 97 was taken from the top of a ridge of Pahidina lime¬ 
stone, and No. 98 from the valley below; there is very little 
difference betw'een them, except in the greater heaviness-of the 
subsoil on the ridge, where the soil had been wnshed away so as 
to bring the unmitigated clay of the bed rock nearer the surface. 

♦ The second group of soils, wdiich were chiefly taken from 
places near the middle of the area, though two come from East 
Kent and one from West Surrey, are still heavy clays, but with¬ 
out the extreme strength of those previously described. There 
is very little coarse sand and little more than 10 per cent of fine 
sand; the silt, fine silt and clay each amount to more than 20 
per cent, the magnitude of the fine silt fraction being again 
characteristic. 

The soils of the third group are all taken from localities in 
the west, except one from between Hiidenborougli and Penshurst, 
Kent, where evidently a local streak of sandy rock liad been 
found, for the soil and subsoil down to 19 inches slio\ved large 
fragments of sandstone and only below that depth did the smooth 
yellow clay^begin. The soils on the western part of the Weald 
Clay contain a coarser grade of particles; the coarse sand 
amounts to 10 per cent or more; the fine sand varies between 
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20 and 40 pei' cent; and tlie clay is only about 10 to 12 per cent, 
tKongh as in tbe otlier Weald Clay soils tlie fine silt equals or 
exceeds the amonnt of clay. TKe origin of tlie sand in tfieso 
soils is still a little doubtful. The rock itself does contain layers 
and drifts of sand, though to what extent could only be deter¬ 
mined by a study of well-sections in the district. There must 
also be a good deal of travelled sand from the Lower Greensand, 
the high escarpment of which is at no great distance, and the 
rather irregular variations between soil and subsoil suggest that 
the soils contain a good deal of drift material and have been 
somewhat rearranged by weathering agencies. Soil No. 51 was 
taken close under the escarpment near to the junction of the 
sand, so that it may very probably belong to the Atherfield Clay; 
it fits, however, very well with the Weald Clays, allowing for 
the large proportion of sand that had washed down the slope. 

These western Weald Clay soils are really nothing more than 
heavy loams and are quite suitable to arable cultivation ; they 
are kept wet by the very impervious character of the heavier sub¬ 
soil and by the general flatness of the land, which renders the 
natural drainage slow and increases the difficulties of artificial 
tile drainage. A sample (No. 232) from the Horsham Stone 
area agree very closely with the sample from the Clay at 
Billingshurst; it is a heavy sticky loam, but contains both coarse 
and fine sand. 

From the chemical point of view the most striking feature in 
the Weald Clay soils is their deficiency in carbonate of lime; 
the subsoils rarely contain as much as one-tenth per cent, and 
where the soils contain more it may generally be put down to 
artificial treatment with chalk or lime. Even the Lingfield soil 
(No. 97), taken on a limestone ridge, only shows 0*2 per cent of 
carbonate of lime in the soil and 0*07 per cent in the subsoil. 
The magnesia is comparatively low, 0*2 to 0*6 per cent, which 
is rather surprising considering that the well waters in the 
Weald Clay area are often undrinkable through the abundance 
of magnesia salts. To x^rovide a proper water supply is, indeed, 
one of the difficulties of residence in many parts of the Weald; 
the wells are undrinkable through their saline character, and 
the cottagers are often forced to rely on rain water or ponds. 
The sulphuric acid is also not abnormally high, varying from 
0*05 to 0*07 per cent, though the well winters are heavily charged 
with sulphates. The alumina amounts as usual to about one 
third of the clay; the iron is rather low, from 3 to 5 per cent, 
and it is cliaracteristic of the formation that much of the iron 
is always in the ferrous state. Manganese is comparatively 
abundant, as much as 0*17 per cent in one sample. 

Manuring of the Weald Clay .—With the great heaviness and 
bad physical condition of these soils, the first step in making 
them either workable or fertile must be a good dressing of lime, 
to be renewed fairly frequently for some years afterwards. The 
value of lime in the Weald has always been recognised, how¬ 
ever much the practice of applying it may have fallen into 
disuse of late years. If one may judge from the innumerable 
ponds which occur on every farm, almost on every field, in the 
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Weald between Woodcburcb and tbe Medway, a great deal of 
marling must ba^e been done at one time. Gervase Markham, 
writing in 1625 on the enrichment of the Weald of Kent, states: 
'' Howsoever this weald be of itselfe unfriiitfull and of a barren 
nature, yet so it hath pleased the providence of the Almighty to 
temper the same, that by the benefit of Margie or Marie (as it is 
commonly called) it may be made not only eqnell in fertility 
with the other grounds of the shire, as well for come as grasse, 
but also superior to the more and greater part of the same.^^ 
He concludes that marling must have been an ancient practice— 
‘‘as by the innumerable marie pits digged and spent so many 
yeeres'past, that trees of 200 or 300 yeeres old doe now grow upon 
them, it may most evidently appeare.^’ From a later passage in 
which he speaks of pastures “ well set with wdiite clover^' as one 
of the results of jnarling, Markham would seem to be referring to 
true marl containing carbonate of lime, and yet in our experience 
no such marls are to be found in the Weald Clay. Grey, white, 
or mottled bands occur which resemble the marls of the Mid¬ 
lands, but they always prove to be non-calcareous, just as 
Marshall saw marl being applied between Goudhurst and Mar den 
and found it to be “ an impure fuller’s earth, wdthout a particle 
of calcareous matter in its composition.” It is hard to think 
that all the ponds in the Weald are due to the digging out of 
this worthless material for spreading on the land, but the only 
other possible explanation is that the pits yielded Fuller’s Earth 
or the Paludina limestone. Occasionally fields still retain the 
name “Marl pit field.” 

True marl not being available, lime should be brought from 
the Chalk at the nearest point available, and by its means a 
wholesale improvement can rapidly be efiected in the dryness, 
workability, and fertility of the soil. One of the latest examples 
on a large scale is afforded by the extensive liming operations on 
Sir John Hollam’s estate at Dene Park near Tonbridge, wliere 
about 20 tons per acre of lime ashes were applied, resulting in a 
permanent increase in the cropping power and letting value of 
the land. Such large amounts of lime are, liowever, not neces¬ 
sary or even desirable; 2 tons per acre of stone lime or even 
half a ton per acre of ground lime evenly distributed by a 
machine, if regularly renewed every four or five years, will be 
even more effective. 

Not only is the Weald Clay soil deficient in lime, but phos¬ 
phoric acid is also present in very small quantities; many of 
the soils contain less than 0*1 per cent and the sub-soils 
as a rule contain only about half this amount, while the 
citric-acid-soluble phosphoric acid falls to a very low figure 
indeed. These indications point to basic slag as a valuable 
manure, and trial has shown that on both the grass and the 
arable land in the Weald no more profitable or even necessary 
fertiliser can be used. The pastures should receive about 10 cwt. 
per acre, and further dressings of 5 cwt. per acre should be given 
every fifth year. Potash is comparatively low considering how 
heavy the soils are; the citric acid soluble potash is low, 
especially when the magnitude of the total potash figures are 
taken into account. This again points to the need of lime in 
order to bring the potash into a more available form. 
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The maimres required on the Weald Clay are praeticailv con¬ 
fined to hme and basic slag. Superphosphate and ilie ii'eutral 
natural pnospliates are not so effective as basic slac?** 
manures are too expensive for suck poor land:^ anti ifa miro- 
genoiis lop-dressing is required for tlie corn tliis sliould be nitrate 
ot soda and not sulpliate of animoiiia. kLamit irivc'^ unv 

return. The recommendations as to seed niivtu’e' on fhe 
London Olay may he followed in the Weald. 

12. The Lower We.u .DEx Beds. 

Distribution of the Lower TFc^Zf/c/z.—Tlie Lower Wealden or 
Hastings Beds, tvliicli form the central ridge or core of the 
anticlinal structure making up the TTeald, give rise to an 
elevated tract of country known as the High TTeaM, which 
extends from near Horsham to the sea ccw^t about Hastings. 
Geologically the Lower Wealden series is divided into thc^ Asli- 
dowii Sand, the Wadliiirst Clay, and the Tunbridge WelLs Sand. 
The Ashdown Sand is chiefly developed in the highest j>art of 
the T\ eald, in Ashdown Forest itself on the ridue which -wetrhes 
from TTesfc Hoathley to Eotherfield, and in^lie Batiie ridue 
which runs from Fckfield to TTinchelsea. The Wadhur^: €lay 
occupies the lower slopes of the valleys from near Tiin'jridge 
Wells^ to TTittersham and the valleys of the Eother and its tribu¬ 
taries. The Tunbridge TVells Sand, which in the west eoinsist- 
of the old forest of Worth, now St. Leonard's and Tilgate Fore>ts. 
also gives rise to the country round LindfieH anti Chailey, and 
a broad belt of high land round Tunbridge Weils, running east¬ 
wards thence to the sea. Other sub-formations, the Grinstead 
and Fairlight Clays, have been differentiated, but with the 
paucity of fossil remains it is not easy to trace these divisions, 
because the whole series possesses a very similar lithological 
character. All over the High Weald one finds a soil of a very 
similar character, though it is light enough to be called a sand 
in some places and works as heavily as any clay in others. As 
will be seen later the sands are all so extremely fine grained that 
they become sticlcy and clay-like when wet, while the clays con¬ 
tain more fine sand and silt than true clay. Other feature.s they 
have in common are the absence of any carbonate of lime, a green 
and yellow mottled colour a little below the surface, and a ten¬ 
dency to form loose concretionary ironstone gravel in the siibsoih 
so that the whole area can be regarded as occupied by one type of 
soil, which varies considerably from light to heavy forms within 
the type. It is characteristic of the Lower Wealden, and to a 
less degree of the Weald Clay soils, that they dry witli^a very 
white surface, often looking as light coloured as^a ihaik soil. 
This is due to the very fine sand and silt washing on to the 
surface of the clods. 

Immediately to the east of Horsham the ^‘Forest Eidge 
begins and reaches a height of more than 400 feet in the wooded 
region there known as St. Leonard’s Forest: the country gradu- 

The Clay on the hiUs at Tunbridge Weils, e.g,, Eosihall Common, is 
Weald Clay. 
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ally rises until at Haudcross, where it is crossed by tbo Brighton 

Eoad, it is over 500 feet above sea level. At aboxit tins 

it continues until near West Hoathley where there ^le smaJ 

areas above the 600 feet contour line. In this western 

the High Weald the soil is light and sandj^ and the couiitiy 

is much cut into by deep gylls, or steep-sided ravines 

by the small streams; there is comparatively 

except in the valleys, the hillsides being clnefiy (dothed wit i 

woods—oak and ash below, chestnut, bircli, and conifers on the 

East of the railway from East Grinstead to 
the High Weald is deeply scored by the valley of tlie Medway 
and its tributaries. The northern part of the area forms a, 
stretch of diversified country, often steep though rarely reac.hmg 
a much greater height than 400 feet, winch extends from 
East Grinstead by Cowden and Tunbridge Wells to Gran- 
brook, and then turns more southward to tlie sea about .Itye. 
In this area the greater part of the land is farmed, and soitu^ 
excellent soil exists in the bottoms of the valleys, hut there is a 
good deal of woodland, especially of chestnut plantations for 
hop poles. East of Tunbridge Wells the rich and well managed 
hop gardens and fruit plantations, with tlie luxuriant meadovs 
on the lower ground, are in strong* contrast to the somewdiat pool’ 
grass land on the tops of the hills. Even in this favoured ai,;ea 
the high cultivation is reserved for the hops and fruit, otlu'rivisi^ 
there is not much arable land and the general farming is not of 
a very high order. Eig. 37 shows one of the cultivated valleys 
in the High Weald with the woodland on the crown of the hills. 

Coming hack to the west again, the Eorest Ridge is continued 
to the south of the Medway from West Hoathley into Ashdown 
Eorest, culminating in Crowborougli Beacon, where an elevation 
of 792 feet is reached. Most of Ashdown Eorest is open un¬ 


enclosed heath, black and peaty in aspect, with some conifers on 
the heights and bard wood on the lower slopes. Tlie soil is 
naturally poor and the country generally too elevated for farm¬ 
ing; highly esteemed as it now is for residential purposes Col)l)ett 
expresses the farmer’s opinion: ^^you cross Ashurst Eorest, 
which is a heath, with here and there a few bircli sc'vubs upon it, 
verily the most villainously ugly spot I ever saw in Ejuglarid, 
This lasts you for five miles, getting if possible uglier and uglier 
all the way till, at last, as if barren soil, nasty spewy gravel, 
heath, and even that stunted, were not enougli, you see some 
rising spots, which instead of trees, present you with black, 
ragged, hideous rocks.'” . . . Erom tlie end of this forest 

without trees jmu come into a country of but pooi'ish wettish 
land.'' The Eorest Ridge continues to Rotlrerfield and Wad- 
hurst, to the south of which the Weald is deeply cut by the 
headwaters of the Rother on the one hand and of the Ouse on the 
other. South of the Rother Valley, hoTvever, another ridge 
begins, and from Hadlow Down through Heathfield (589 feet) 
and Brightling (647 feet) it continues at a height of 400 feet or 
so to Battle and the sea at Fairlight, east of Hastings. This 
Battle Ridge is heavily wooded, oak and chestnut being the 
predominant trees, the cultivated land being mostlv poorish fi’rass 
and the farming generally of a low order. 
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Tlie Higli Weald is well provided with ru- - " . 
though tlie tributaries of tlie Ouse cliietiV 
side of tlie ridge the central mass is 
of the Wedway and the Eotlier into d'*' 

east and west. Owing to the softness of :ht- ir', '-r"- 
are very steep sided, so that throughout the We hd 
are much more severe than the height ui the T 
one to expect. Indeed, so thorough La- hee' 
along the course of the Eother and its tribiitVrh- - 
at sea level penetrate many miles back into tae'hih 
courses of the rivers. Another eonsequeiice ot 
of the rocks is that the Sussex rivers rarely ni!. Ar 
the driest of summers the water still carrier 
suspension and is distinctly cloudy; never do :!,e Su' 
possess the limpidity and brilliance that rLaivMUr: 
stream or a mountain burn. So soft are the 
lower Wealden Beds that they are rarely w-r:h =;ah; 
a few places, however, as near East Gr:!.-;e.i:h 
exists which is worth working as a fine-uit,:: ehi * 
and more consolidated bands are found thr 
to St. Leonards, weathered boulders of wdii.d:. 
beach, are found in most of the older buildiru- :n 
Until within recent years, however, when ginidte 
has been brought in from a distance, roadsioLe su 
rare and the roads notoriously bad. They weiv !: 
owing to lack of stone but because of the stee;- sir 
very wet bottoms which had to be traversed: :: she": 
how carefully the roads follow the ridges; seldoii. iho 
the river valleys, across which they cut a< rarefy a- 
Despite the bad roads the High Weald had a: fv.e 
siderable industrial importance, not only for it' iro: 
also for the cloth-working that was carried on, ch' 
Kentish towns. The iron workings in Sussex proha' 
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time a eem- 
n trade, but 
iefiy in the 
:)ly go back 


to the times when iron first began to be used: they certainly 


existed in Eoman times, for coins, 5:e., have heeii toiim! in the filil 


slag heaps. The ore was obtained partly in concretions, partly 
in layers of spathic carbonate of iron from near the base of the 
Wadhurst Clay: the fuel was charcoal, and the iiidiiwry began 
to decline as the supply of fuel ’’‘‘caoiinc ii*-:r:uel and 4 iear, 
because it was no longer able lo c<jin]iete with nierhotl then 
newly devised in Durham of turning ma! :nto -'die tit foi iron 
smelting. Up to the sixteenth and seventeentii ^"enIll^Ie^. how¬ 
ever, Sussex was the great source of Briti-li iroii. ami Tlioiiirli tew 
of the canuou which were one of the ihost iiiipaitniit product- of 
the forges now survive, a good many arti«"le- ut iluine-tic^ ti-e, 
particularly the ornamental fire backs, are -till rsui 1:111011 wntliiii 
the district. 

It is believed that the cloth trade was iutmiiu* ed oy Ileniwli 
refugees from the religious perseeutions,^ who dcaioiuw- settled 
in the Weald because of the supply of wool !!i the lii-trirt, 
and also because of the fuller's earth winch accounts for 
so manv of the ponds in the Low Weald. I he noth trade 
was at*' its height in the sixteenth craTiiry. ^ cml as the 
source of many fine old old houses in Crancreo^. CTOiidiiiir.-t, 
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Tenterden, and other small towns tliereabouts, has left its 
mark; the trade gradually decayed, and had 
disappeared when Hasted wrote his History 
modern industries hare grown np to take 

cloth or iron, but of the latter one small connect on 
survives in tlie sliape of charcoal bLiiniu^j iV 

practised by a few colyers " in the great woods of tho Weald 
The charcoal finds a ready market among the hop growers niost 
of whom in Sussex dry their hops over fires burning clncdly 
charcoal. Very often the hop grower buys a few acres ot iimler- 
wood at one of the periodical fellings and employs the colycr 
to fell and burn it for him, and on many farms in the woodJand 
area are to he seen the hearths on which the charcoal buinor 


usually makes his pit. ^ n tt- 

A-gricultuve on ths Lowot Wealdon, — Agriculturally tiio xiigh. 
Weald is but a poor country; the high land is occupied by heath 
or woodland, the lower slopes are mostly poor grass, and it is 
only in the valley bottoms, and then chiefly in the eastern 
Kentish part of the area, that any rich and highly cultivated 
land is to be seen. In general there is but little arable farming, 
and neither barley nor tnrnips are cultivated in any great 
quantity, but wheat and mangolds grow well enough.^ Stock 
raising on the grass land forms the mainstay of the farming; 
this country is the original home of the Sussex cattle, but less 
breeding is done than would be exj)ected, the Sussex herds 
are almost all small and in few hands, and a good many Irish 
Shorthorns are brought in for fattening. Dairying is also^ very 
general, especially anywhere within reach of one of the railway 
lines, by which both the south coast watering places and London 
can be reached. The cattle usually kept for milk are of the 
Shorthorn type, but as Sussex bulls are mostly used and the 
calves are at once sold off to he grown on as beef cattle, b\it a 
poor lot of milch cows are to be seen in the district. 

Sheep are very general and most of the smaller farmers take 
in sheep off the marshes for the winter months. As these sheep 
are rarely or never given any artificial food, even hay, and as it 
is generally stipulated that they should be put on land which 
has been previously mown for hay, so that it carries no taint 
of sheep, there need be little wonder that the grass land is 
reduced to^ a state of poverty. Indeed, the only good pasturage 
is on the river meadows or brooks,’^ which line the river courses 
far inland from the marshes into which they eventually merge. 
The rich farming of the High Weald is practically confined to 
the eastern portion, and particularly centres round the valley 
of the Teise, a tributary of the Medway which I'uns by Cran- 
bmok, Lamberhurst, Goudhurst, and Horsemonden. In this 
district highly cultivated hop gardens, many of them famous 
for the heavy crop of Fuggles they regularly yield, alternate with 
fruit plantations, of which apples, black currants and nuts are the 
most flourishing. Outside this favoured district the liop gardens 
are small and scattered, though just behind Eye there is anotJier 
small area in which they are or were comparatively numerous, 
. ^ grubbijig Has taken place of late years. Elsewhere 

m East Sussex the hops occur in isolated patches, generally at 
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?? T u ^ STe:,ter cieptb <.i soil 

and the shelter of the woodlands on the heights above have oom- 
bined to make the conditions favourable. Eunrmron rrors are 
sometimes pown on these sheltered patehes. hut .-ven =o the 
acreage under hops in this district is shriiikiiu' la-r • verv few 
are noiv to be seen west of the South EaMwn ilailw,;;.- to 
ij-astings, tliougli the abandoned oast hoaxes tel! ot the 
extension of the crop. A tew piantatioii,> ~ti;i exi^. in the 
Medway valley by Eorest Eow and Hartfield. but thev are r piidH- 
disappearing from this district, as they are uL.o irmu li.e llutiier 
valleys abo^ TTadhurst and Ticehurst. Thus the a-riculmre of 
the ELigh Weald bids fair to lose what was one of in- mo.-t 
characteristic and profitable branches: the reason tor thi? is nut 
clear,, because the hops grown there, though beloiitrinit" to the 
coarser varieties, and naturally not so delicate in colour a- the 
Mid-Eent and East Eent hops, can yet be of excellent iiuu’itv 
and are very cheaply grown on the rich valley -ui!-. Prob¬ 
ably because the Weald growers are more icattered and isolated 
than the Eentish growers they have not kept pace uiih ihe 
improvements in cultivation and management which have 
become general elsewhere, hence for many years pa-t they have 
been going but of the business. The tendency of hup nrowin-x 
has been to pass into the hands of specialist', who nrow as 
many as their laud and capital permits, but the Weald farms 
rarely jend themselves to any considerable acreage of hops, 
for which practically only the alluvial flats and the adjoining 
fields in tte bottom of tlie valleys are ricli eitoiiirL. 

Tlie^cMef agricultural developiiient wiiieli lia- been seeit in 
this district of late years has been tlie growtb oi the ponitry 
industry; not only kas tlie crammiiig busiiiess become iiniiiy 
established in the piece of high country about Heaihiield, but 
all over the TTeald the raising, as distinct from the tattening of 
poultry, has become general, and the grass fields are nowadays 
generally to be seen stocked with fowls. 

Composition of the Lower Wealden Soils. —An examination of 
the mechanical analyses shows the essential similarity of the 
soils of this area: they are all practically devoid of the coarser 
fractions, though several contain 1 to 3 per cent of fine gravel, 
e.g.y No. 172, the heaviest of the serie.>, in wliicli the coarse 
material consists of concretionary ironstone and not of sand. 
As a rule the coarse sand does not amount to 1 per cent, and 
even the open heath at the top of Ashdown Forest near Wyel: 
Cross (No. 241) shows only 0’3 per cent of coarse sand in the 
surface soil, while only one soil from Greatliam ^No. 246? -Iiowx 
about 5 per eent of coarse sand. In coiisequeiire of this lack 
of the coarser fractions all these soils are close and stick when 
wet, even though they may become loose incoherent sands on 
drying. 

The fine sand forms one of the largest fractions, constituting 
nearly half the soil in some cases and only falling below 20 pr 
cent in one very heavy soil. The distribution of this fraction 
does not greatly depend on the geological horizon froiii which the 

soil has been derived, e.y., the Ashdown ^jand at Cr^)^s 
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contains 53 per cent, but a Tunbridge Wells soil troin 
bridge contains 47 per cent, and a Wadlmrst Clay troin Asbuist 
contains 36 per cent, these being the three highest quantities 
found in the series. The silts are both well represented, the. sift 
beino- as much as 35 per cent in some cases, while the tine siit is 
always over 10 per cent, and in seTeral samples rises above ~U 


per cent. . . 

The clay though variable is generally low, and in two soils 
iroiu up on tlie Forest Ridge it falls as low as 5 and G pel 
cent, but in tie majority of tlie soils it amounts to about 15 per 
cent, and only in one case (Ewbiirst; No. 1<2) does it rivse above 
20 per cent. In itself, liowever, this amount would not be 
suj0£cient to account for tbe retentive lieavy-workiiig* nature of 
this soil, wliicli is due to tlie great deficiency in tlio ('.oarser 
fractions, for the gravel, coarse and fine sand togetlier do not 
add up to 20 per cent. Thus all tliese soils of the Hustings 
series are characterised by the predominance of fine sand and 
silt; coarse sand is lacking, and clay is only moderately repre¬ 
sented. They all become iii consequence close and sticky when 
wet, in w'hich condition even the lightm* soils appear clay-like 
to walk over, even though they dry into loose sands, wliilo the 
heavier soils wash when the rainfall is at all violent, and after¬ 
wards show deposits of extremely fine sand in the fiuTOws al 
the lower parks of the field. The heavier soils are by no means 
easy to cultivate; they must not he worked when wet, and even 
when dry enough to take the horses the lower part of tlie furrow 
slice generally turns up very sticky. The draught of ploughs 
and cultivators is extremely heavy, and even when a good seed 
bed has been obtained the soils ru].i and set with a tough imper¬ 
meable surface if heavy rain fallows. Some of the difiiculty 
met with in working these soils may he set down to the .facd tliut 

the finest fractions—the silt and the day.-(-ousist ratluM* of 

very fine sand than of true clay, as shown by the ('.omxiaratively 
low percentages of alumina and potash. In (*onse(jiion<a^ th(‘, 
cla}" does not flocculate readily. 

Chemically all the soils are characterised by a hick of car¬ 
bonate of lime; the Wadlmrst Clays generally give off a little 
carbonic acid with acid, but this is probably derived in pa.rt from 
carbonate of iron, though the greater fertility of the Wadlmrst 
Clay soils may be associated with the larger amount of ])a.se they 
usually contain. Many of the soils are actually acid ; Spurroy, 
Sheep’s Sorrel, and Corn Marigold are common weeds on the 
lighter land, and clubbing of turnips is general in the allotment 
gardens, though turnips are too rarely grown throughout the 
area to cause the disease to be much of a trouble to the farmer. 
Another indication of the lack of lime is the invariable prc^senco 
of ferrous compounds in these soils. 


The amount of phosphoric acid in the soils of the Hastings 
Beds^ is generally low, though the sands do not respond to phos- 
phatic manuring as greatly as might he expected from the 
analyses; all the soils, however, and especially the heavier ones, 
are in need of phosphates. It is only the hop garden soils which 
have been receiving heavy manuring for many years tliat show 



more tliau low perceiiiages of available 
most notable example of rk-bness soil Is'y. 17y tium 
this contains 0*182 per cent of nitrogen, yiJS2 per ti-n: 
pbospliorie acid, and 0*074 per cent of avaikible pen, 
also is never present in large amoiinTs, and iLynn:. ti 
is in accordance with tbe comparatively low' percent, 
it is not w'bat w'onld be expected from iLe iieavy . ,.a 
soils. It lias been found tbat on all these S'ckn e 
tbe lighter ones, crops respond to dressings oi pota: 
gypsum, which is very commonly applied to i.op> 
its success to its power of rendering more avaihii 
potash may be in the soil. The waste heath -ch ; 
Eidge show'ed only 0’029 per cent of potash, but ci : 
as 0*0167 was soluble in dilute citric acid: tLc bro' 
available is due either to the acidity oi the -oil ci : 
being present mainly in the vegetable re.-idut*' ir n. 
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than in the mineral constituents. 


Magnesia is not abundant in these soils, and :n n.e -either 

of the Tunbridge "Wells or the Ashdown seri^-- it i n't-n lah.s 
below 0*1 per cent, and even in the heavy Wadinir'' t iay .'tils 
it only reaches 0*3 per cent. The amount ci n"t nx:;?n 

greater, but in all cases more iinie than iiiagne>::i nnitni. 

The alumina varies in amount with the clay but kway- :orin- 
a lower proportion of the clay than usual: tL-- umrFiiu id 
iron is above the average, except in the lights-' '.jxx-. :t-:i\u.is 
iron being always present in the sands but no: in t. r Wadniirst 
Clays. Of manganese there is only a trace, except :n two uases. 
vchen 0*12 (Soils ISo. 212 and 24±» and (^‘1*1 7'i-: > • -n^ : uiul. 


The sulphuric acid is a little below the iitarma.. vaiynng irGni 

0*02 to 0*05 per cent. 


Manuring of the Lower IT ealden, —The land ever tne wno^e 

of tlie High Weald is very greatly in nc-ed of lime, and regular 
applications of linie in some form or otlier must lorni the fonn- 
dation of any improvement in the fertility oi Ti;e sou. J>n^the 
heavier soils it is wanted both to provide tlie i’i(i;spcr;'ahi:e ‘lase 
and to improve the texture and working r-liarr.-'ter ot ti.e :and, 
while on the lighter soils it may even be nec-e,'-..ry to rorreet 
actual acidity. Too much stress, however, r-anne: h,* .a:.; upon 
the importance of liming both the grass and tu£- .iiu.uml in 
this district. Unfortunately except for a nair-pv ,.p .u 

Purbeek limestone at the, very heart of the "W 'P'-'i near Mptn.i- 
field and Brightling. there is no source oi :imc-Tpn • uninn 
the area; lime has to be brought from Mune pemt pn the 
rint^ of chalk which surrounds the Weald, e.rj.. from Dorknng or 
from Lewes. White lime should he houghp r.n.l ns the i.rne- 
hurning firms appear only to grind the_grey Imse. wnn-i rnur-a 
inferior for agricnltural purposes, it is better to_ nny ipe wnite 
lime in lumps, throw it out in small heaps pp tiie arar._.e iand, 
and cover with a little soil for a few days untn it lias p pi ken and 
then scatter the heaps about as thoroughly ns pr.s-:.'..e._ It is 
better to use moderate amounts. 1 to 2 ton.s per miv. unu it-neu 
the application every four or five years. 
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Most of the land is also in need of phospliatic manuring, and 
nothing is more suitable for this purpose than basic slag; the 
arable land should receive 4 or 5 cwt. per acre once during the 
rotation, for the bean crop for example. Hops will repay a 
much more frequent use of basic slag; indeed, this fertiliser 
ought to form part of the annual dressing for hops on all the 
heavier soils. As for the poor grass land of tlie High Weald, 
so greatly impoverished by the constant mowing and grazing 
with store steej), an enormous improvement can be effected by a 
dressing of 5 cwt. of basic slag, repeated after 4 or 5 years. 
Where the land is to be mowed regularly, 3 cwt. of kaiiiit should 
also be given from time to time, and 1 cwt. or so of nitrate of 
soda, given in March each year before the land is laid up, will 
be repaid in the increased crop and general encouragement of the 
herbage. These High Weald grass lands, except in the lightest 
and most elevated parts of the country, are capable of great and 
remunerative improvement by careful manuring. Even on the 
rich grazing lands in the valleys, which have been heavily 
stocked for generations and have had large quantities of cake 
and corn consumed upon them, will be improved by an occasional 
dressing of basic slag; the benefit will not be seen in any change 
in the appearance of the pastures, which will, however, be found 
to carry more stock and fatten better. 

The crops grown in the High Weald which are most likely to 
require manuring are beans and mangolds; for beans it is desirable 
to spare a dressing of dung, say 10 tons to the acre, and add 4 or 
5 cwt. of basic slag, both to be ploughed in before the beans are 
sown. Mangolds should also receive dung, as much as can be 
spared, and about 3 cwt. per acre of kainit should be sown broad¬ 
cast before the land is first worked in the spring, then 1 to 2 cwt. 
of a mixture of sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda together 
with an equal weight of salt should be used as a top dressing 
when the plants are singled. On these soils nitrate of soda has 
a bad name because of the injury to the tilth which follows 
its use. 

Hops should receive 1 to 2 tons of shoddy and about 5 cwt. of 
basic slag, ploughed in before the winter, to be followed np in 
spring with 5 to 8 cwt. of fish or meat gnano. Dung should be 
used occasionally in place of the shoddy, and on the lighter soils 
about 4 cwt, of kainit should be added to the winter dressing. 

The most troublesome weeds on this formation are Spnrrey 
{S'pergula arvensis, L.) on some of the lighter soils, the Field 
Horsetail (Equisetum arvense, L.), Cud Weed (GnapTialium 
uliginosum, L.), and Groundsel (Se7iecio vulgaris, L.), and some 
Knotgrass {Polygonum aviculare, L.). True Couch (Triticum 
repens, L.) is not common, but Bent Grass (Agrostis alba, L.) 
is generally given that name and is the worst weed of all to 
deal with, often forming a thick mat over the stnhhles after 
harvest. On the old grass land the most striking feature in 
the spring is the abundance of Sweet Yerhal {Antlioimnthum 
odoratum, Linn.). 

Grass mixtures usually take very well on these soils; red clover 
and rye grass are chiefly used for one year leys, while for more 
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permanent grass land tlie mixtures specitieil tin pagt* lb may 
te used. Lucerne is but rarely grown in tbe district, and if 
sown it sliould be inoculated beforehand with the appropriate 
nodule organisms. ETen then it is not likely to be cstablisiieci 
at the first attempt. 

At the very core of the Weald there occurs a uaricw oiit(?ro 
of Snb-Wealden rocks belonging to the Piirbeck seric- iii-i aioii 
the crest of the Battle Eidge from Heathiieid eastward-. Aa'ri- 
culturally. they are of no importance^ being alinuit wholly 
covered by w'oodland. They are, however, interest:a= pro- 
viding a source of gypsum for manurial piirpose> : the Xermatioii 
is mined at Monntfield for gypsum, and though the greater part 
is worked up for various plasters and cements a eenaiii ainoiint 
is sold finely ground for manure. The number et a'ciieljLed 
lime kilns along this small outcrop show how mia-li nojie mieii- 
tion was formerly given to the important operatiun ui liiaiim. 
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CHAPTEE IV, 


The Eelation of Soils to Chops. 

From tlie data wliicli have already been discussed under the 
various formations, it becomes possible to obtain a general idea 
of the constitution of the soil which is best suited to any particular 
crop. For example, it is found that fruit-growing is carried on 
successfully on soils derived from the Brick Earth, the Clay-witli- 
Flints, the Tlianet Sands, the Chalk, and the Lower Greensand, 
while other soils neighbouring these formations are either with¬ 
out fruit or yield very indifferent results. By bringing together 
the analyses of these soils upon which fruit is grown, we find that 
they present many features in common and possess a general 
resemblance, so that it becomes possible to specify the nature of 
a fruit soil, and to predict beforehand that any other soil is or is 
not suitable for fruit growing. The basis for such a classifica¬ 
tion must be the mechanical analysis of the soil, though some of 
the items in the chemical analysis may also have to be brought 
into the account, particularly the proportion of carbonate of lime. 
The mechanical analysis must also be interpreted in connection 
with the prevailing' rainfall, but in the main it is the structure 
of the soil as revealed by the mechanical analysis which deter¬ 
mines the adaptability of the soil to a given crop. After all, as 
has been said before, the mechanical analysis does no more than 
extend and give numerical precision to the practical man’s judg¬ 
ment of a soil as a clay or loam, or sand, and it is upon his 
recognition of the way a soil will work that the farmer decides 
what crops will be most profitable upon his land. 

Wheat Soils. 

Ih'om an oxamiiiatioii of the Map (Fig. 45) it will be 
seen that wheat is more generally distributed over the area 
than any other crop, except perhaps oats, thus indicating that 
wheat is adaptable to a greater variety of soils than barley, 
turnips, or the more special crops like hops and fruit. 

In some areas there is but little wheat, c.y., on the Bagsliots 
in West Surrey and throughout the Weald, but these are the 
districts in which there is the smallest propoi*tk)ii of arable land, 
with the distribution of which the wheat is closely correlated. 

Wheat is most extensively grown in the maritime district of 
Sussex, and again on the Chalk and Lower and Upper Greensand 
in West Sussex, while in Kent it is densest on the deep Chalk 
Loams, the less elevated beds of the Clay-with-Flints, and on the 
Thanet Sands in East Kent, i.c., on the deeper soils that are 
underdrained by the CHalk formation. 

Thirty years ago the wheat area was much larger, and in 
particular the London Clay in East and Kortb Kent, in the 
Island of Sheppey, and along the seaboard generally, was cul¬ 
tivated for wheat, but since the great fall in prices the expenses 
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of cultivatiou Iiave proved too great, ami tLc- la:,d ' i-.l 

doTrn to grass. 


In Table II is set out a series ot analyse^ ot tlm Tvpi. ai wi.ea: 
soils found in tlie area under consideration, each anah-si= repre¬ 
senting a soil on tvliich wheat grows successialh- u: the present 
hme The lightest member of the series is a Thai.et Sami irom 
East EeM, on which large crops of wheat of verv tine quaiitv are 
p-own—Eough Chaff, or "Old Hoarv - a- i: 'V k-'ow’ 

being a favourite variety, because in that dry cl imam it can 
generallj be liarvesteJ in good condition. Thi- tbon^ii 

evenly textured, would be often of too light a eliaracterVor wheat, 
bni the Thanet Sands in East Eeiit are well supplied with 
s^soil water, and^ crops on them rarely snfcr from drought. 
Wheat, moreover, is a plant which grows best when it beeJines 
somewhat hot and dry during the later nioiiilis of irrowth. 
its deeper rooting system renders it independent of ram at 
frequent intervals, and apparently the concliTions :: rinds iimsi 
favoupble during the later stages ox growth are d,ivne-s and 
heat in the atmosphere, wdtli a cool moist Svjil a’on:^ it- loot's. 
Second in the table comes an Tpper Green-and ■^oil or vmi- 
siderable local reputation, then a Brick Earth tiom the 
Sussex maritime district, two Clay-with-Fiiiit- 'fo.e from Ea>r 
Xent, and rather heavier one from Siiriey . at.hi a heavy 
loam over Chalk from East Kent. These \nay ]?p remirded 


as pre-eminently the wdieat soils of the di-trict. ' The Lontljn 
Clay from Surrey and the alluvium from Rcimney Mai-li 
are distinctly heavier soils, but both grow great - of Y'heat, 
Finally are set out the analyses of a Weald Clay frcm Eent, 
which will grow fine crops but requires so miirii care :i. manaa:e- 
ment that most of tiie land of this character i.oy- in sTa-s, 
and of a London Clay soil from Sheppey, once fan:o:i- for wheat 
and beans, but too expensive to work under the plonn*:! of late 
years. As an example of a totally difiereut type ct -oil isg^iventlie 
analysis of an allnvium derived from the Bagslioi Sand near 
Weybridge: although so light in texture, the field from which 
this sample w'as taken grows w’heat excellently, becau-e it lies 
below river level and has permanent water at little more than tw"o 
feet below the surface. This will serve to illustrate the fact that 
the association of wheat with a particular type of soil really 
depends upon the way the soil maintains the supply cf water to 
the plant, and is therefore greatly affected by the climate or other 
external conditions which may cause variation^ in ilie riinoiiiit of 
water in the soil. 


The conception of wheat soil, then, wTiieh may be obtained 
by considering the group of analyses, niii^t only "ne lemirded as 
true for the south-east of England, with an averan'e ra inf all of 
about 30 inches distributed very evenly throngliont^the year: it 
would, indeed, serve well enough for all the wTieat-growuiig 
districts of England, but it is unlikely that^ it lepieseuTs the 
best type of soil under such very different rliiiiatt— prevail 
in many extensive wheat-growing areas. 

By taking an average of the seven most typical wheat soils in 
the table, the following mean figures are obtained — 
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Fine Gravel 
Coarse Sand 
Fine Sand 
Silt ... 
Fine Silt 
Clay 


Mean. 
Per cent. 
1*5 
4-0 
24*4 
22*9 
13-3 

18-r 


Limits. 
Per cent. 
0*4~ 5*9 
0 * 0 - 12*8 
14*7-31*1 
11*3-35*5 
9*4-23*7 
13*2-23*7 


Sucli figures indicate a strong soil in wliicli there is but little 
coarse sand or gravel to keep the land open^ tliough the fine sand 
and silt, the most abundant fractions, permit both of drainage 
and the return of water from the subsoil by capillarity. The 
clay and fine silt are considerable in amount, though not exces¬ 
sive, and the figures would rather suggest that wheat likes as 
firm and tight a soil as is consistent with cultivation at a reason¬ 
able expense. 

An examination of the chemical analyses of the various wheat 
soils does not reveal any connection bet^ween their chemical com¬ 
position and their suitability for wheat; tne crop cannot be asso¬ 
ciated with either an excess or deficiency of any particular con¬ 
stituent. Given the right physical type of soil with a suitable 
situation and rainfall, it will be the previous management and 
the manuring which the crop has received that determines 
the magnitude of the yield. 


Table II, Wheat Son.s. 


Formation 

/ 

1 

Thanet 

Sand. 

Upper 

Greensand. 

Brick 

Earth. 

Clay-with- 

Flints. 

Locality ... 

{ 

Chislet. 

63. 

Bentley. 

84. 

Oving. 

211. 

Loyterton. 

180a. 

Fine G-ravel 


1*2 



5-9 


0-9 



1*1 

Coarse Sand 


5*2 



4*8 


'1*3 



1*0 

Fine Sand 


32-1 


26*5 


16-0 


30*7 

Silt 


33-3 


25*9 


35*5 


24*9 

Fine Silt... 


7*4 


12*9 


13*3 



9*4 

Clay 


11*9 


13*2 


15*9 


18*7 

Formation 

{ 

Clay-with- 

Flints. 

London 

Clay. 

Allu¬ 

vium. 

Weald 

Clay. 

London 

Clay. 

Allu¬ 

vium. 

Locality ... 

{ 

Coulsdon. 

111. 

Tol- 

worth. 

107. 

Orgars- 

wick. 

143. 

Wood- 

church. 

69. 

Sheppey. 

67. 

Wey- 

bridge. 

189. 

Fine Gravel 


1*7 


0*4 

0*1 


1 

0*5 1 


0*5 

1*3 

Coarse Sand 


5*7 

12*8 

0*0 


2*5 


0*3 

38*4 

Fine Sand 


26*5 

25*5 

31*1 


14*7 

17*6 

39*9 

Silt 


20*5 

11*3 

18*1 


24*2 

13*4 

5*6 

Fine Silt... 


9*6 

11*1 

12*9 


23*7 ! 

15*3 

5*1 

Clay 


20*0 

23*7 

19*7 


20*1 1 

i 

36*8 

3*8 


• This last analysis represents a soil on which good wheat used to be grown, 
but which has now been laid down to grass for many years. 
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Barley Soils. 

As will be gathered from tlie analyses givem in lAble III... 
the soil^ best suited to barley is distinctly iinhrer tiian tinit 
appropriate to wheat; in the district uiidW 
most favourite barley soils lie on the Lower brepi^^an^ir 4- 
cluding Bargate and Sandgate), and on the liirLter * example- 
of that formation rather than on the rieli loan.- ' 
Maidstone district. The latter soils would probAiIv 
excellent barley were they not so valuable for fruit anil hop^ 
that very little general farming is practised upon tlieni. Alter 
the Lower Greensand the light loams derived from the L Lalk are 
next in favour; the most distinctively barley-growiirir district in 
the south-east of England is the Isle of Thaiiet, a inf the fuiipie 
from Minster (Xo. 61) is very typical of the soils of tiiar reition-— 
soils which are from two to four feet deep before tliev reach the 
bare chalk. Another chalk-loam from Sutton hj D; ver Xca bGi 
contains much more clay than any other barley soi:: it is. liow- 
ever, kept so open by the 20 per cent, or so of earnonate ci lime 
which it contains that it behaves as a light free-working soil, in 
spite of its high proportion of clay. Barley of good quality is 
grown in the maritime region of Sussex, but more on tlie coomte 
tlian^on the deeper Brick Earths at a lower level. The LiuLer 
rainfall which prevails in this district necessitate- a liulitt?!' -oil 
for the production of first-class barley than is the ca-e in East 
Kent. For the same reason little barley is grown on the Fpper 
Greensand shelf below the downs in West Sussex, thetigh crops 
of good quality may be seen growing on tlie HytLe Bed- in 
this district. Despite the light character of the land, the com¬ 
paratively heavy rainfall (over 30 inchesi make- the t;iiiner< 
prefer oats to barley; but it should be remembered that in this 
district the land is always folded in preparation for this crop. 
In regard to barley, the question of the tilth on wLieh the crop 
is grown bears very intimately on the nature of the soil best 
suited to the crop. In East Kent very fine barley i- also growm 
on the Thanet Sand; two analyses are given liTS and fc'b, 

both being soils highly valued for the purpose. 

Taldng the soils in order, the first fXo. 124 ^ is an extremely 
light soil from the Lower Greensand in West Surrey: tlie^coarse 
and fine sand fractions so predominate and there i- so little clay 
and fine silt to bind them, that a liigli wdnd in dry spring” weather 
has been known to blow the sand away until ilie young piant in 
its turn was uprooted and blown into the hedge at tlie^side of the 
field. The rainfall in the district is fairly high—over 3<l iiicdies— 
and it is of the utmost impoitance to get the barley sown earli% 
and to keep the soil well rolled. On this soil barley is always 
grown after turnips or some other green crop lias been folded off 
by sheep, which also receive some artificial food. 

The second soil (X'c. 203) is taken from the same district, 
though it lies on a slightly different geological foriiiaiion; as 
in the first example more than half of the soil coii-i'^ts of coarse 
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vsand and tlie fine sand also is above 20 per cent, wliile tlie clay 
and fine silt are both rather hig'her than before, though together 
they do not amount to 20 per cent. Here again the barley must 
be sown early, and it is always grown after a crop that has been 
folded on the land. 

The next two soils (Nos. 678 and 122), though, from widely 
separated geological formations, are almost identical in struc¬ 
ture; the fine sand is now the predominant fraction, in each the 
clay remains at about 10 per cent, but the silt havS considerably 
increased. These are examples of well balanced soils of a light, 
loamy character, allowing the rain to drain away rapidly, but 
which are sufficiently fine-grained to l)ring water back to the 
surface and keep the crop growing during the drought. These 
soils are best suited to grow l)arley after roots folded off. 

The Chislet soil (No. 63), which comes next, is rather a 
stronger soil with less coarse sand and more clay; it also is a 
very well-balanced soil, lifting water steadily in a drought, and 
suited to grow barley after folded roots. It should be noticed 
that this is the lightest soil recorded as growing wlieat success¬ 
fully. 

Soil No. 207 comes from the maritime district of Sussex; though 
it has only 13 per cent of clay, the coarse sand is almost absent, 
and the silts are both over 20 per cent. As this soil is generally 
also kept in high condition, better barley is obtained by grow¬ 
ing it as a second white straw crop after wheat or oats than by 
taking it after roots. 

Soil No. 61 from the Isle of Thanet, though it contains 16 per 
cent of clay, contains also about 10 per cent of coarse sand, and 
nearly 40 per cent of fine sand; as it is also taken from a district 
of exceptionally low rainfall, the soil is not too heavy to grow 
barley after folded roots, though it is also possible, and indeed 
customary, to grow two or three barley crops in succession on 
this land. 

The three remaining soils are better suited to grow- barley after 
a stubble than after roots; indeed, sheep cannot always be folded 
on these soils, especially not on ISOa, which works more heavily 
than either of the other two because it contains no notable amount 
of either coarse sand or carbonate of lime to keep it open. 
Nevertheless, in the dry climate of East Kent it grows heavy 
crops of fine quality when the barley can be sown early after a 
crop of wheat. 

There is nothing in the chemical analyses of these soils to call 
for comment or to suggest any significant correlations between 
the barley crop and the chemical composition of the soils. 

In general it is clear that a barley soil should contain about 
10 per cent of coarse sand to keep it open, and not more than 
about 16 per cent of clay. The greater part of the soil should be 
made up of the middle fractions, and the fine sand should prob¬ 
ably be the largest fraction of all. 
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Table III. Barley Soils. 


Formation 

/ 

Lower 

Lower 

Tbanet 

Lower 

Thaaet 

t ; u-reensand. 

I 

Greensand. 

Sand. 

Greensand. 

Sand. 

Locality ... 

r 

\ 

Sbalford. 

124. 

Eashinsf. 

203.^ 

Goldstone. 

678. 

Rep roil. 
122. 

Cbislei. 

63. 

Fine Gravel 


2*5 

1*1 

0*2 


1.0 

Coarse Sand 


52-6 

50*0 

15*3 

13*9 

5*2 

Fine Sand 


26*2 

20-2 

44*9 

44*6 

32*1 

Silt 

... 

4-8 

6-7 

17*3 

14*1 

33*3 

Fine Silt ... 

—i 

3*5 

6-6 

6*3 

6*6 

7*4 

Clay 

... 

3-8 

9*7 

8*9 

9*5 

j 

ll'li 

Formation 

f 

1 

Brick 

Earth. 

! Chalk. 

1 

1 Lower 

1 Greensand. 

Clay-wiib- 

Fiinis. 

Chalk. 

« 

Locality ... 

f 

1 

Shopwyke. 

207. 

i Minster. 

61. 

1 

Aldington. 

149. 

Loyterton.' 

i8u«. 

Siitioii by 

Dover. 

66. 

Fine Gravel 


0*G 

' 0-6 

1 0*9 

M 

0*5 

Coarse Sand 


0-8 

i 8*8 

1 16*8 

1-0 

1*5 

Fine Sand 


25-0 

35-2 

' 28*7 

30-7 

13*9 

Silt 


27-3 

i 25*5 1 

9*5 

24-9 

21*0 

Fine Silt ... 


16*4 

6*7 1 

9*5 

9-4 

6*4 

Clay 


1 IM 

14*6 

i 18*3 

i 

18-7 

23*5 


* Though this soil contains a rather high proportion of clav for barley, it 
is kept open and easy-working by the large amount of carbonate of lime that is 
present—as much 20*3 per cent. 


Hop Soils. 

As shown on the map (Fig, 50), hops form one of the most 
localised crops in our area, being grown very thickly in one or 
two districts, hut being entirely absent from the greater part 
of the three counties. At one time they were much more widely 
grown, hut the shrinkage into particular areas has been going on 
with increasing rapidity of recent years, and has not yet ended. 
To a certain extent the presence or absence of hops is not entirely 
determined by soil; for example, the Farnham district in West 
Surrey possesses soil and climate entirely suitable to the growth 
of the best hops, yet the production there is rapidly declining, 
while there are many soils in West Sussex capable of growing ex¬ 
cellent hops, though the crop has never been much grown in that 
region, and has now entirely disappeared. The tendency nowa¬ 
days is to confine hop-growing to the best soils only, and to 
increase the acreage in certain districts at the expense of others 
more remote; hop-growing has become such a highly specialised 
industry that the grower in a comparatively isolated district falls 
behind in his methods when he can no longer learn from the 
innovations and experience of his neighbours. Thus the acreage 
under hops is shrinking fast in the High Weald, where the bulk 
of the land is of poor quality and the richer land in the valley 
bottoms rarely forms a very extensive area: on the Weald Clay 
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also the cultivation of hops is rapidly declining because of the 
unsuitability of the soil ; and on the Thanet Sands hops are being 
replaced by fruit, which has proved more profitable on these 
lighter soils. 

At the present time the chief hop-growing area lies on either 
side of the Medway valley between Maidstoiie and Tonbridge'— 
the Mid-Eent country—and here the soils consist of deep loams 
resting on the Kentish Eag or alluvial loams of very similar 
character in the valleys of the Medway and its tributaries, under¬ 
laid in the district between Yalding and Tonbridge by the Weald 
Clay. This Mid-Eeiit district is prolonged into the Weald chiefly 
in tlie valleys formed by the Teise, and tlie hop-gardens are either 
on the alluvial soils in these valleys or on the deeper soils resting 
on the si,opes of the Wealden Hills. As in Mid-Kent the hops 
occupy the lower land, which is too subject to late spring frosts 
to be suitable for fruit, but all the soils in the Weald are of a 
heavier type than those occupied by hops in Mid-Kent. In East 
Kent, where liops are again very extensively grown along a belt 
running roughly from Eochester to Canterbury and thence to 
Sandwich, the soils are more varied in their origin. The more 
loamy beds of the Thanet are used, though fruit is replacing hops 
on such soils, and also the deeper loams on the Chalk, including 
the deposits of Clay-with-Flints when they run down to a suf¬ 
ficiently low elevation, but the most valued soils of all are 
perhaps the Brick Earths, which form an ideal soil for hops 
when of sufficient depth. Tlie soils of the Marshes in East Kent 
and Sussex have proved unsuitable for hops, which there grow 
far too rankly and yield produce of indifierent quality (sec 
also p. 31). 

Different varieties of hops are associated with the different soils 
prevailing in each district. East Kent is the proper home of the 
true Golding, both the Old Golding and the Canterbury White- 
bine or Petliam Golding are best suited by the comparatively dry 
soils and climate of that district; elsewhere it is apt to grow too 
rankly and to fruit indifferently. Associated with the Goldings 
in East Kent are always the Bramlings, which, however, are very 
generally grown on all soils, and the Cobbs’ hop, which are 
always sold as Goldings. Fuggles do not answer well on the 
dry soils of East Kent, and though many other varieties are 
grown to vsome extent, none have any wide extension. In Mid- 
Kent the most favoured varieties are Bramlings, Cobbs, some 
forms of the true Golding, and a good many Fuggles. On the 
Weald and the Sussex soils the Fuggle is the characteristic hop; 
Cobbs are also largely grown, and Bramlings to a certain extent 
on the better soils; occasionally Mathons among the finer hops, 
and some of the coarser varieties like Prolifics. The Fuggle 
is essentially a hop for strong soils; Cobbs, though originating 
in East Kent, where they are still largely grown, also like the 
stronger soils, while Bramlings will answer on all types of land 
except perhaps the heaviest. 

In Table IV. have been collected together the analyses of 
various soils on which hops are now being grown successfully, 
and it will be observed that, with exceptions at the lighter and 
heavier ends of the table, the good hop soils constitute a very 
similar and well defined type, from whatever formation they 
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liapiDcn to originate. Tlie lightest example is <a soil on tlie 
Thanet Sand from Newington, which shows about 80 per cent of 
sand particles and only about 10 per cent of clay and fine silt- 
together. Snell a soil is more fitted for fruit than for hops, and 
tlioiigh there are several very successful hop-gardens upon this 
soil it is only effective because most of these Thanet Sand soils 
are exceptionally well supplied with ground water, and because 
in this particular case the proximity of the railway line enables 
very large quantities of London dung to be ai)plied. The iiext 
soil, an alluvial soil from the neiglihourhood of Yalding, probably 
consists of wash from the Lower Greensand hills (compare the 
Ihist ffarleigh soil No. 127), and belongs to a much lieavier type; 
the sand constitutes less than 60 per cent of the soil, while the 
clay and fine silt fractions have risen to 20 per cent. Then 
follows a series of five soils, from the Thanet Sand, the Brick 
Earth, the Lower Greensand, and the Clay-with-Flints, which 
resemble one another very closely. Their mean composition is as 
follows: ■ Mean. Limits. 

Per cent. Per cent. 


Pine Gravel. 0*8 0*3- 2'3 

Coarse vSand ... ... ... ... 3*1 0*7- 9*5 

EinevSand . 32*6 24*7-39*1 

Silt .31*2 19*7-44*8 

Pine Silt . 8*6 6*3-11*1 

Clay .12*8 11*5-14*7 


89*1 


Prom this table it is clear that the most pronounced features in 
the soils are the silt and fine sand fractions, which together 
account for more than 70 per cent of the whole; the fine silt and 
the clay make up more than 20 per cent, wdiile the coarser frac¬ 
tions are only slightly represented. Thus the best hop soils are 
close and fine-grained, thongli the bulk of the particles are of 
sufficient magnitude to permit of the easy passage of water. This 
ensures a well drained soil, though one not s^ihject to veiy i\apid 
changes in water content and temperature. 

The Upper Greensand soil which follows the five thus viewed 
collectively heloiigs to anotlier and a slightly lieavier type, 
containing a little more fine silt, though on the other hand 
there is more coarse material to keep the soil open. The 
succeeding soils, however, begin to be really heavy; that from 
the Hastings Beds at Holvenden, (hough not pariicmlarly 
rich in (day, yet contains a high proportion of fine silt and 
only a trace of the coarser fractions; it forms a distinctly 
heavy and tenacious soil to wmrk. Upon this soil are situated 
some very fine hop gardens yielding heavy crops of Piiggles, 
Cobbs, and similar hops. The land is, however, unsuited to 
Goldings, and the hops it does grow have a characteristic 
coarse’^ appearance compared with hops from the vsoils of 
East and Mid-Kent. The last two soils are both from the Weald ; 
one lies on the Weald Clay, and the other, of very similar com¬ 
position, on the Wadh^irst Clay, and both are really unsuitable 
for hops, though with skilful cultivation very heavy crops of the 
coarser varieties can he grown on the latter soil. 

Hoin K 2 














MS 


^ 1 .ifl.mion^i dl' I'ldiii I'diid 111 nianui-i' arc lar li(‘.Vdii(l ihd 

^mois\'JdV(Hl id Hid (Td,,. This dsddss ami dVdi. «asid dani.dl 
amoiinu ^ , 1 ,^. lu-iuluclidu Id Ihe 

lidiii iinsislddl, with Ihd hdalil. dl' llid di-dp 

The hopVaiit shows oo very siiooilid rdsiidiisc' jo the iiuln ulu.il 
coiistihimits of i.laiii I'ud.l, /.<•., it. has no spiMdal uo.hI or l..m| 
or for potash or plidsphorid acid. H m|iiirds an all-rmuid 
Lmire, and any dXdoss or .Idlidid.iry dl a parlinular ddiisliludiil, 
Sould he ddtdnniiidil by Iho sail raihdr than I ho plant. 1 he 
rninoval odnslitudiils ha,vd nsnally hcdii .sdiiidwhal iin-vldnlod in 
mauiirilift-hops, and an .>xddss ot nitrdf.aMi has hin-n dinplnydd. be¬ 
cause the response of the phuil Id nilro'.ven is so visible in the 
foliage; in (•.(inseipieiicca many of Ihe older iiiid riidier hop gardens 
are seriouslv in need ol' lime and phosphone aeid I (itash is 
rarely of much service In hops, and only on ihe igdiler soils ol 
tiie Tluinei <nul Jlasiiii^’s Siiuds, or ilu‘ tnic ( linik loams ol no 

great depth, is the use d! potash sails (djeid ivm 

Thus the. ricdiness of hdii-ga.rdeii soils is g-eiK'rall.V due to the. 
manuring, but if sucess is In be aiiained, lh(‘ fdiindalidii should 
be laid on a. soil of the right nu'chanical slrnelunp and evmi that 
will be of little, avail unless the soil is also bolh dei'p and prope.rly 
drained, preferably by the natural a.dvanlages dl' its subsoil and 
situation. 


I \r I i.vM hJykif I 


( 

Thaiiet I 

AlUivial. 


9’haiu‘t 

Brick 


Ilyltie 

Formation 

Band. 1 


Band. 

Earth. 


KwIh. 

f 

Locality ... j 

Newiiifjf- 

toii. 

llKh 

Yalding. 

140. 

1 

! Kartell. 

1 IIK. 

J___ 

1 

1 Tcynham. 

1 *133. 

ICasi 

KarU'iKk- 

127. 

Fine G ravel 

0-5 

3*2 

0*3 

0*7 


2*3 

Coarse Ba,nd 

KM) i 

13*1 

2-3 

1 

I 


9*5 

Fine Band 

57%^ 

40*0 

34*7 

i 39*1 


30*0 

Silt . 

8*2 

1G*5 

3()*2 

25*1 


19*7 

Fine Silt. 

3-1) 

9*0 

ir3 

H-G 


U*1 

Olay . 

6-0 

l)*l 

U*5 

11*7 


13*3 

Formation | 

Clay-with” 

Brick 

tipper 

IhiHiingH 

Wf'akl 

Has tint's 

Flints. 

Mavth. 

Greeusatul. 

Bods, j 

< Uay. 

BimIh. 





liolven- 

VVood- 

Evvhurst. 

Locality ... | 

Loytertoii. 

181)//. 

Ickhain. 

129. 

Benil(‘y. 
84. ‘ 

(hai. 

# 

cl lurch. 

m 

# 

172. 





179. 

G9. 

Fine Gravel 

O-G 

0*3 

5*9 

0*4 

0* 

5 

1 2*9 

Coarse Sand 

0-8 

0*7 

4*8 

0*5 

2* 

5 

j 1*8 

Fine Sand 

3B'7 

24*7 

2(r5 

24*7 

M*7 

1 13*2 

Silt . 

29-3 

44*8 

25 9 

30*1 


2 

! 2()-‘t 

Fine Silt. 

8-5 

H-n 

12*9 

19*7 

23*7 

22-t 

Clay . 

13-0 

14*7 

13*2 

14*9 

1 20*1 

1 

25'1 


These soils only J,n‘(>\v snoccssfully the eoarstT varieties of hops. 
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Fruit Soils. 

Tlie distribution of fruit is iu many respects similar to that of 
hops, except that a little fruit is grown over the whole area, and 
that the Thanet Sands and Chalk Loams in North West Kent 
are now heavily stocked with fruit but carry very few hops. In 
a contrary sense the fruit does not follow the Medway tributaries 
so deeply into the Weald. The explanation lies in the fact that 
on the whole fruit demands a warmer, lighter, and more freely 
working soil than hops do. In consequence some of the best 
loams, like those on the Kentish liag or the Brick Eartli, will 
grow good fruit or hops indifferently, but there are many soils 
just too light for hops but good for fruit, while at the other 
end of the scale soils may be found which grow hops fairly 
but are too heavy for most kinds of fruit {see also p. 35). 
For the different kinds of fruit also there is a certain range 
in the soils that are desirable; strawberries answer best on a 
light soil and are chiefly grown on the liglit chalk loams and 
the more sandy beds of the Lower Eocene in North West 
Kent, to a certain extent again on the Bagshot Beds in West 
Surrey, and on the Oldhaven and other sandy beds in Eavst 
Kent. Itaspberries and red currants also prefer a light soil, 
but gooseberries, plums, and apples, the mainstay of the fruit 
grower, require an ordinary free-working loam possessing some 
('onsistency. On heavy loams apples and black currants will 
still continue to flourish, but on anything approaching a clay 
many varieties of apple begin to canker, and all are slow 
of growth and yield comparatively small-sized fruit. Cherries 
also are somewliat i)articular in their soil re(|uirements; not only 
must they have a deejj loam like the Bri(.‘k Earths or the less 
elevated beds of Clay-with-Elints in East Kent, but the soil 
should be distinctly calcareous, with preferajl)ly the Chalk itself 
at no great distance below, A dry climate is also essential; if 
much rain falls as the fruit is ripening the cherries crack and 
become unsaleable. 

It is difiicult to understand why the cultivation of hops and 
fruit on an extensive scale should liave been so closely con¬ 
fined to East and Mid-Kent, when the many other suitable 
soils remain unplanted. Intercourse with Flanders doubtless 
gave the original start, and the growers in these favoured dis¬ 
tricts have stimulated one another to maintain their superiority. 
Of course the East and Mid-Kent soils are of the very best for 
fruit growing, and the dry climate results in a highly-coloured 
and well-ripened product; at the same time the trees do not 
make an excess of wood, but comparatively early reach a state 
of equilibrium when fruiting checks the excess of growth and 
obviates the necessity of pruning. Kentish as compared witli 
Avest country orchards are certainly characterised by a lesser 
growth of wood and an earlier and fuller development of fruiting 
spurs. 

Of the fruit soils, the analyses of which are set out in Table V., 
the first should hardly be regarded as a fruit soil, since it is taken 




from tlie Bagskot Sands in Surrey and is more typical of the soil 
upon which so many nursery grounds are situated. It is suitable 
for raising young stock and not for growing fruit; cuttings and 
young seedlings develop roots very freely in this gritty \yell 
aerated soil, and also grow rapidly for a few years. There is a 
little strawberry growing on these soils, but the plants require 
very good treatment and frequent renewing. 

The second soil, from the Swanley district, is also very light 
and more suited to strawberries, raspberries, and market garden¬ 
ing than to the growtli of ordinary mixed fruit, but then conies 
a series of five soils, all of which are very similar in typo and 
grow tlio finest of out-door fruit. They possess from 12 to IG per 
cent of clay, with about two-thirds as much of the fine silt fraction, 
while the silt and fine sand fractions make up about TO per cent 
of the whole, the coarser sand and gravel being but sparingly 
represented. 

The mean of the analyses of these five soils shows the following 
figures : — 



Mean. 

Limits. 


Per cent. 

Per cent, 

hTue Cravel ... 

. 1-0 

0-3- 2-3 

Coarse 8and ... 

. 5-0 

0-8- 9-5 

Eiiie Sand . 

. yr-o 

30-2-55-2 

Silt 

. 25-7 

13-1-43-7 

Bine Silt 

. 8-3 

5-7-]1-1 

Clay . 

. 12-7 

10-4-14-G 


This typical analysis is to all intents and purposes identi(‘al 
with the similar mean analysis for hop soils, though only one 
soil is included in both series; it should, however, be borne in 
mind that only the heavier fruit soils carrying apples, idnms, 
cherries and the like are represented in the table, to the exclusion 
of still heavier soils which are of very little use for fruit though 
they will grow good hops. Eor example, the Hastings Beds at 
Rolvenden, which grow fine crops of hops, are unsatisfactory for 
many sorts of apples, though they will still grow excellent black 
currants, while the Weald Clay soil at the end of the table only 
shows stunted and cankered apple plantations. 

Por many kinds of fruit the chemical composition of the soil 
becomes of very great importance, much more so than for the 
majority of crops; cherries and other stone fruit are very depen¬ 
dent on a fair supply of lime in the soil, and, to be successful, 
plums require a good deal of potash. On heavy calcareous soils 
such as the Chalk Marl all fruit trees seem to suffer, and are 
liable to become “ chloritic,’' the leaves turning white and drop¬ 
ping prematurely. With fruit, too, more than with any other 
crop, situation, aspect, and drainage, are all important; however 
excellently tempered the soil may be, success is not likely to 
attend the cultivator unless these factors he favourable. 
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Table Y. Fijurr Soils. 


Formation 


Locality 


/ Bagshot I Thauol , Thauet Brick 

i band. j Sands. , Sands. Earth. 

__ I _ i _ _ 

/ Wisley. Swanley. ' Selling. ! Wickham. 

I 88. 181.- i 81. ! 1-iO. 


Only 

nursery 

stock. 


Fine Gravel ... i 0 1 

Coarse Sand ... , 17 -t 

Fine Sand' : OB*4 

Silt ■.' 3-5 

Fn^e.Silt. 3 0 

Clay . 3-6 


Straw¬ 

berries. 

Mixed 

Fruic. 

Mixed 

Fruit. 

1 

1-2 1 

0*6 

! 0-3 

10-2 I 

4*7 

1 0-8 

58-6 i 

55*2 

30*2 

13*8 

14*1 

43*7 

5*1 j 

5*7 

7*8 

5*5 I 

10*9 ! 

10*4 


Foriration | 

j Hythe 

1 

Chalk. 

■ Clay-with- 

Hastings 

Weald 

! Beds. 

Flints. 

Beds. 

Clay. 

Locality | 

East 

Farleigh. 

127. 

Minster. 

61. 

Molash. 

137. 

Rolvendenj 
179. : 

i 

Sutton 

Yalence. 

43. 


Mixed 

Fruit. 

Mixed 
! Fruit. 

1 

i__ 

1 

Cherries. 

A pples. 

Apples, 1 
Black' 
currants. | 

Apples, 

bad.* 

Fine Gravel 

2*3 . 

0*6 

1*2 i 

0*4 i 

2*0 

Coarse Sand 

9*5 

8*8 

1*4 ! 

0-5 ; 

3*6 

Fine Sand 

30(3 

35*2 

34*0 

24*7 

10*6 

Silt . 

19*7 

25*5 

25*4 i 

30*1 

12*8 

Fine Silt. 

IM 

6*7 

102 ' 

19*7 

22*0 

Clay . 

i 

13-3 

14*6 

14*4 

1 

14*9 

33*8 


This soil is too heavy for fruit, though apple orchards are found upon it. 


Potato Soils. 

Potatoes form another crop, the distribution of which is very 
localised and largely determined by the character of the soil. 
An examination of the map (Fig. 46) shows that the chief 
potato-growing area in the three counties lies in the north-west 
corner of Kent, not very far from London. This is a district 
of very varied soils, but the potatoes are almost entirely grown 
upon the Tlianet Sauds, which are very light and sandy in that 
district, and upon the light loams resting upon the Chalk. In 
Surrey also, close to the metropolitan area, a good area is planted 
■with potatoes, either upon the light alluvial soils, the chalk loams, 
or the thin patches of Bagshot Sand which_cap,some„oiihe^hi^h.ex-. 














lf)2 


^Toimcl ill tJiis (lisinVl.. Iii(cnsiv(‘ pohiio iua^\ vMni lx* 

«een upon tlic Loiuloii (Jla,y in this H(‘i^*hl>oui'lioo<l, (his Ikmuo- 
only rendered possible by IJie elunipiHxss and avuilubilily of 
amounts of London (lunn‘. Potato ^Towin^’ exl(MHls Inio Surrey 
along the belt of loams rc'stijig ui)on tl)(‘ (dodk, l)nt it do(‘s not 
form u prominent e.rop upon ih(', .Hagshot Satuls, wlnna' oi Inn- 
forms of luarlvct ga,r(l(ming ar(^ common, h'urdnn- soulh llnnx^ 
is a certain amount of potato growing along iln^ liiu^ ol* lln^ Lowcn- 
Greensand, both in Surrey and in K(ml wi‘st of Maidslomn but 
in Sussex potato(\s are rarcdy cultivaltxl on a rarming scah^ (‘\c<‘pt 
for local supply in the neiglibourliood of W'ortliing and Hriglilon. 


Table VI. sets out a, s(‘ri(‘s of aiiulys(‘s of soils upon which 
potatoes are regularly grown I’or ma,rk(‘t; it shows (hat (hiy are 
chiefly derived from the dflianet ajid Bagsho(. Sands, (In^ Tjowcu* 
Greensand, and the Ghalk, (he oin^ <‘X<'(‘p(iou being a London (flay 
soil not veiy far from London. Lcmving Ibis partienlar ease <Hit 
of cojisideration all llie otlun- soils possess a mark(al simihua’lv; 
they are liglii and eoniain but liltb' clay or fin<^ sill, but ilieir 
most distimdive c.haraeiin’istie is (1 h^ jHHxlominane(^ of (im* sand, 
which is much the most abundant fraelioii in all ease's sa\‘(* on<\ 


iaking’ a moan of ilui anal^’st's ilu* Jollouing hgures ari' 
obtained: — 


Line Gj'a,\(‘l 
(bars(^ Sand 
Liiui Sand 
Silt 

Line Silt 
Clay ... 


Mean. 

Liniil.s. 

'er (■(‘III. 

I'cr (-(‘lit. 

()•!) 

()-|- ‘J-<) 

co-(; 



L'C'IMi.S' 1 

I0\S 


()•() 

■l-.s- .s-.s 

!»•() 



ilns lorius much (In', liglit('st lypi' of soil assoeialed uilb 
any crop in the ari'u considered; even (he London (flay soil at 
ill0 end of tlu' lab!(% wliieli has ali’C'ady Ix'c'n noli'd as ('xei'pl ionaI 
and only cro]>pe(l with jiotaloes Ix'causiMif llu^ larg('(luan(i(ii's of 
London c ung available, is nme.b lighter than the majorily of 
London and jirobably eouiains sonn* adniixluri' from 

Clay 


Tal)lo VI. Potato So ms. 


Formation 


Locality 


Fine Gravel. 
Coarse Sand. 
Fine Sand . 
Silt ... 

Fine Silt . 
Clay ... 


( 

i 


Tlianct. 

1 .Low('r 

1 Oroen- 



1 HatKl. 

Hliot. 

Swanloy. 

LSI. 

NmilrKl. 

1(IL\ 

! niHl(^y. 
j im. 

1-2 

2-0 

O’l 

10-2 

HVi\ 

29 Ti 

28-0 

22*0 

17-r) ! 

13-3 

3*5 

5-3 ' 

5-1 

8-8 

5-8 ! 

5*5 

i 

G-0 1 

7-1 


TliamX., 


'I'oyn- 

nn.uj. 

(U. 


OTi 

in-o 

48-0 

J5'2 

r,‘.i 

0-3 


i IljiK- 

1 Hhot. 

1 Thamtt. 

1 

Uluilk. 

roiiiy- 

I rii'Li. 

. lOL 

1 OrcMnt" 
hvihe. 

i ir.ii. 

1 MinHt(*r, 

1 

(')-7 

()*3 

i 

O’G 

2*1-8 

2'0 

IG-O 

38-e> 

68-1 

31-8 

11*2 

2'G 

21-4 

r.*2 

4*8 

5*9 

9-9 

n-G 

12T) 


Loruhni 

eiay. 

( Mu'sk- 
liHrfon. 
II If., 


0*G 
lO'O 
31 *2 
M-7 
S'H 
M-i) 







Commons and Wastes. 


Tlie prevalence ol commons and open unenclosed land is a 
marked feature of tke soutli-east of England and particularly of 
the County of Surrey, which, indeed, owes much of its charm 
and its attractiveness for residential purposes to its large areas 
of waste that must remain unbuilt upon. 

Unfortunately, it docs not appear to be possible to obtain any 
exact statistics of the extent or the distribution of the common 
land, the legal and tlie popular definitions of a common do not 
always coincide, and records only apijear to be kept at the 
Board of Agriculture of particular classes of commons existing 
under special forms of tenure. Nor does the return of “ heath 
and mountain land used for grazing ” afford any assistance; 
in fact, a return of the open land over which the public (whether 
with right or not) wanders at will could only be compiled by a 
careful study of the Ordnance maps and some persona] acquaint¬ 
ance with each parish. Without claiming any such minute 
knowledge, the authors consider it may be of interest to follow 
a little the distribution of common and Avaste land in the three 
counties, and ascertain how far sucli distril)ution may be cor¬ 
related with the geology and the soils. 

Taking the formations in their geological order very little 
unenclosed land is to be found on the true alluvial soils or on 
any of the recent deposits. In the neighbourhood of London 
only and along the Thames Valley do Ave find several commons 
on the light valley gravels and sands (often washings from the 
Bagshot Beds) Avhich there prevail. Such are Mitcham and 
Barnes Commons, Putney Heath, Kingston Park and Ham 
Common, Esher Common, and a few others along the course of 
the river. Taking the Clay-with-Elints as the next older 
formation, in East Kent there are several uncultivated areas on 
this formation, ‘^minnises '^ or ‘Mees” as they are there known, 
but little else of the kind is to be found until Walton Heath 
and Headley Common on the top of the Doavus above Heigate 
are reached. 

On the Bagshot Sands lie, perhaps, the greatest number of 
the Surrey commons; beginning Avith Wimbledon Common there 
is an almost continuous line of commons as far as the Hampshire 
border—Oxsliott, Ockham, Wisley, Horsell, Whitemoor and Pir- 
bright Commons all belong to this formation. Even when not 
technically common, great areas on the Bagshot Sands are still 
open unenclosed wastes, much of which, as at Bisley, Pirbright, 
the neighbourhood of Aldershot, &c., has become the property 
of the War Officer 

On the adjoining London Clay there arc hut few commons, 
though Epsom, x^slitead, Clandon, and Horsley all have some 
common land on this formation. 

The upper pebbly beds of the Lower Eocene—the Oldhaven 
on Woohvich Beds, give rise to many commons to the south-east 
of London; examples being Hartford and Bexley Heaths, Hayes 
and Wickham Commons, the commons of Woolwich and Black- 
hcatli, and other open areas in that district. Earther east the 


Lower Eocene Beds are .more loamy and have always lanm loo 
vahiable to be left iiiieiudoscnl. 

On tlie Cludk in'oper, as disiinci from IIh‘ (day-with-Kliiils, 
commons are rarely or S(a‘ii, (‘Vcmi \illa^*e o-nams aia^ ran* 

and small. Great areas ot uiKMielost'd dowaland occui* on ihls 
formationthe sleep escarpnumi of (mIIum' ili(‘ Norlh^ <h* Soulh 
Downs .is o-enerally nueiiclosed, lhou<>‘li in many cas(‘S it is not so 
nmeli open grass land as div(msili<Ml scrub of gors(s junip<o\ and 
the many flowering* bushes which grow so c.harac((‘ristica 1 ly on tln^ 
Chalk. Ill Kent (here a.ro l)ut lew Inn^ down slim^p walks, 
Barham Downs, souih of Caid(‘rbury, ladng on(‘ ot ilnmi; in 
Surrey, Jiow’ever, tli(M*(' is a good (hail of ojxm land si ill iinbuiil 
over, the Epsom and llu'; I'kdciiam Downs btdng (‘xainphss. In 
Sussex, as it has been r(‘p(‘atedly slaiiMl, llu^ high (dialk counliy 
is all unenclosed from i.lu^ valh‘y of lh(‘ A run <mstwards. 

The Upper Grc'eusand and lh(‘ Gan It poss(\ss no commons, hut 
on llie upper sandy sira,tum of ilu^ Eow'm* Gnamsand ih(‘ 
Eolkestone Beds—a string ot commons ommrs Ihroughont (In* 
three counties. In East Kcmt W(‘ find l^rahourm* and W'ilh^s- 
borough. Lees, llotliheld (kiinmon, Charing and I am ham ll(‘alhs 
among* others, and ihoiigh in Mid-IumI {h(‘y ari* nol so common 
(Cox Heath has hinm (‘iiclost^d wdlhiii conipnral i v(dy r(‘c<‘nl 
times), open land is again a cliarach'risl ic, nol only of I he 
Eolkestone, ]5ods, but of tln^ whoh.* s{*i’i(\s of Lo\v(‘r (G‘(‘(msand 
from vSevenoaks ea,siava.rd to iln*. Ilamjishin^ boundary and round 
the soutlicri) extension of Ihis roi'ination as tar as (be valh\v <d’ 
the Arum Lim])sfield and Crockliam Hill (kmimons, Ih^igah* 
Heath, Coldharbour and VVotl.on Commons, lilackiHmIh and 
Earley Heath all lie east ot tin* Wey, w(*st ot which conn^s a 
very extensive area, ol; ummclostnl land, in which I Ik* 1k*s(, known 
areas arc llindliead, Blackdowm, and Woolimu* Ihnassis, whih* 
Ihitteiiliam, Earnham, TTirord, N(‘wsham, Kingsh‘y, and Hranc 
sliott possess (lodinite commons. IGirlhi*!* soulh coim* Hakis 
Dogate, and Westlnaith ('ommons (Uk' lai.hn* on (In* Sandga(<‘. 
Beds), and the line is eontiniuMl hv ID'iih^v and (JralThani Cvun- 
mous until west of tin* A run tin* Gr(‘(msan<l h)s(*s iis (‘h‘valion. 
East of Midhurst the wash^ is lo lx* I’ound on (Ik* h’ol Io'sIoih^ 
Beds, which lie to the south ot iln^ i*iv(‘r KoIIkm*, ilu* Sandgali* 
and Hytbe Beds being mostly undm* enliivation. A gr(*ai. part 
of this, Lower Greensand is, howevei*, not (echnically eommon 
land, and is being steadily emdos(‘d; it falls within our purvi<‘W 
as heath and waste tlnit has nevej* binn eiillivaliKL Gn Ihe 
Weald Clay but few commons are io ho found in KImi, bnl in 
West Surrey, and again on the soiiilH*rn arm of llu* \^^*ahI (day 
in Sussex, nearly every villager ])()ss(vss(*s a, common or n largi^ 
green. ^ So imnieroas are these niu'ucloseil areas ihal It would 
be tedious to eiiumeralo tiunu ; many ot IIkmu ai*(* sGIl privah* 
property and snbjec.t to em'losur(', imhx^d, many miclosui’C's hiwo 
been made within tluv host hundri^d'ycsirs. Tho High Whmid 
naturally contains a lai'ge ])ropori,ion ot nmmclosed land: much 
of the old forests of Aslnlown and Worth never c‘.a,rri(‘d 
but was open heath, witli timlier in tin* boti.oins and gylls, 
particularly in the west (Wurtli, Tilgalo ami St. Leouardks 




Forest) tlie enclosures uiul plantations are of comparatively 
modem origan. Unenclosed land is now cliiefly to be seen about 
Selsfield Common, wliicb is part of tlie Forest of Worth, in the 
neigliboarliood of Tunbridge Wells, and the great heaths of 
Ashdown Forest in the neighbourliood of Crowborough. Fur¬ 
ther east and along the Battle Bidge, tliongh there are many 
greeiis and small wastes, there are few large areas of true 
common. 

From this review it will ho seen that the commonland nearly 
all occnrs on the lightest sandy formations, particularly when 
they run up to any elevation above sea level. The Bagshot Beds 
and some of the alluvial deposits derived from them, the pebhl}’ 
beds of the LoAver Eocene, the Folkestone Sands, and the coarse 
sands of the' Hythe Beds in the west, then the sandy beds of 
the Lower Wealden series, x)ossess by far the greater part of 
the unenclosed land. In all these cases the soil has been too 
light and open and too devoid of carbonate of lime to have been 
. Avortli bringing under cultivation. Before such land can be 
made fertile or even remunerative it must he chalked and clayed, 
and even then it is often so exposed and elevated that it would 
remain of little value. At the other end of the scale tliere occur 
a few commons and Avastes on tlie London and Weald Clays, 
Avhere the soil is very heavy and wet. There is much less common 
on this type of land, because however expensive to work it would 
produce crops of wheat and beans at times AvTien corn prices 
Avere liigh, and, consequently, it has always been more subject 
to enclosure. The open clialk downs belong to another category; 
in their case the soil is very thin and dry, the distances from 
the Lomesteads are generally great, so that they have largely 
remained out of cmltivation, though great areas were broken up 
during the Napoleonic* wars. They have, hoAvever, always been 
of much value for sheep, and on the South Downs in particular 
have ahvays been an essential feature in the system carried on 
ill those districts- The commons and Avastes are thus almost 
always on soils that are too light to he proiitahle under cultiva¬ 
tion, especially are they too light for wheat and beans, formerly 
the most profitable of crops. Elevation is also ahvays a factor, 
light land above 3-400 feet generally has remained heath and 
waste, wdiereas the stronger soils at that height are planted with 
-wood if they do not carry jiasture. On tlie free-working loams 
which are normally under tlie plough, practically no common 
land exists; the opportunity of enclosing such land was always 
taken at an early date. 

Finally, a few commons occur ou the heavy clays; great ele- 
A^ation or some accident of proprietorsliii) has alone kept these 
nnencTosed or uiiplanted with timber. The temptation to enclose 
has ahvays been much greater for heavy tlian for light soils 
in the days before the introduction of fertilisers, because the 
former Avould long continne to yield some sort of a crop if 
(‘ultivated. 

In Table VII. a number of analyses- of common and heatli 
soils have been brought together; the first and largest group 
are characterised by the abundance of coarse santl and the lack 
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of tlie finer silt aud clay fractions, accompanied by a great lack 
of soluble mineral matter and of carbonate of lime. Soils of 
so ligdit a type are but rarely found in cultivation, except in 
the neighbourliood of large towns where great quantities of 
stable manure are available. The second smaller group contains 
one or two heavy soils, though land that is equally strong or 
even stronger will generally be found under cultivation. 


Table VII. Typical Waste and Combion Soils. 












1 Soilri 

heavy, 




Too light Cor cultivation. 




wet, or lying 
too high for 











cultivation. 

Formation 

Folkestone bed«. 

Bag- 

shot 

beds. 

Hythe 

beds. 

1 

Old- 

haven 

beds. 

Ash¬ 

down 

beds. 

Chalk. 

London 

Clay. 

Ol.'ty- 

with- 

Flints. 

r 

1 

Locality .. 

1 

Hoth-I 
field 
Com- 1 
mon. 1 
14. 

Black- 

heath 

(Surrey). 

170. 

Seale. 

32. 

Nr. 

Kart¬ 

ing. 

192. 

Brook- 

wood. 

91. 

1 Leith 

; Hill. 

163. 

Hayes. 

76. 

Wych 

Cross. 

241. 

Open 

Downs 

East¬ 

bourne. 

253. 

Ash- 
tead 
Com- ! 
mon. 
57. ! 

Elhaiii. 

157. 

Fine Gravel, ) 

*1 

1*2 

2*1 

*8 

1 

■7 

4*2 

6*8 

*2 

*5 

'1 

*5 

above 1 m.m. j 







Coarse Sand, \ 
1-0*2 m.m. ] 

68*5 

65*0 

37*7 

59*7 

16*6 

12*7 

12*8 

*3 

'6 

5*5 

*5 

Fine Sand, ) 

0*2-0*04 m.m. j 

18*1 

23*7 

47*6 

22*1 

64*2 

51*6 

36*1 

53*2 

6*3 

23*0 

33*5 

Silt, 1 

0*04-0*01 m.m. j 

4*3 

2*4 

3*2 

3*9 

7*1 

10*9 

16*0 

10*9 

5*5 

14*9 

32*9 

Fine Silt, \ 

2*3 

2*0 

2*3 

3*8 

3*9 

5*5 

8*3 

10*1 

5*2 

17*7 

10*4 

0*01 - 0*002 m.m. i 








Clay, below ) 

*2 

0*0 

*7 

2*7 1 

1*0 

3*4 

3*3 

5*9 

5*2 

21*3 

iro 

0*002 m.m. i 

1 







Calcium carbonate 

44*0 

Nil. 

j trace. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Building Stones and other Economic Products. 

Tlie formations that are developed in tlie sontli-east of 
England contain very little building stone that is of any value ; 
although certain stones were mucli used locally when means of 
communication were more scanty, only one kind was ever 
exported outside its own district, and at the present time what¬ 
ever stone is used in building is generally brought from a 
distance. 

The Eocene Beds yield no building stone at all, nor does the 
Chalk in this district contain any of the harder layers which 
are used for building in other parts of tlie country. Among 
the South Downs many of the churches are faced with squared 
flints, the inside of the walls being made of rough flints and 
pieces of chalk; in the interior also of these churches, mouldings 
and other dressed stone work may be seen carved from blocks 
of (dialk. Below tlie Chalk comes the Upper Greensand, wdii(di 
provides the most widely known building stone ocamrring in tlie 
district. I^rom quarries near Reigate a fine-grained, white, free¬ 
stone is obtained, which can be readily quarried and worked; 
from its similarity to Caen stone it had great repute among 
church builders, and was extensively used in the original fabric 
of Westminster Abbey, as well as in the local churches. Un¬ 
fortunately, it does not resist the weather well, especially in a 
modern London atmosphere cluirged with smoke and traces of 
acid; the surface of the vstone rapidly disintegrates and flakes 
away, so that much of the Reigate stone has had to be replaced. 
Unless very carefully selected this stone soon decays even in 
pure country air, and many of the recent church restorations 
in West Sussex, where it is also quarried, already show grievous 
disintegration. In the western extension of this formation 
harder layers of rock also occur, which are used for rough farm 
buildings, walls, &c.; this is a grey durable stone, which, how¬ 
ever, is somewhat fissile and cannot be dressed or carved. 
Certain layers in the Upper Greensand are also worked for 
hearth-stones; this material is soft enough to be cut when freshly 
quarried and then liardens; it is a very fine-grained sandstone 
which resists tlie action of the fire. An old quarry near Reigate 
has recently been re-oiiened, and Gilbert White describes the 
same stone in the neighbourhood of Selborne. 

In the Lower Greensand the Kentish Rag in the neighbour¬ 
hood of MaidvStone and southwards as far as Ashford, possesses 
considerable economic importance as a building and paving 
stone. It forms a very hard and durable calcareous sandstone, 
which is worked with difficulty and so is rarely used for dressed 
stone masonry. It is, however, excellent material for ashlar 
buildings, for walls, for the pavement of courts and entrances 
to yards, wearing extremely well despite the occurrence of 
numerous shell remains. The Bargate stone, which is quarried 
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in tlie neiglibonrliood of Godalming, mxicli resemblevS tlie Eentisli 
Rag, but is redder in colour, tlie Kentish Rag being typically 
grey. The rest of the Lower Greensand west of Maidstone yields 
little building stone; occavsionally hard layers of dark red and 
brown car-stone ” occur in tlie sand, and are used for building 
walls and farmsteads, but it possesses little duraliility, and 
cannot be obtained in quantity. (See also p. 118.) 

It has already been mentioned that the Weald Clay contains 
thin beds of fresh-water limestone, made up of the shells of 
Faludina. At one time this rock was much sought after, the 
layers being probed for in the vsoft clay with sharp iron rods. 
In most villages in the Weald vsome of it may be seen forming 
flagged causeways, doorsteps, &c., while for indoor work, in a 
polivshed vstate, it travelled vStill further. It takes a pleasant 
polivsh and makes a grey-figured marble, which, under the name 
of Bethersden or Petworth marble, was used in many of the 
churches in this district, either for the altar vsteps, as in Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral, or for the polished columns in buildings of 
the Early English style, in which case it is often mistaken for 
the very vsimilar Purbeck marble. Very beautiful mantel-pieces 
made of this marble are often io be found in the older houses. 

In the Weald Clay also occurs another local stone which at 
one time was widely employed; this is the Horsham stone, a fine¬ 
grained fissile sandstone, which only occurs over a limited area 
in the neighbourhood of Horsham. All over the western part 
of tlie Wealden area, even clown to the sea in West Sussex, 
the older buildings were roofed with Horsham Stone. Witli 
age it makes a beautiful roof, taking a delicate grey colour 
and forming a good ground for moss and lichen; unfortunately, 
the slabs are tliick and the roof in consequence very heavy, so 
that it is only em.ployed at the present time for a few liousos 
in the construction of whicb. expense is not counted. 

The sandstones of the Lower Wealden Beds ranely possess 
any durability; they may be used for rough walls and farm 
huildings, hut tliey rapidly decay and will not stand the leas! 
wear. Only in the neighbourhood of East Griuvstead do quarries 
occur from which can be obtained fine-grained brown and grey 
freestones, wbicli can be finely carved and possess considerable 
durability. This pleasing stone occurs in the interior of many 
of the cliurehes and older houses all over the Weald. Boulders 
that represent the harder cores of the rock of this formation 
that has fallen from the cliffs west of Hastings, have always been 
collected and used in cburclies, castles, and other old buildings 
for some distance inland. 

Deficient as this district is in building stones it is even more 
lacking in road-making material, especially in tlie Weald, where 
the badness of the roads has been notorious until within the last 
generation, when it has become possible to introduce granitic 
materials from Belgium, Cherbourg, or the Cliannel Isles. 

The more modern formations yield no hard stone at all, if 
we may except the hard cores of Thanet Raud which are left 
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beliiiid in places avS boulders upon tlie clialk, and are known 
as grey wetliers.’’ At one time these grey wethers were 
numerous on the Downs bordering^ the Medway, and there a 
lew may still be seen, but the majority of them ]\ave been used 
in tlie farm buildings or have been broken up for mending tJie 
local roads. It is the flints tlmt cover tlie surface of the Clialk 
formation which liave provided tlie chief road-making material 
ill the three counties, and on all the bye-roads they still form 
tlie bulk of the road stone. For this purpose the old weathered 
flints, which can be picked off the surface of the fields or which 
are found in quantities in some of the higlier level gravel 
deposits, are mncli preferred to the fresli flints obtained from 
file ('.lialk beds in the Upper White Clialk. The freshly wori 
flints are found to be softer and much more readily fractured 
til an those which liave been exposed to the weather for some 
time. All over the Clialk formation it is customary for the 
farmers to pick the flints off the surface of the fields at intervals 
of a few years and sell them for road making. On tlie surface 
of the Routh Downs, a few imdies below the turf, there occurs 
a layer of almost nnmixed flints, below which the actual clialk 
rock sets in, and it is the custom to clean off the turf and sift out 
these flints for road making. For the greater part of the year 
roads made witli flints maintain a good surface, thougli one 
wliich is rather wearing to footwear and wheels. The fine flint 
dust, however, possesses no binding power, so that after a spell 
of dry weather tlie roads become very loose, and the sxirface 
breaks up. Some binding material is desirable, as, for example, 
the harder beds of Kentish Kag. The modern roadmaker any- 
wliere near the C'oast mixes with the flints a certain proportion 
of granite; he.foro foreign material was available the soft chalk 
itself had to be used for tliis purpose. Below the Clialk no 
other road material is available until we come to the Tjower 
Greensand. The Kentish llag is extensively used for road 
making in its own district, but is generally too soft to vstand 
anything beyond light local traffic. Between Maidstone and 
Revenoaks, however, tlie Lower Greensand contains beds of very 
liard chert wliicli is dxig for road making, and yields a fairly 
durable surface. Kone of the Wealden formations contain any 
hard stone, and for some distance back from the coavst in East 
Russex the local roads are made Vvuth broken boulders drawn 
from the beach, consisting in the main of hard cores formed 
from tlie Wealden sandstone by ^veatliering. All over the 
Weald, also, roads may occasionally he found made up with the 
slag from the old iron workings. These mounds of slag occur 
in places on the site of the old furnaces, but they are becoming 
rapidly exhausted. 

Among other economic products of the same nature we may 
mention sand for glass making. This is obtained from the 
Lower Eocene near Chislehurst, or the Lower Greensand near 
Keigate and near Hollingbourne in East Kent, Fuller’s Earth 
is also extensively dug on beds corresponding to tlie Randgate 
series in the neighhourhood of Kutfield. It also used to be dug 
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in tlie beds in tbe Weald Clay, but tbe layers are not exteiivsivo 
enough to be worth working at tbe present time. 

Tbougb short of building stones the district is well provided 
with clays suitable for brick and tile making; the very name 

Brick Earth shows the suitability for brick-making purposes 
of that recent formation, and for a very long time the beds in 
IsTorth and East Kent have been exploited for the buildings of 
London. Sittingbouriie is the present centre of the industry, 
and the yellow stock brick, which is the' regular product, forms 
the material out of which the greater part of South London has 
been built. The London Clay in its unmixed form is too vstrong 
for bricks, though it can be used for making tiles. Tbe 
proximity of tbe Bagsliot Beds have in Surrey resulted in a 
good deal of material suitable for brick making, and the long 
series of vsmall brickyards may be traced at the juncture of the 
London Clay and the Bagshot Sand throughout Surrey, though 
none of them possess more than local importance. The Ganlt 
similarly yields a clay which is most suitable for tile making, 
bnt, again, the proximity of the Folkestone Sand has provided 
the necessary admixture, and gives rise to a good material for 
brick making. Large brick and tile works exist on the Ganlt 
near Dnnton Green, and again near Bnrliam near the moutli 
of the Medway. Both the Weald Clay and the Lower Wealden 
provide beds in places suitable to brick and tile making, though, 
as a rule, the lack of coarse saud in the material derived from 
these formations results in brick which tends to warp and shrink 
a good deal in burning. The Weald Clay itself gives rise to 
very close-grained blue paving bricks if i)roperly burnt without 
admixture. The suitability of any particular stratum in tliese 
formations for brick or tile making can be readily determined 
by consideration of the mechanical analyses. 

The Chalk is always being burnt for lime, and the constant 
occurrence of small dhsused kilns along the line of tlie escarp¬ 
ment and, indeed, all over the formation shows how general 
this employment was at one time, probably for farming purposes 
as well as for building. At the present time the lime burning 
is confined to a few large firms, as, for example, at Eritb, 
Dorking, and Lewes. For agricultural purposes the Upper 
White Chalk yields the best lime. As the following analyses 
show the Upper White Chalk and the lime derived from it 
are comparatively pure carbonate and oxide of lime, respec¬ 
tively. The resulting lime is in consequence what is called a 

fat lime,’’ which swells considerably on slaking and falls down 
into a fine powder. The middle beds of the Chalk without 
Flints are much less pure, and contain about 10 per cent 
of clay and sand mixed with the calcium carbonate. On burning 
it gives rise to what is known as '^grey” lime, which is both 
harder in itself and does not swell to any great extent on slaking. 
Though better for mortar making because it partakes in some 
degree of the nature of cement, the grey lime is less valuable 
to the farmer. It contains a smaller proportion of lime and does 
not so readily become finely divided and mixed with the vsoil. 
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Whfte Lime. 


— 

8. 

9. 

Dorkinjr. 

Farnham. 

B-urnham. 

Burnham. 

Caustic Lime ... . 

89-5 

89-1 

91-6 

90*8 

Carbonate of Lime . 

2-2 

2-6 

2-1 

2*5 

Magnesia . 

0-5 

0*3 

0-3 

0*3 

Ferric Oxide ... . 

0*6 

0-G6 

0*41 

0*4 

Alumina ... . 

1*0 

4-4 

0-8 

0*7 

Silica as Sol. Silicates. 

3-1 

3-G 

1*8 

1*9 

Insoluble residue 

0*1 

1 0-5 

0*15 

0*24 


Grey Lime. 


— 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

Hailing. 

Burnham. 

Dorking. 

Farnham. 

Ground. 

Lump. 

Hy'lic. 

Grey. 

Lump. 

Ground. 

Caustic Lime 

53*3 

74*4 

G3*3 

73-8 

74-5 

G9*6 

77-2 

Carbonate of Lime... 

9*1 

5*8 

1*5 

1*8 

1*5 

4*9 

2*7 

Magnesia . 

1*32 

0*33 

0*54 

0*42 

0*31 

0*32 

0*29 

Ferric Oxide 

0*68 

0*88 

1*3 

0*22 

1*25 

1*36 

1*29 

Alumina . 

8*1 

4*4 

1G*6 

lO-G 

3*5 

3*4 

3*3 

Silica as Sol. Silicates 

10*9 

9-3 

12-8 

9*9 

3*5 

8-5 

7*5 

Insoluble residue ... 

2-24 

1-15 

0-58 

0*G7 

10 

1-25 

1*3 


The wiiite lime is generally used by plasterers, and is not as 
a rule ground to a powder by tlie lime works, tliougdi i)owdered 
white lime would be by far tlie best form of lime to use for 
agricultxiral purposes. One of the lai’ge lime ('.ompanies also 
supplies powdered chalk for agricultural use, and this is a very 
good form of carbonate of lime, especially for use on sandy 
soils. ITnfortu]iately, its cost is nuudi. increased by the freiglit 
that is to be paid, for it should be remembered that it takes 
nearly two parts of the carbonate of lime to do the work of one 
of quicklime. Where the carbonate of lime in the formations 
is naturally mixed with a good deal of clay, as in the upper 
beds of the Gault and in some of the beds of the Chalk STarl, 
the material will give rise to cement on being burnt. The great 
Portland cement industry which has developed along the estuary 
of the Thames and Medway, the Ouse and the Arim, depend upon 
mixing the chalk with a proper proportion of river mud before 
burning. At one time the nodules of argillaceous limestone, 
which occur in the London Clay and were collected by digging 
or even by dredging in the Thames and Medway estuaries, were 
extensively burnt for the cement that they yielded, but this 
material has been displaced by a cheaper mixture of chalk and 
river mnd. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Descriptions and Analyses of Soils. 

ALLUVIAL SOILS. 

Romney Marsh Pasture Soils, Kent, 

200. Lydd .—An excellent fatting field, reputed to be one of 
tbe best in Romney Marsli. The grass grows very fast and 
there is a beautiful thick turf; 100 sheep are sometimes turned 
on to the 2 acres (the area of the field). The field is situated 
next to the homestead. 

198. Lydd. —Is next to the above and is a good fatting pas¬ 
ture, taking 6 to 8 sheep per acre in summer. 

225. Lydd ,—On the opposite side of the road. Is poor, and 
carries only 3 or 4 sheep per acre in summer without fattening 
them. There are a number of ruvshes here, but not in the 
fatting fields. 

' 283. Midley. —A good fatting pasture, producing a beautiful 
close herbage. 

273. Midley. —The next field separated only by a fence from 
283, will not fat sheep, contains a number of rushes, and in 
June is yellow with buttercups, whilst the fatting field is 
almost free from them. 

281. Hopp-all-Samts, —A good fatting pasture. 

275. Tlope-all-Sainis. —A poor pasture, only separated by a 
lane from 28.1. 

220. Orgars}(dcli\ —A good fatting pastxire; fats 0 sheep per 
acre without any heli^; as a rule they are mostly two-year olds, 
but tegs put in in early sxnnng get fat by end of Augiist. If 
it is not grazed too hard in the spring it seldom suffers from 
drought. 

236. OrgaTswich. —A poorer pasture. This field, which is 
next to the above, and separated from it only by a ditch, will 
just keep tegs growing throughout the summer. The grass 
grows away very fast in the spring and requires a good deal 
of stock to keep it back. 

143. Orgarswich. —From a field about half-a-mile from the 
preceding, better than the poor field, but not as good as the 
fatting field. 

Sandwich Marshes, Kent. 

147. Stonar .— ^Very good pasture near the river; similar to 
ihe Romney Marsh fatting pasturcvS. This land is known to 
have been reclaimed in the time of Edward III. 
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145. WoTlli .—Modiinn i)i\sturc, red aimed before the pre¬ 
ceding, Imt not as good. 

277. Ric!d)()T(yu(jli.—Vc.vY good fa,iiiug pasture; vslieep fattiul 
here a,re vSaid to produce nioj-e flesli in ])ro])ortion to fat than 
thovse on Itomney Mansli. It also yields (‘xeidlent wool. 

279. 67/7.s7cf..—Fatting pa,store, hut not as good as 277, more¬ 
over does not yield as good a (juality of v ool. 

Tllames Ma.rsites. 

IGl. tr'/Y/z/ao/.c///.—Famous fatiing fi(dd. 

177. St. Mavy, 77^70.-—Famous fatting field. 

Pevensey Marshes, Svsser. 

288. West r/avi.~-^0]i\ l)ullo(dc pasture. 

OTHER ALLTTVIAL SOILS. 

iy^7.s7/. front Lower (rreaatsand. 

140. Yalding, Ac/n&.—llo]) garden. This vStretcdi of soil is 
also (excellent app](^ land, and grows wheat very W(dl, hut is 
not so good foi* oats. It dries (piickly, a,nd r(K[uircs a wet 
summer and also a dry wi.nt(u\ Early sowing is ;necessary. It 
is very hungry ” and will vstand lieavy dunging. Basie 
slag is useful, hut pota,sh has not heem n.otie,(aI to give good 
results. 

lOo. N'nljleld, Survey ihe vaJh^y north of Nui(i(dd. 
Very fertihi soil, e.xccdhmt for mangolds, wlu^at, a,ml oats, hut 
not particularly suitable foi* pota,to(‘s; it e,rae.ks very litth^. and 
(*.an he worked in winter. It is not deflocaailahal hy licjuid 
manure, and recauVes with grcxit henelit tln^ drainage from tlie 
(‘.owshods at all tim(\s of tlu^ ycxir. 

lF(/.s7/. frovri Bag shot Beds. 

189. Weybridge, Svrrey.~A.i\\h\c. la.nd, fornuudy tnark(d 
garden. Responds in a marked degree to lime. 

295. Merton, Surrey. sand. 

29() and 297. i]fer{on, Surrey.—1A<^]\t soils, useful for 
imirket gardens. U,('(|uire ('onsid(‘ra,hl(‘ (hnsssings of dung. 

Rather Valley, Sussex. 

174. Bwhvrst. —-Exaudlent hulloeJc i)asture, much im])rov(ul 
hy basic slag. 

285. Ewh'urst .—Old pasture, not })articularly good. 

Lewes Level, Sussex. 

272. Beddi'U.ghaun.—V^ii^UiTe, gra.zed and hayed. Improved 
by basic slag. 

L 2 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Descriptions and Analyses of Soils. 

ALLUVIAL SOILS. 

Romney Marsh Pasture Soils, Kent. 

200. Lydcl. —An -excellent fatting field, reputed to be one of 
the best in Romney Marsh. The gravss grows very fast and 
there is a beautiful thick turf; 100 sheep are sometimes turned 
on to the 2 acres (the area of the field). The field is situated 
next to the homestead. 

198. Lydd. —Is next to the above and is a good fatting pas¬ 
ture, taking 6 to 8 sheep per acre in summer. 

225. Lydd. —On the opposite side of the road. Is poor, and 
carries only 3 or 4 sheep per acre in summer without fattening 
them. There are a number of rushes here, but not in the 
fatting fields. 

• 283. Midley. —A good fatting pavsture, producing a beautiful 
close herbage. 

273. Midley. —The next field separated only by a fence from 
283, will not fat sheep, contains a number of rushes, and in 
June is yellow with buttercups, whilst the fatting field is 
almost free from them. 

281. Hoye-alLSaints .—A good fatting pasture. 

275. Hope-all-Soinis .—A poor pasture, only separated l)y a 
lane from 281. 

226. Or gars wick. —A good fatting pasture; fats G sheep per 
acre without any help; as a rule they are mostly two-year olds, 
but tegs put in in early spring get tat by end of August. If 
it is not grossed too hard in the. spring it seldom suffers from 
drought. 

236. Orga^rswich. —A poorer pasture. This field, which is 
next to the above, and separated from it only by a ditch, will 
just keep tegs growing throughout the siimmer. The grass 
grows away very fast in the spring and requires a good deal 
of stock to keep it back. 

143. Orgarswich. —Erom a field about half-a-mile from the 
preceding, better than the poor field, but not as good as the 
fatting field. 

Sandwich Marshes, Kent. 

147. Stonar. —^Very good pasture near the river; similar to 
the Romney Marsh fatting pastures. This land is known to 
have been reclaimed in the time of Edward III, 
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145. TFort/i,.—Medium pafiinre, reclaimed l)(;forc ilie pro- 
ceding, Imt not as good. 

277. RichhoT 07 igh.—YeTy g^ood faiiiiig i)asiun'; nJicep fatted 
liere are said to produce more’: ilcvsli in ])ro])()rti()n to lai ihnn 
those on Eomney Marsh. It iihso yiedds (‘xccdhnii. wool. 

279. Chislet .—Fatting pasture, bul not as good as 277, mow- 
over does not yield as good a quality of wool. 

Thames Marshes. 

161. Graveney .—Famous failing fhdd. 

177. St. Ma,ry, Hoo.—Famoxm faii.ing field. 

Pevensey Marshes, Stissex. 

288. West Bam .—Old bxilloo.k ])asinr<‘. 

OTHER ALT/riVIAIj SOILS. 

Wash from Lower Greensand. 

140. Yalding, Kent .—Hop grardiMi. This sireleli of soil is 
also excellent apple land, and grows wlnnit Yovy w(dl, hut is 
not so good for oats. It quickly, and r<^(fuires :i wet 

summer and also a dry winter. Early sowing is nec^.ossary. It 
is very hungry ’’ and will stand Inuivy dunging. Basic, 
slag is useful, but potash, lias not heiui noticial to giv(^ good 
results. 

103. Nutfield, Surrey. —F'roia ihe va-lh'.y north of Nulilidd. 
Very fertile soil, excellent for nnuigolds, wIhujI, and oats, Inil 
not particularly suitable for poiato(\s; it c,ra,(dvs wovy litth^ and 
can be worked in winter. Jt is not d(tlo<‘,c.ulai(ul by li<juid 
manure, and re(*.eives witli g*rcai'. Ixnutit tln^ drainage from ilio 
cowsheds at all times of the year. 

Wash from Bag shot Beds. 

189. Weyhridge, Surrey. —Ara.bh'. land, fornnn'Iy inarlad. 
garden. Responds in a marked clcgriu^ to lime. 

295. Merton, Surrey .—Blowing sand. 

296 and 297. Merton, .SVvvry.- -Light soils, useful for 
market gardens. Require cornsiderable dr<\ssings of dung. 

Bother Valley, Susseex. 

174. Excellent bnljocJc ])a.siurc, much improved 

by bavsic slag. 

285. Eiolmrst .—Old pasture, not ])ariicularly good. 

Lewes Level, Sussex. 

272. Beddhujhami.—'Pn,st\iYe, <gra,5^(Ml and bayed. Tm])rov(‘d 
by basic slag. 

T. 2 
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BRICK EARTH SOILS. 


East Kent, 

112. Stourmouth, —CRerry orchard, grassed over. 

120. Wickham .—Hop garden. 

129. Ickham .—Taken from a large nniform patch, arable 
and hops. 

100. Wye. —Hop garden. During wet weather this soil 
becomes extremely sticky, and must not be worked or it will dry 
hard. After a heavy rain a cake forms on the surface wdiich 
has to be broken in order to allow the young plant to push 
through. Liquid manure makes the land work unkindly. The 
subsoil makes excellent bricks. 

North Kent. 

133. Teynham. —Hop garden. 

230. Rainham. —Arable land. Brick fields close by. This 
sample contains more gravel and coarse sand than usual, and 
is more like the loam on chalk'' than the true brick earths. 

Sussex Maritime Region. 

207. Shoywyke. —Soil, 8 inches or more deep, lying on 
gravel. Good sheep, barley, and swede land, but swedes are 
liable to Club. Lime is known to be beneficial. Soil is free 
working, but cracks somewhat on drying. 

211. Oving. —Deeper soil; responds to lime, phosphates, and 
markedly to nitrate of soda, but not noticeably to potash. Good 
folding land, easily worked, dries quickly after rain, and cracks 
somewhat. Dry summers are wanted. 

209. YarpUm. —Soil easily worked, cracks somewhat. Sulv 
soil very stiff. 


CLAY-WITH-ELIKTS SOILS. 


East Kent. 

159. Stelling Minnis. — Arable land. Has clearly been 
heavily chalked in the past. 

155. Elham. —Arable land. This soil is in better mechanical 
condition than usual on this formation because of the high 
content of coarse sand. In consequence the swede crops are 
very good. 

157. Elham Park. —Woodland, chiefly indifferent oak and 
chestnut. 

153. Waltham .—Arable land, very wet and sticky. 

137. Molash .—Good cherry orchard, formerly hop garden. 
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North Kent, 

180. Loi)Lerton {Sittingbourne). — {a) Arable land. (6) Hop 
garden. 

135. liamhani. —Woodland. 

131. Meopham ,—Arable loam, no Hints. 

Surrey. 

109. Uamsey Green. —Permanent pasture; was foxind to be 
too stilt to keep as arable. It easily becomes water-logged. 

110. Hanisey Green. —Productive arable land. Pesponds 
well to basic slag, but is said to be injured by superpliospliate. 
Works more easily than 109, in spite of its extra content of 
clay, because it is ricber in calcium carbonate. 

108.. Kenley .—Arable land, lighter than usual on this forma¬ 
tion. Is easy to work, drains easily, and does not become 
sticky. There were so many flints that it was difEciilt to take 
the sample. 

111. Covlsden. —At one time a famous wheat fleld, producing 
heavy crops of liigh quality wheat, now rather poor permanent 
pasture. 

BAGSHOT BEDS. 

Lower Bagshot Beds. 

87. R or sell, Surrey. —Old pasture, slightly damp, adjoining 
barren common land. No change in the soil occurred nor was 
there any pan to 2 feet, while a sand pit near showed at least 
20 feet of sand. Pebbles were fairly numerous in places. 

88. Wisley, Surrey. —Arable land, caked on the surface: 
adjoining was waste land. A sand pit just close showed 1 to 
3 feet of soil, the subsoil being reddish brown, then pure sand, 
white or greenish in colour. About 4 feet down a thin layer 
(4 inches) of clay occurred, then sand to at least 12 or 15 feet 
There was no pan. 

Middle Bagshot Beds. 

89. Windlesham, Surrey. —Arable land. Dry coarse sand, 
very much caked and hard on top. Some pebbles. Subsoil 
lightens in colour and continues to a depth of 3 feet. No 
noticeable pan. 

90. Bisley, Surrey. —Arable land. This land is not particu¬ 
larly early, but is suitable for most purposes, growing good 
roots, potatoes, and cereals, including wheat. It puddles 
readily when wet and then dries very steely. 

Upper Bagshot Beds. 

91. Brooltwood, Surrey. —^Land not in cultivation though 
growing good conifers, chiefly Scotch and Austrian pines. A 
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very hard pan occurs at about 1 foot below the surface, which 
sometimes has a thickness of 8-12 inches. Not many pebbles 
were found. No samples of the subsoil could be taken. 

Outliers on LonHon Clay. 

104. Claygaie .—Pasture for the last 10 years, before that 
arable, being particularly good for white wheat and other straw 
crops. It cannot be worked during the winter months. 

106. Tolwortli ,—A barren field, which by no profitable means 
can be made productive. 


LONDON CLAY. 

65. Blean, WJiitstable, Kent .—Arable land, brown sticky 
loam, changing to yellow, sticky clay at 10 inches. A few 
lumps of chalk w^ere seen below the surface. 

67. Eastchurcli, Sheppcy .—Old pasture, with a few pieces of 
chalk near the surface. A stiff, brown-red clay, gradually 
lightening in colour to the subsoil. 

290 to 292. Merton, Surrey ,—Samples taken respectively 
from the bottom, middle, and top of the field, the top being 
the heavier because some of the original surface soil has 
washed down. The surface soil at the top therefore approxi¬ 
mates to the subsoil below. 

293 and 294. Merton, Surrey .—A neighbouring field. This 
is all pasture land and has in the past been chalked. 

107. T'ol'worth, Surrey .—Arable land. A yellowish-red clay, 
which cracks badly in dry weather. This is the stiffest sample 
of London clay obtained from Surrey, excepting a soil from 
Ashtead Common. It has in the past been heavily chalked, but 
the lumps are now about 12 inches down. Dung seems the only 
useful manure. 

105. CUessington .—Arable land, excellent for wheat and late 
potatoes. The soil is grey, with bands of red. 

57. Ashtead Common, Surrey .—A sticky brown loam, 
changing at 9 or 10 inches to a yellow clay, which becomes 
mottled with blue at 2 feet. 

26. Wanborough. —Three-year-old pasture. Sticky brown 
loam, changing to heavy yellow clay at 14 inches. 

THANET BEDS. 

Oldhaven Beds, Kent. 

i%. Hayes Common .—The soil is very full of rounded black 
pebbles; the subsoil was so pebbly that it could not be sampled. 
An exposed section showed that a black layer occurred at 2^“ to 
4 feet; below that the soil was lighter in colour but very pebbly 
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tliroug*h tlie entire depth (20 feet). The vegetation consisted 
of heather and gorse, with good birches and Spanish chestnut 
in places. 

80. Woodnc.^boto. —Arable land, but strawberries and fruit 
are also grown. Early soil. Sandy loam, dark-coloured, 
changing to yellow-brown sand at 12 inches, xi few flints and 
rounded black pebbles were found. 

77. Langli^y Park, West Wickha^ti. —Arable soil, a brown 
sandy loam, with black rounded pebbles, gradually lightening 
in coloiir to the subsoil." Fewer stones wore found in the 
subsoil, but the gejieral character remained unchanged to 
2 feet. Caps of London Clay occur on the higher ground. 

2'hand Beds {Light Soils), Kent. 

678. Goldstone {Sandnrich). —Fertile arable land. Better 
for wheat than for barley; grows fruit well. The soil is very 
responsive to organic nitrogenous manures, but not noticeably 
so to phosphates. It must not be worked Avhen wet; it forms 
a, hard crust on the surface after rain, through which plants 
do not easily make their way. 

95. Hoath. —Hop garden. A deep loam lying at a lower 
level than the surrounding gravel, the latter being very thin 
and poor. 

193. Newington. —Arable land; grows hops and fruit well. 
Is easily worked, even if wet, provided it is not too wet. 
Tends to cake after rain, but not to any serious extent. 
Responds well to organic nitrogenous manures, to chalk, kainit, 
and superphosphate, but not to basic slag. 

64. Teynham. Potato land. Light loam just above tlie 
marshes, in high condition and notable for great crops. 

181. Swanley. —Nursery garden, flowers being produced. 


Thanet Beds {Heavier Soils ). 

318. Barton. —Hop garden. This soil works well soon after 
rain, but must not be touched when quite wet or it goes steely. 
It never dries out. Black pebbles are found. It responds 
well to superphosphate and to occasional dressings of lime. 
Bones and kainit are also useful. 

63. Chislet. —Good arable soil, light, easily worked, apt to 
cake on drying after a heavy shower. 

119. Wickham. —Arable soil. Some flints were found and 
a very few black pebbles. Responds to superphosphate and 
occasional dressings of lime. Bones and kainit are also used. 

81. Selling. —Hop garden. Brown sandy loam, becoming a 
reddish loamy sand at 10 inches to 12 inches. A few pebbles 
and angular flints were found on the surface. 
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117. Newington .—Grassed orcliard, part of wMcL. is notably 
less prodiictiye than tbe rest: — {a) tbe -unproductive part, 
mucli tbe heavier of the two; (6) the productive part. 

659. Greenhithe .—Market garden soil. Early potatoes, 
early peas, and other market garden crops and fruit do well. 
The land receives large dressings of dung, &c., of lime and of 
artificials. It practically never dries out. 

Woolwich Beds. 

96. Wahnstone. 


CHALK. 

Kent. 

61. Minsier, Thanet. —Aral)]e. Elinty sandy loam, without 
much change to subsoil. Chalk about 4 feet below. (Upper 
Chalk.) 

62. Minster, Thanet. —Arable. Red flinty loam, showing 
very little change to subsoil. Chalk about 18 to 24 inches 
below surface. (Upper Chalk.) 

66. Sutton-hy-Dover .—Arable. Sandy sticky loam with 
many flints, becoming a little lighter in colour at 18 inches. 
The soil here is very deep, the chalk being in many X-)laces 
12 to 18 feet down. (Upper Chalk.) 

7. Wye. —Yellow-brown loam with flints, changing to red, 
sandy clay, very flinty at 15 inches. The chalk is about 3 feet 
6 inches below the surface. Probably this soil represents a chalk 
wash on the brick earth lying on the chalk rock. (Lower 
Chalk.) 

261. Lenham. —Pasture on the chalk marl terrace. (Lower 
Chalk.) 

68. Meopham. —Brownish loam with flints, soil very variable, 
in some places 6 or 7 feet, in others only 1 foot, in depth. 
(Upper Chalk.) 

252. Horton Kirby .—Highly cultivated arable soil. 

Surrey. 

59. Fetcha'm.—A.rahle, light loam, very flinty, passing into 
hard chalk at 9 to 10 inches. Sample only taken to 8 inches. 
(Upper Chalk.) 

29. Seale .—New pasture on top of Hog’s Back. Light 
chalky loam, passing into chalk with a few flints at 12 inches. 
(Upper Chalk.) 

Susseic. 

213. Chilgrove .—Arable loam, flinty; being in a valley the 
soil is rather deep. 

266. Patching. —Arable loam, very flinty. 
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263. Sadlcscoiube, Poynincf.^.—Flinty arable loaju. 

270. SadIcscoNiljc, roynmys.- Red loani, bettor tluui 2()3), 
and e,o.iitaijriii^' very foAv IHnts. 

2()9. /vo/rr.s*.—Arabl(‘. loaJU. 

All ilu' Sussex soils ar(‘. ^‘iHuUly IxuudiUal by I'oldin^^'j and ilu^y 
usuaJly respond to ba,sie sbij^* atid ka,iuii. 

253. PJasLhounic.—Oinnx dowji ]a,nd. 

Tlll^ UFFFll GllKENSAN]). 

83. Bucklmid, A7/;Te;y.—Shallow bla(‘.k soil whic-h dries very 
white on tJie smi'acan Soft and ^'reenish sa.ndsioue just below, 
in several cases a, full subsoil sa,uip]e ('ould not be drawn, (lood 
land a,ud does not readily dry out. 

84. Bivntlcy, ////7y/,/rs7///rc.—Mop ^*ar(l(Mi. Itiitlnu' .more st.i<d\y 
and ]iea,vy tlnm the Surr(\y sainpJ(^ (No. 83). Voi-y ^-ood lioi) 
and wheat land. 

85. Billeted, /A///n./rs7r/.'rc.— lh)p f'*arden. (diaracier similar 
to 84. 

219. Treyford, M/c,s*/. aS'/z.s'.vc//;. - Ibislrire land. \ Epjau* 

Greensand terrace is here a,bout 1 niih^ wide; th(\ saniph'. was 
ta,k(m from a field near the centren \ 

220. Firlcj Bcl^L AV.s*.s‘c.'r.—Arabic', field lyitxfj;* in Uho middle 
of the formation. Eairly stilf ground. 


GAULT. 

39. Brook, A7‘n,/. ■ -Itusliy old pa.siiu’e, lunivy loam, (dmnging* 
at 12 imdics to light yellow. .Blue (day with gritty pa.rticles 
at 43 i]i,(dies. Elints on (exposed surtaia'. 

40. Brook, A7rn/:. — Old [)a,store. Dark brown loaan, cdiang- 
ing at 12 imdies to a, yellow clay. .Flints on (^xposcul surltiea'. 

37. Alder Ifolt, Bw,sted, /////;n;;.s7r//rc,- —()l(l pasture^ surfa(‘o 
mucJi crackcal. Stiedey light-brown loam, very wedi, <dia.ng(\s 
to heavy mottl(Hl clay at 10 inches. 

217. North, of Beplo'ii, West N7/.s*.s7\/;.~.-Tasima^ formerly 

plough land. Mindi benefited by basic slag*. 

221. R'i/pe, Bast Sussex .—Pasture. 

LOWEP GliEE'NSANl). 

Eolkestojnu Beds, { a ) Uncjultivateo SoiOvS. 

Kent, 

13 and 14. llotlifield (loruuum. 

SuQ^rey. 

170. Blaekheath, neax CJiilworth. 

30. Bnttenhanii (Joniano^i. 

32. Seale. 
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West Sussex, 

192. Down Fork, Uarting. 

All tlie above are liglit sands, cliiedy covered witli bracdceu 
and wood. 


Folkestone Beds. (6) Cultivated Soils. 

Kent. 


78. MouDs Llovion .—Good arable land. 

Surrey. 

101. Nut field. —Pasture, formerly slieep and barley land. 
Tlie soil lies on tlie top of tlie bill, but does not readily dry out, 
and deep-rooting* plants do not suffer from drouglit. It does 
not crack on drying*. Ironstone lies below. 

102. Nutfield. — Arable land, lower down on the slope 
towards the north. Produces good main crop potatoes, but is 
too late for earlies, doubtless because of the north slope. The 
soil is easily worked and does not crack on drying. Red 
builders’ sand lies belown 

126. Redhill. —Pasture, formerly arable. Much benefited 
by lime and potash manures. Turnips, cabbages, &c., are 
much subject to finger and toe. 

82. Bucldand. 

124. Shalford .—Arable land, producing excellent malting 
barley, much improved by sheep. Benefited by lime, but 
^ artificial manures seem of little advantage. London dung is 
much used, but dries the soil out badly in a dry season. Much 
ironstone occurs in the subsoil. 

203. Bashing {Bargate Rock ).—Arable land, very responsive 
to manures. Improved by lime and folding. Does not readily 
dry out, in spite of its high situation, and is more productive 
than 124. 


Kent. 


Sandgate Beds. 


79. MonKs Horton .—Old pasture. 

73. Godington .—Old pasture. 

122. Repton. — Hop garden. The soil produces malting 
barley and also oats, but is less satisfactory for wheat. Requires 
much dung, but is not good folding land. 

Sussex. 

222. Rogate. —Pasture. Fertile land much benefited by fold¬ 
ing. Superphosphate is especially useful, so also is lime. 
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Hythe Beds. 

Kent. 

149. Aldington .—Arable loam, not very suitable for folding. 
Grows wheat and oats but not barley. 

9^. Smeeth, 

72. Little Chart. 

167. Chart Court .—Very old hop giu’den. 

187.— Othami .—Arable land currying tares. JNow grows 
potatoes Imt foianerly pirodnced hops. 

185. Sutton Valence .—Hop garden. 

128. Mereworth .—Damson plantation on high ground just 
below the ridge. 

128a. Mereworth .—Woodland on top of the ridge. The 
subsoil was so stony that samples could not be taken. The 
land falls away to the north and is mainly in ordinary farm 
crops, no hops being grown till lower levels are reached. 

127. East Farleigh .—Old hop garden, very well manured, 
and highly productive, yielding good crops of high quality. 
The soil overlies the ‘^pinnock ’" and responds to lime. It 
dries out somewhat in summer, and must not be worked when 
wet. 

183. Between Whitley and Dibdin, Sevenoaks .—Hop gar- 
deji. Several gardens lie in the dip from which this sample 
was taken, but most of the immediate neighbourhood is wood¬ 
land. 

152. Loddingbon .—Excellent fruit land, responds to lime. 


Surrey. 

45. Limps field .—Light arable land on the face of the 
escarpment. 

168. Leith Hill .—Plateau at top. Soil very stoney. 

50. Witley .—Very poor pasture, almost waste. 


Sussex. 

205. Midhurst .—Arable land on high ground north of 
Midhurst. 

204. Midhurst, King Edward VII. Sanatorium. —Woodland. 

248. Stedham .—Arable land producing good barley and 
swedes. Eesponds to superphosphate, but is not benefited by 
liming or kainit. Lying at the bottom of a long slope it does 
not easily dry out. 

228. Ripe .—^Light arable land, very responsive to manure, 
can be worked when wet. 
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WEALD CLAY. 

70. Woodch'urch, Keiit, —Four-year-old pasture, ratlier poor, 
cliiefiy Crested Dogstail. Stiff yellow-brown loam, but rather 
lighter than 69. Broken ironstone occurred at a depth of 5 to 
9 inches. Yellow clay continued to at least 2 feet. 

287. Bethersden, Kent, —Old pasture. 

43. Below Sutton Valence, Ke^it. —Cracked pasture. Mottled 
grey clay at 3-| feet. Found deep brown streaks at 3 feet. 

97. Lingfield, Surrey. —From limestone ridge near Horley 
and Lingfield. A stiff yellow clay with limestone nodules. 
Very greasy. 

98. Lingfield, Surrey .—Old pasture lying in the valley below 
limestone ridge. A stiff yellow clay with a fair amount of 
nodule ironstone. 

69. Woodchurch, Ke7it. —Arable land carrying beans. 
Heavy yellow loam becoming lighter in colour to 2 feet. A 
little shingly ironstone from 9 to 18 inches. Chalk rubbish 
had been applied probably about 16 years ago, and small 
lumps of chalk were still plentiful in the surface soil. 

71. Woodchurch, Kent. —Old pasture, fairly good herbage. 
Hard yellow brown loam with shingly ironstone at 1| to 2 feet, 
then stiff yellow clay. 

257. Biddenden, Kent. —Pasture much improved by basic 
slag, also by lime. 

267. Shaddoxhurst, Kent. —Pasture wet and sticky, subsoil 
light yellow. 

692. East Suttoii, Kent. —Impoverished pasture, formerly 
excellent wheat land. Much benefited by basic slag. 

86. Sta^olehurst, Kent. —Stiff pasture. 

74. Marde7i, Kent.- —Arable, recently ploughed up. Stiff 
yellow-brown loam lightening in colour to 2 feet. Some broken 
ironstone was found about 1 to 2 feet down. 

52. Cranleigh, Kent. —Arable heavy yellow loam, gradually 
changing to yellow mottled clay. Ho stones or hard particles 
found. (Sample taken to 10 inches.) 

75. Between Hildenborough and Penshurst, Kent. —Old 
pasture. Much sandstone in large lumps from 6 to 19 inches. 
Then a stiff yellow clay. 

53. Cranleigh, Kent. —Hew pasture. Brown heavy loam, 
changing at 2 feet to mottled blue clay. Ironstone occurred 
at IJ to 2 feet. Much improved by basic slag. 

54. Cranleigh, Kent. —Old pasture. Brown loam gradually 
changing below 16 inches to yellow^ mottled clay, good for 
strong bricks and does not require admixture with sand. 
(Sample taken to 10 inches.) 
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55. armilelgli, -Near sand ])i1. Old ])astiire. .lloavy 

brown loiain, tduinf>‘od to mottled (day at 14 imdies, and to sand 
at 18 incdies. Sand (‘.ontiii ikmI to at least 9 feet, Imrdem'no- at 
bottom. (Sam])l(i takcm to 10 imdies.) 

51. Witle.y, Sui^rey. W(^.ald or Athertield (day. J^Lsiure 
laid down ad)oat 10 ycairs. Brown siJft loa.m for about 10 
incdies, then G in(du\s ol: small ironstone' nodul(\s, Imrd a,nd 
sliattory; finally yedlow sti(dvy (day witli <j;iTy mottlin^'S. 

19G. North, (.hapel, Svs,u’/r.- ()1d pasture' la/nd, imudi 
improved by basie*- slay*. 1du' subsoil (9 irndu's to 18 incdies) 
is distiiuddy more sandy than the surface, but at a (l(^])tli ot 
2 or 3 feet solid eday is found. 

215. Jhillinysliursb, >Sh/.s-.vc/r.~-Good ])asture, niucdi improved 
by lime, wliicdi had reccmtly been applied. 

255. Tjovjer iJlcker, AW.s'c.r.—Poor arabb' la.nd. 

TTORSTTAM S44)]SrE. 

232. Nr(tr ('/irlst\^ Ifosplf.ol, Iforshoi}}, Sv.^sc.r.- Pasi.ure. 

LOWER WEALDEN STRAI^A. 

Ashdown Bkds. 

JjO'ioc.T Weoldc'ii SfiuJita, S'ifss(\r. 

197. Forest Jlid'ye.or bind. 

241. Wy<‘Ii (-ross.- Opc'ii headli. 

24d. IJorifi(dd Gulilvai.c'd bc'an ^;railan. ddic' land is \\'('t 
and ])oor, and is mainly in wood. 


TuNinuDCHo Wma.s Buds. 

24G. (i!rcdthon) Si ubblc'; (‘rowstoiu' <.>’ra.V('l ai. aboui 15 
incdies. Land poor, mainly in wood. Small lum])s of (diadk 
pre^sent in surfac‘-e soil. 

242. Grooiihbridye. —lAior arable land, sand roede about 15 
incdies down. 

289. Ewliu)\st.~Vio\) o'ardc'ii. Li^^lit soil, sandy wbem dry, 
very stiedey wIk'u w(4. 

250. Fcd.lesc.onihe.—N\\\\)\o soil. Reddish soil, workin^»‘ 
easily a,ml not caikin^)* in drought. Ibissibly Rurbeede beds. 

WADiniRST CLAY. 

239. /I.s7//cr.s'A.—Treavy land, arable, mucdi cwacked. Some 
bops are o^own here. 

172. Evdiurst.—Wx)]} j[^‘ar(len. Very lieavy working’ land. 

179. Hol/np.‘)iden -—T{o\y o«iU’den, yiedds heavy caops. 
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Alluvial 




Bomney Marshes (K.). 



Locality . 


Lydd. 


iMidley. 


Number of Analysis . 

200 . 

198. 

225. 

283. 

273. 


Medianical Analysis. 

Soil, 







Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

0-1 

0*1 

0*2 

0*1 

0*1 

1 

Coarse sand, 1-0-2 m.m. 

0-9 

0*5 

0*9 

2*3 

1*2 


Fine sand, 0-2-0'04 m.m. 

6f)-7 

58-0 

67*2 

48-6 

37*6 

0 

Silt, O-Ol-O-Ol m.m. 

7-2 

9-9 

7*4 

23*5 

25-5 

4 

Fine silt, 0-01-0-002 m.m. 

11-4 

12-1 

6*7 

4*7 

6*2 

5 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m. 

3-9 

7*6 

5*7 

7*2 

16*7 

6 

^Moisture. 

3*7 

4-0 

2*7 

3*6 

4-4 

7 

-Loss on ignition. 

6*2 

9*2 

7*4 

9*5 

8*8 

S 

‘^Calcium carbonate . 

0-02 

Nil. 

0*13 

0*08 

Nil. 

9 

Total . 

100-1 

101*4 

98-.S 

99*6 

100-5 


Stones . 

2-3 

0*0 

2-2 

Nil. 

Nil. 

10 

Fine silt, 0-01-0*005 m.m. 

5*3 

6*9 

3*0 

1*8 

4*1 

n 

„ 0-005-0-002 m.m. 

6-0 

5-2 

3*6 

2*9 

2*0 

12 

Subsoils. 







Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

0-1 

0-1 

Nil. 

0*1 

0*1 

IS 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m... 

0-9 

0-5 

0*9 

0*3 

1*0 

u 

Fine sand, d*2-0-4 m.m. 

68*2 

57-9 

72-2 

36 8 

34-3 

15 

Silt, 0-04-0*01 m.m. 

7-0 

11-6 

5 *.5 

13-6 

21*9 

16 

Fine silt, 0 * 01 - 0*002 m.m. 

8-4 

8-0 

9*1 

17*2 

9*4 

17 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m.... 

8-3 

10-7 

7*1 

17-9 

20*3 

IS 

-Moisture... . 

2-8 

2-5 

2*5 

3*4 

3*7 

19 

-Loss on ignition. 

3-9 

4*9 

4*4 

6*9 

6*6 

20 

-Calcium carbonate . 

Nil. 

0-08 

0*09 

3*6 

4-2 

21 

Total . 

99-6 

96*3 

101*8 

99*8 

101*5 


Stones . 

12-8 

4-0 

3*1 

Nil. 

Nil. 

22 

Fine silt, 0-01-0'005 m.m. 

3-9 

3*3 

3-8 

9*3 

7*3 

2S 

„ 0*005-0-002 m.m. 

4-5 

4-7 

5-2 

7*8 

2-0 

24 

Chemical Analysis. 

Soil. 







Moisture. 

3-71 

4-05 

2*71 

3-G2 

4-43 

25 

Loss on ignition. 

()-22 

9-26 

7-43 

9*56 

S-83 

20 

Nitrogen. 

0*334 

0-356 

0-296 

0*406 

0-393 

27 

Alumina, AU O 3 . 

1*47 

1*93 

1-72 

_ 

_ 

2S 

Oxide of Iron, Fe._, 0:, . 

2-31 

3-00 

2-55 

— 

— 

20 

Oxide of Manganese, Mn., 0., ... 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

— 

— 

SO 

Magnesia. Mg 0 .. . 

0*29 

0*32 

0-30 

— 

— 

SI 

Lime, Ca 0 ... . 

0*33 

0*36 

0-37 

— 

— 

32 

Carbonates* . 

0*02 

Nil. 

0*13 

0*08 

Nil. 

3S 

Potash, K 2 0 . 

0*28 

0*28 

0-26 

— 

— 

S4 

„ “, “ Available ”t 

0*028 

0*014 

0*055 

— 

— 

S5 

Phosphoric Acid, P.^ O 5 . 

0*134 

0*126 

0-101 

— 

— 

30 

„ „ “ Available ’’-j- 

0*013 

0*008 

0-007 

— 

— 

37 

Sulphuric Acid. SO 3 . 

0*06 

0*07 

0-07 

— 

— 

3S 

Subsoil. 







Moisture. 

2*85 

2-51 

2-52 

3*41 

3*70 

39 

Loss on ignition. 

3*98 

4-96 

4-41 

6-89 

6-60 

40 

Nitrogen. 

0*170 

0-217 

0*147 

0-158 

0-210 

41 

Carbonates* . 

Nil. 

0*08 

0*09 

3-63 

4-18 

42 

Potash, KgO . 

0*365 

0*40 

0*366 

— 

— 

43 

Phosphoric Acid, PoOg. 

0*092 

— 

0-0S9 

— 

— 

44 


K. = Kent. Sy. = Surrey. Sx. = Sussex. 

® These values are approximate only. More exact values are given under “ Chemical Analysis.” 
^ Beckoned as Oarhonate of Lime, Oa CO 3 . f Soluble in 1% Citric Acid. 
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Soils. 


Romnoy Marshes {lL.)—cont. 

Sandwich Marshes (K.). 

Hope-All-Saints. 

I Orgars-wick. 

Stonor. 

Worth. 

Rich- 




j 

borough 



281. 

275. 

226. 

236. 

143. 

147. 

145. 

277. 

1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*5 

0*1 

0*1 

0 *] 

0*1 

2 

a-0 

0*6 

0*0 

0-0 

0*0 

0*1 

0*1 

0*6 

3 

27*3 

18*1 

35*5 

29*9 

31*1 

9*6 

5*4 

16*7 

4: 

17*3 

25*4 

17*7 

18*4 

18*1 

14*8 

17*8 

32*9 

5 

6*6 

18*5 

10*5 

14*1 

12*9 

21*4 

19*4 

13*8 

d 

18*1 

24*6 

19*1 

20*3 

19*7 

22*5 

32*1 

11*4 

7 

4*6 

4*7 

2*3 

5*0 

5*1 

6*9 

8*2 

6*5 

S 

11*9 

9*7 

14*2 

11*0 

10*2 

16*1 

13*2 

14*8 

9 

0*66 

0-32 

0*10 

0*42 

Nil. 

7*7 

2*53 

3-16 


89*4 

102*0 

99*5 

99*6 

97*2 

98*2 

98*8 

99*9 

10 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

_ 



Nil. 

11 

4*6 

10*0 

6*7 

8*1 

9*4 

9*6 

8*6 

7*1 

12 

1*9 

8*5 

3*8 

6*0 

3*5 

11*8 

10-7 

6*7 

13 

0*1 

0*5 

Nil. 

0*1 

0*1 

Nil. 

0*1 

0*1 

14 

3*6 

0*7 

0*1 

Nil. 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

15 

25*8 

17*8 

33-7 

24-2 

28*2 

8*0 

3*7 

15*9 

IG 

20*9 

24*1 

13*7 

14*9 

17*2 

16*7 

16*3 

27*2 

17 

9* i 

19-1 

15*6 

16*7 

14*6 

18*7 

18*9 

17*6 

IS 

22*0 

27*0 

24*2 

29*6 

27*6 

28*9 

39*4 

11*8 

19 

3*4 

4*9 

4*6 

5*2 

4*9 

5*9 

7*6 

5*3 

20 

4*9 

5*6 

6*5 

6*6 

6*1 

6*0 

8*8 

8*3 

21 

8*0 

0*14 

0*33 

0*6 

Nil. 

14*2 

0*9 

7*2 


98*3 

99*8 1 

98*6 

97*9 

98*8 

98*5 

9.5*8 

93*5 

22 

0*1 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 




Nil. 

23 

7*4 

10*6 

9*8 

10*8 

7*5 

9*4 

10*5 

9*1 

24 

2*2 

8*5 

5*8 

5*8 

7*0 

0*3 

8*4 

8*1 

25 

4*65 

4*77 

2*37 

5*04 

5*13 

6*98 

8*21 

6*50 

2G 

11*90 

9*64 

14*21 

11*06 

10*27 

15*12 

13*24 

14*80 

27 

0*445 

0327 

0*445 

0*383 

0*411 

0*633 

0*552 

0*581 

28 


— 

3*89 

4*91 

6*05 

7*8S 

9*00 


29 

— 

— 

3*62 

3*82 

4*11 

4*82 

5*35 

_ 

20 

— 

— 

0*08 

0*18 

Trace. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

_ 

31 

— 

— 

0*64 

0*71 

0*30 

0*60 

0*61 


32 

— 

— 

0*80 

0*86 

0*49 

3*77 

1*30 

___ 

o3 

0*66 

0*32 

0*10 

0*42 

Nil. 

7*7 

2*53 

3*16 

34 

— 

— 

0*56 

0*66 

0*81 

0*96 

1*12 


35 


— 

0*044 

0*070 

0*023 

0*055 

0*043 

— 

3G 

— 

— 

0*149 

0*116 

0*150 

0*146 

0*119 


37 


— 

0*010 

0*007 

0*015 

0*013 

0*018 

_ 

38 


— 

0*09 

0*09 

0*12 

0*17 

0*10 

— 

39 

3*40 

4*96 

4*58 

5*22 

4*99 

5*98 

7*67 

5*39 

40 

4*95 

15*54 

6*53 

6*64 

6*15 

6*07 

8*89 

8*29 

41 

0*206 

0*133 

0*212 

0*184 

0*185 

6*198 

0 230 

0*253 

42 

8*00 

0*14 

0*33 

0*60 

Nil. 

14*2 

0*93 

7*20 

43 

— 

— 

0-77 

0*92 

0*98 

1*11 

1*40 


44 

— 

— 

0*127 

0*083 

0*098 

6*129 

0 * 1:2 
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Alluvial 



Thames Marshes (K,). 

Pevensey 

Marshes. 

Yald- 

ing. 


Locality .. 

Chislet. 

Grave- 

ney. 

Hoc. 

West 

Ham. 


Number of Analysis . 

279. 

161. 

177. 

288. 

uo. 


Mechanical Analysis. 

Soil . 

Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

Coarse sand, 1 - 0-2 m.m. 

Fine sand, 0’2-0'04 m.m. 

Silt, 0-01-0’01 m.m. 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. 

Olay, below 0*002 m.m. 

Moisture. 

Loss on ignition. 

Calcium carbonate . 

0*1 

0*6 

8*2 

30-6 

9*3 

16*3 

5*9 

14*3 

4*3 

0*1 

0*2 

8-4 

13*3 

23*6 

27*7 

8*0 

17*1 

0*05 

0*1 

0*1 

7*7 

14*4 

20*9 

30*2 

6*6 

12-7 

0*05 

0*1 

0*2 

15*8 

16*5 

20*8 

24*G 

5*7 

13*3 

0*1 

3*2 

13*1 

40*0 

16*5 

9*0 

9*1 

2*1 

4*0 

0*1 

7 

2 

4 

r> 

0 

7 

s 

9 

Total . 

89*6 

98-6 

92*8 

97*1 

97*1 


Stones . 

Nil. 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

10 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. 

2*7 

9*6 

9*2 

12*0 

7*1 

11 

„ 0'005-0*002 m.m. 

6*6 

13*9 

11*6 

8*7 

1*9 

12 

SubsoiU . 







Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

1*5 

13 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m . 

0*2 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

11*5 

14 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*4: m.m . 

21*2 

8*1 

3*6 

12*7 

39*3 

15 

Silt, 0*04-0*01 m.m . 

15*2 

13*5 

18*4 

16 7 

14*9 

10 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. 

17*4 

18*9 

18*7 

20*6 

12-9 

17 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m . 

14*5 

31*0 

44*9 

32-6 

14*1 

IS 

Moisture . 

4*4 

6*8 

6*6 

5*7 

2*1 

10 

Loss on ignition . 

6*9 

8*4 

7*<) 

6*5 

3*2 

20 

Calcium carbonate . 

12*7 

0*6 

0-04 

2*5 

0*01 

21 

Total . 

92*6 

87*5 

99*4 

97*5 

99*6 


Stones . 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

22 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. 

8*9 

10*4 

11*8 

12*2 

7*0 

23 

,, 0*005-0*002 m.m. 

8*5 

8*5 

6*9 

8*3 

4*9 

24 

Chemical Analysis. 

Soil . 







Moisture . 

5*90 

8-08 

0*64 

5*74 

2*12 

25 

Loss on ignition . 

14*27 1 

17*16 

12*78 

13*30 

4*07 

26 

Nitrogen . 

0-571 

0*605 

0*457 

0*537 

0*145 

27 

Alumina, Alg O 3 . 

— 

7*97 

7*32 

2*74 

3*10 

2 S 

Oxide of Iron, Fes O 3 . 

— 

5*33 

5*80 

3*71 

3*98 

20 

Oxide of Manganese, Mug O.j ... 

— 

Tra,ce. 

Trace. 

Trace. 

0*03 

30 

Magnesia, Mg 0. 

— 

0*50 

1-29 

0*57 

0*20 

31 

Lime, Ca 0 . 

— 

0*44 

0*52 

0*75 

0*30 

32 

Carbonates^ . 

4*30 

0*05 

0 05 

0*10 

0*09 

33 

Potash, K, 0 . 

— 

1*08 

0-99 

0*38 

0*59 

34 

,, “Available”*!* ... 

— 

0*069 

0*063 

0*038 

0*044 

35 

Phosphoric Acid, P« 0, . 

— 

0*187 

0*176 

0*126 

0*258 

36 

„ ,, ’“Available”*}- 

— 

0*023 

0*019 

0*019 

OOSO 

37 

Sulphuric Acid, SOy . 

— 

0*12 

0*12 

0*15 

— 

3 S 

Subsoil . 







Moisture ... 

4*48 

6*84 

6*60 

5*75 

2*19 

30 

Loss on ignition. 

6*89 

8*42 

7*96 

6*50 

3*24 

40 

Nitrogen. 

0*212 

0*196 

0*170 

0*150 

0*076 

41 

Carbonates * . 

12*78 

0-62 

0*04 

2*5 

0*01 

42 

Potash, Kg 0 . 

— 

1*40 

1*53 

0*35 

0*49 

43 

Phosphoric Acid, Pg O 5 . 

— 

0*129 

0*091 

0*080 

0*126 

44 


•Beckoned as Carbonate of Lime, Ca CO3. t Soluble in P/o Citric Acid. 
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Soils — contiy'Wlod. 



Nut field 

Wey- 
’ bridge, 
sy. 

Merton, 

sy. 

Bother Alluvials (Sx.). 

Lewes 

Level. 

Ewhurst. 

Bedding- 

ham. 


103. 

189. 

295. 

296. 

297. 

174. 

285. 

272. 

1 

1-8 

1*3 

1*7 

1*2 

1*4 

0*7 

0*1 

0*1 


14*8 

38*4 

65*6 

55*9 

52*0 

TO 

0*5 

0*1 

3 

27-6 

39*9 

10*3 

]2*0 

14*8 

19*8 

19*3 

4*0 

4 

24-4 

5*6 

7*7 

9*6 

9*2 

28*4 

13*0 

10*9 

5 

10*3 

5*1 

1*8 

4*(; 

6*1 

12*1 

20*0 

16*8 

6 

ll-i) 

3*8 

4*4 

7*8 

10*0 

10*7 

26*9 

35*1 

7 

2*G 

1*6 

2*6 

2*7 

2*8 

4*7 

4*0 

9*5 

(V 

4-5 

3*8 

2*8 

2*6 

1*6 

10*2 

11*3 

14*8 

0 

0-07 

0*3 

0*05 

— 

— 

0*05 

0*28 

3*7(; 


98-0 

99*8 

97-0 

96*4 

97*9 

96*7 

95*3 

95*1 

10 

— 

_ 

6*3 

5*0 

4*0 




11 

7-6 

1*8 

1*2 

2*8 

4*3 

5*0 

10*8 

7*1 

12 

2*7 

3*3 

0*5 

1*8 

1*7 

7*0 

9*2 

9*6 

13 

1*5 

0*6 

1*0 

1*1 

1*1 

0*4 

0*1 

0*1 

14 

IM 

45*5 

66*3 

55*5 

52*2 

0*7 

0*2 

0*1 

13 

26-9 

36*8 

11*4 

13*2 

14*1 

19*8 

16*6 

4*5 

16 

28-0 

5*1 

6*5 

8*8 

8*6 

22*2 

13*1 

12*4 

17 

10-2 

5*1 

3*5 

5*5 

5*9 

10*2 

21*9 

12*8 

IS 

17-5 

3*5 

5*6 

9*3 

12*2 

30*5 

35*1 

48*4 

10 

2 3 

1*3 

1*9 

2*3 

3*0 

4*5 

3*S 

7*9 

20 

2*7 

1 9 

3*9 

1 3*3 

2*7 

7*3 

8*8 

10*6 

21 

Trace. 

0*04 

Nil. 

— 


Nil. 

0*19 

0*6 


100*2 

99-9 

100*1 

99*0 

99*8 

95*6 

99*8 

97--1 

22 

— 

— 

4*5 

5*0 

3*5 




23 

7*2 

3*1 

2*6 

3*7 

4*0 

4*4 

9*7 

5*8 

24 

3*0 

2*0 

0*8 

1*8 

1*9 

5*7 

12*2 

6*9 

25 

2*61 

1*62 

2*65 

2*71 

2*80 

4*76 

4*00 

9*52 

26 

4*51 

3*S() 

2*81 

2*61 

1*66 

10-21 

11 33 

14*82 

27 

0 184 

0*117 

0*200 

0*202 

0166 

0*339 

0*354 

0*611 

2S 

3*66 

0*85 

_ 

_ 

___ 

6*45 



20 

3*20 

2*67 

— 

_ 

_ 

4*26 

_ 


30 

Trace. 

0T4 

— 

_ 

— 

Nil. 

_ 


31 

0-37 

0*12 

— 

_ 

_ 

0*30 

_ 


32 

0*48 

0*37 

— 

_ 

_ 

0-81 

_ 


33 

0-07 

0*35 

0*05 

— 

— 

0*05 

0-28 

3*76 

34 

0*30 

0*12 

0*11 

0*17 

0*08 

0*51 

0*22 

0*82 

35 

0*012 

0*032 

0*006 

— 

0*008 

0*031 

0*014 

0*026 

36 

0*123 

0*131 

0*108 

0*108 

0*099 

0*343 

0*102 

0*140 

37 

0*025 

0*040 

0*045 

0 051 

0*03.5 

0*064 

0 006 

0*020 

3S 

0*05 

0*04 

— 

— 

— 

0-08 



39 

2*32 

1*38 

1-94 

2*37 

3*01 

4*55 

8*84 

7*90 

40 

2*73 

1-92 

3*01 

3*33 

2*70 

7*33 

8*84 

10*61 

41 

0*063 

0*063 

0*100 

0*122 

0*091 

0*173 

0*202 

0*286 

42 

Trace. 

0 04 

Nil. 

— 

— 

Nil. 

0*19 

0*60 

43 

— 

— 

0*08 

0*21 

0*18 

0*75 

0-.34 

0*74 

44 



0*084 

0*089 

0*052 

0*245 

0*079 

0*040 


ur.4;-) yr 
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Brick 


Locality. 

Stour- 

moutli, 

K. 

Wickham, 

K. 

Ic'kham, 

K. 


Number of Analysis. 

112. j 

120. 

129. 


Mechanical Analysis. 

Soil. 

Fine gravel, above 1 ni.m. 

i 

1 

0*8 1 

1 

l)*3 

0*3 

7 

Coarse sand. 1-0*2 m.m. . 

1*2 

l)*8 

0*7 

0 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*04 m.m. 

27*5 

.30*2 

24*7 

3 

Silt, 0*04-0*01 m.m. 

40*9 

43*7 

44*8 

4 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. 

9*8 

7*8 I 

8*6 

5 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m. . 

i:m 

1(3*4 

14*7 

6* 

Moisture . . 

2*6 

2*2 

2*4 

7 

Loss on ignition . 

4*3 

4*4 

4*6 

S 

Calcium carbonate . 

0*14 

0*28 

0*40 

0 

Total . 

100*3 

100*1 

101*2 


Stones. 

_ 


— 

10 

Fine silt. 0*01-0*005 m.m. 

7*9 

5*9 

6*7 

11 

,, 0*005-0*002 m.m. 

1*1) 

1*0 

1*9 

12 

Siib-wlls, 





Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

0*2 

0*3 

Nil. 

13 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m. . 

0*7 

0*4 

0*3 

14 

Fine sand. 0*2-0*04 m.m. 

SO*-! 

29*5 

25*3 

13 

Silt, 0*04-0*01 m.m. 

38*1 

37*8 

39*5 

Hi 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. 

10*8 

10*7 

9*0 

17 

Olay, below 0*002 m.m. . 

15*2 

14*6 

12*2 

IS 

Moisture. 

3*2 

2*0 

3*1 

19 

Loss on ignition . 

2*8 

;5*0 

3*0 

20 

Calcium carbonate .. 

0*14 

0*24 

0*08 

21 

Total . 

97*,5 

98*5 

92*5 


Stones. 




22 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. 

7*4 

7*3 

7*1 

23 

0*005-0*002 m.m. 

3*3 

3*3 

1*9 

24 

Chemical Analysis. 

Soil. 





Moisture . 

2*09 

2*28 

2*45 

23 

Loss on ignition . 

4*37 

4*44 

4*65 

2(1 

Nitrogen . 

0*142 

0*174 

0*120 

0"» 

Alumina, ALO., . 

4*07 

2*84 

3*33 

2S 

Oxide of iron, Fe.P;,. 

2*57 

2*36 

2*50 

29 

Oxide of Manganese, Mn.)0.,. 

Nil. 

0*03 

0*05 

30 

Magnesia, MgO ... ' . 

0*44- 

0*45 

0*52 

31 

Lime, CaO . 

0*57 

0*74 

0*82 

32 

* Carbonates . 

0*14 

0**28 

0 40 

33 

Potash, K,0 . 

0*45 

0*31 

0*31 

34 

*|*“ AvailalDle ”. 

0*026 

()-030 

0*010 

33 

Phosphoric Acid, P.,0;, . 

0*113 

0*149 

0*074 

3(i 

Available” ... ’. 

0*030 

0-052 

0*008 

37 

Sulphuric Acid, S0;j. 

0*01 

0-04 

0*03 

3S 

Siilm)iJ: 





Moisture . 

3*26 

2*05 

3*15 

30 

Loss on ignition . 

2*80 

3*09 

3*00 

40 

Nitrogen . 

0*098 

0*075 

0*078 

41 

"^Carbonates . . 

0*14 

0*24 

0*08 

42 

Potash, K2 0 . 

0*45 

0*41 

0*46 

43 

Phosphoric Acid, P.,0;, . 

0*0()3 

0*073 

0*067 

44 


■' ReoUoaeti as Carhonale of Lime, UmCO;.. t Soluble in l°/o Oitrie Aeiil, 
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Earth. 



W VC, 

Teynham, 

Rainliam, 

Shopwykc, 

Ovin", 

Yapton, 


K. 

K. 

K. 

Sx. 

Sx. 

Sx. 


100. 

133. 

230. 

207. 

211. 

209. 

1 

1*0 

0-7 

8-2 

0*6 

0-9 

0-5 

2 

3*0 

2-1 

4-2 

0-8 

1-3 

1-8 

.7 

27*2 

39-1 

82-G 

25-0 

16-0 

28-2 

4 

i-o-o 

2G-1 

15*3 

27-3 

3.5-5 

35-5 

5 

8'9 

8-6 

8-9 

lG-4 

13-3 

13-3 

() 

11*2 

11-7 

14-3 

11-1 

15-9 

11-1 

7 

1-7 

3*4 

3*6 

2-5 

3-3 

2-3 

R 

5*5 

5-3 

8-4 

4-7 

6-5 

3-S 

9 

0-18 

0-14 

0*75 

0-02 

0-75 

0-06 


98*7 

97-1 

91-2 

88-4 

93-4 

96-6 

to 

. 


_ 

120 

6-9 

2-1 

11 

6*5 

5*5 

6-1 

11-0 

9-1 

9-4 

12 

2*4 

3-1 

2-8 

5-4 

4*2 

3-9 

IS 

0*2 

0-5 

1-2 

0-1 

0-4 

0-5 

14 

1-9 

- 1-3 

2*9 

0-4 

0-8 

1-3 

15 

25-3 

41-7 

35-5 , 

21-9 

19-3 

28-3 

16 

41*4 

25*3 

lG-0 

38-0 

35‘8 

37 5 

17 

9-8 

8-G 

iri 

15-2 

12'7 

12-5 

IS 

14-5 

11-3 

16-5 

15-7 

20-1 

13-5 

JO 

2-3 

2-9 

3*G 

2-4 

3*2 

2-0 

20 

3-6 

3-3 

5-4 

' 3-4 

4-9 

3-0 

21 

O'l 

Nil. 

0-45 

0-02 

0-66 

0-01 


98-9 

97-9 

92-6 

97-1 

97*8 

98-6 

22 



11-3 

3-9 

1-7 

0-2 

2S 

7-0 

trl 

9-2 

10-9 

9-6 

9-5 

24 

2-5 

2-9 

1-9 

4-2 

3-1 

3-0 

25 

l-7() 

3-48 

3*67 

2-58 

3-32 

2*34 

26 

n-no 

5-32 

8-4 G 

4-75 

G-5S 

3-80 

27 

()-22G 

0-198 

0-256 

0-203 

0-220 

0-171 

2S 

3-83 

3-G7 

3-03 

4-05 

5-50 

4-19 

20 

2‘7() 

2-53 

4-28 

2-53 

3-05 

2-45 

SO 

Nil. 

0-09 

0-09 

Trace. 

0-06 

o-oi; 

SI 

0-26 

0-41 

0-38 

0-42 

0-40 

0-24 

S2 

0-42 

0‘57 

1-5G 

0-49 

1-79 

0-40 

o o 

0*18 

0-14 

0-75 

0-02 

0-75 

0-06 

S4 

0-40 

0-44 

0-31 

0-32 1 

0-43 

0-35 

S5 

0-040 

0-032 

0-026 

0-029 

0-014 

0-018 

S6 

0-282 

‘ 0-lGl 

0-284 

0-13G 

0-138 

0-097 

<77 

0-119 

1 0-083 

0-111 

0-021 

0-020 

0-009 

SS 

0-07 

()-02 

0-07 

O-OG 

0-06 

0-06 

SO 

2-34 

2-94 

3-66 

2-41 

3-21 

2-05 

40 

3-67 

3-30 

5-46 

3-46 

4-94 

3-01 

41 

0-101 

0-111 

0-216 

0-114 

0-139 

0-102 

42 

o-io 

0-03 

0-45 

0-02 

0-66 

0-01 

43 

0-34 

0-44 

0-46 

1 0-51 

0-47 

0-42 

44 

0-112 

0-055 

0-248 

0-101 

0-101 

0-092 


M 2 


14543 
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Clay 


'i 


• 'll 

' r 


Si 


i' 

Locality . 

Stelliug ! 
Minnis, i 

1 

Elham, 

K. 

Elham 

Park, 

K. 

Waltham, 

K. 

INIolash, 

K. 



Number of Analysis 

159. 

155. 

157. 

153. 

137. 


P ? 

1 !: 

1 

i; 

Mechanical Analysis. 

mL 

Fine gravel, above 1 m.m,... 

1 *1) 

1*0 

0*5 

0*9 

1*2 

7 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m. ... 

1*3 

12*2 

0*5 

1*6 

1 *‘1- 


Fine sand, 0*2-0*04: m.m. ... 

2S*4 

26*8 

33*5 

27*3 

34*0 

4 


Silt, 0*04-0*01 m.m. 

19*5 

19*0 

32*9 

32*3 

25*4 

1 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m.... 

9*4 

7-5 

10*4 

12*0 

10*2 

5 

1 ■! 

Clay below, 0*002 m.m. 

21*5 

21*1 

11*0 

]5*-l 

14*4 

() 


Moisture . 

8 *(> 

3*3 

2*8 

2*8 

3*7 

7 

is 

Loss on ignition . 

6*6 

5*2 

6*4 

5*1 

6*8 

s 


Calcium carbonate. 

3*6 

1*5 

0*02 

0*07 

0*37 

9 

1 1 

Total. 

95*8 

97*6 

9ST 

97*5 

97*5 


s ‘ 1 

Stones. 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. ... 

7*0 

4*7 

8*1 

7*8 

8*4 

to 

n 

i i 

' 0*005-0*002 m.m. 

2*4 

2*8 

2*3 

4*2 

1*8 

12 

1 

K 

I ' 

SudsoiU. 

Fine gravel, above 1 m.m.... 

1*3 

2 *{) 

0*3 

3*1 

0*8 

13 


Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m. 

1*1 

13*9 

0*5 

i*0 

1*2 

14 

i 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*04 m.m. ... 

21*9 

21*1 

27*9 

22*7 

32*1 

13 


Silt, 0*04-0*01 m.m. 

24*1 

10*9 

38*6 

29*2 

27*1 

Id 

I ■ 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. ... 

8*4 

5*8 

9*3 

10-2 

10*2 

17 


Clay, below 0*002 m.m. 

28*8 

33*0 

13*8 

22*8 

16*8 

18 

I 

Moisture . 

4*4 

4*7 

2*2 

3*3 

3*5 

19 

! i:’. 

Loss on ignition . 

6*2 

5*9 

4*0 

4*1 

4*4 

20 

I !' ■ 

Calcium carbonate. 

0*46 

0*33 

0*09 

0*16 

0*63 

21 

I i' 

I i:' 

H ■ 

Total. 

96*7 

97*6 

96*7 

96*6 

96*7 


Stones . 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. ... 

5*3 

3-3 

5*7 

7*0 

7*0 

22 

23 

I '■ 

4) 

„ 0*005-0-002 m.m. 

3*1 

2*4 

3*6 

3*2 

3-1 

24 

I '! 
i I 

Chemical Analysis. 
Soil. 

Moisture ... . 

3*62 

3*33 

2*80 

2 *S1 

3*76 

23 

s I 

t 

Loss on ignition . 

6*65 

r>*20 

6*48 

5*14 

6*85 

20 

r < 

Nitrogen 

0*215 

0*134 

0*179 

0*152 

0*251 

27 

i 

I I 

Alumina, ALO., . 

6*31 

6*09 

4*30 

4*97 

4-90 

28 

Oxide of Iron, Fe.p.} 

4*92 

4*74 

2*9-1 

3*60 

3-34 

29 

ft I 

Oxide of Manganese, Mn.jO., 

Nil. 

0*12 

0*10 

0*09 

0*10 

30 

»i I, 

Magnesia, MgO . 

0*38 

0*25 

0-30 

0-22 

0*22 

31 

k *■ 

p ’ ’ 

Lime, CaO . 

3*29 

1*82 

0*21 

0*82 

0*78 

32 

Carbonates. 

3*6 

1*5 

0*02 

0*07 

0*37 

33 


Potash, Kp . 

0-37 

0*42 

0*35 

0*39 

0*34 

34 

i i* 

Available” . 

0*038 

0-047 

0*028 

0*047 

0-033 

33 

li ■ 

Phosphoric Acid, P.p. 

0*160 

0*102 

0*071 

0-llS 

0-130 

30 

S; 

Available ” 

0*010 

0*010 

0*012 

0*014 

0-025 

37 


Sulphuric Acid, SO^ 

0*07 

0*02 

0 05 

0*06 

0-07 

38 

f: 

Sud,^oU. 

Moisture . 

4*40 

4*76 

2*25 

3*38 

3*51 

30 

I 

Loss on ignition . 

6*23 

5*93 

4*00 

4*14 

4*46 

40 

■'! 

Nitrogen . 

0*125 

()*()86 

0*073 

0*096 

0*138 

41 

!] ': 

* Carbonates. 

0*46 

0-33 

0 -Oi) 

0*16 

0*63 

42 

Potash, K.p. 

— 

0*45 

0-23 

0*33 

0*36 

1 43 

:i ■* 

I! 

Phosphoric Acid, P.p^ 

— 

0-080 

0*067 

1 0 067 

0*105 

44 


EeckonecI as Carbonate of Lime, OaCO:^. 


t Soluble in 1%* Citric Acid. 








ISl 


with Flints. 



JLoyierton. 

Eainhaiu, 

K. 

Mco- 

K. 

Ilainsey Green, 

8y. 

Konloy, 

Sy. 

Coals- 

den, 

Sy. 


180A. 

180b. 

135. 

131. 

109. 

no. 

108. 

111. 

/ 

M 

0*() 

1*4 

1*8 

1*6 

1*7 

1*9 

1*7 

'i 

1*0 

0*8 

0*7 

3*6 

9*5 

5'3 

23*0 

5*7 


;i0'7 

33-7 

32 9 

44*1 

22*3 

28*7 

19*7 

26*5 

4 

2i-[) 

29*3 

27*4 

15*4 

25*4 

26*3 

21*2 

20*5 

5 

9'-l 

8.5 

10*1 

7*6 

9*9 

10*2 

10*3 

9*6 

() 

18-7 

13-0 

14*8 

15*5 

16*0 

16*4- 

13*4 

20*0 

7 

3-3 

2*5 

3*6 

3*7 

2*8 

2*9 

2*4 

3*7 

cV 

5-0 

4*7 

6*1 

4*3 

5*2 

4*8 

3*9 

5*5 

0*76 

0*74 

0*0G 

1*45 

0*48 

1*02 

0*4 

0*5 


94*9 

93*8 

97*1 

97*4 

93*1 

97*3 

96*2 

93*7 

10 









11 

G-4 

7*{; 

7*2 

4*5 

7*5 

7*9 

7*3 

7*7 

12 

2*2 

0-9 

2*9 

3*0 

2*4 

2*3 

2*9 

1*8 

IS 

— 

_ 

1*6 

2*0 

3*1 

1*4 

2*8 

1*8 

I-:! 

.— 

— 

0*7 

2*8 

6*7 

7*1 

15*8 

3*7 

15 

— 

— 

29*0 

40*3 

28*0 

25*1 

18*4 

20*5 

11) 

— 

— 

29*8 

16*6 

22*5 

17 6 

17*1 

19*7 

17 

■— 

— 

9*5 

7*6 

12*6 

9*5 

12*7 

10*2 

IS 

— 

— 

18*5 

18*3 

16*4 

28*3 

21*6 

31*4 

19 

— 

— 

4*4 

4*0 

3*0 

3*8 

3*6 

4*8 

20 

— 

— 

4*1 

4*1 

3*7 

4*8 

3*6 

r,T, 

21 


— 

0*05 

2*0 

0*08 

0*28 

0*07 

0-H3 



— 

97*7 

97*7 

96*1 

97*9 

95*7 

97*9 

22 

23 

7-2 


6*() 

5*1 

8*7 

6*4 

7*9 

6*9 

24 

0*9 


2*9 

2*5 

3 8 

3*1 

4*7 

3*2 

25 

3-37 

2-55 

3*65 

3*79 

2*85 

2*95 

2*42 

3*78 

26 

5‘06 

4*46 

6*10 

4*30 

5*27 

4*88 

3*92 

5*56 

27 

0-182 

0*173 

0*172 

0*149 

0*20 

0*174 

0*154 

0*180 

2S 

5-49 

3*93 

6*17 

4*66 

__ 

2*81 

2*95 

5-94 

29 

3-68 

2*94 

1*61 

3*47 

_ 

3*59 

4*34 

3*8-1 

30 

0*08 

0*0() 

0*08 

0*10 

_ 

0*01 

()*1() 

0*08 

31 

32 

0-51 

0*46 

0*38 

0*42 

_ 

0*28 

0*20 

0*25 

1*12 

1*08 

0*65 

0*78 

_ 

0*92 

0*55 

0*66 

3S 

0*76 

0*74 

0*06 

1*45 

0*48 

1*02 

0*40 

0*57 

34 

0-‘10 

0*34 

0*34 

0*35 

0*29 

0*37 

0*20 

0*39 

35 

0*003 

0*004 

0*064 

0*014 

0*009 

0*007 

0*007 

0 007 

36 

o-io,-) 

0*]24 

0*048 

0*112 

0*117 

0*158 

0*110 

0*127 

37 

0*017 

0*025 

0*007 

0*021 

0*011 

0*006 

0007 

0*008 

3S 

0*04 

0*05 

— 

0*09 

— 

0*06 

0*04 

0*05 

39 

W 


_ 

4*43 

4*05 

3*01 

3*85 

3*67 

4*83 

— 

— 

4*18 

4*12 

3*73 

4*79 

3*68 

5*56 

11 

12 

— 

— 

0*093 

0*106 

()*303 

0*084 

0*079 

0*1()(> 

— 

— 

0*05 

2*06 

0*08 

0*28 

0*07 

0*33 

13 

14 

— 

— 

0*400 

0*363 

0*239 

0*415 

0-283 

0*458 



0*052 

0*085 

0*107 

0*062 I 

0*119 

0*100 
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Bag’sliot Sand. 


Loi'iility ... . 

Lower. 

i 

Ilorsell,! Wislcy, 
Sy. , Sy. 

1 

MiG' 

Windlc- 

sliam, 

Sy. 

die. 

Hisley, 

Sy. 

Upper. 

Brook- 

wood, 

Sy. 

Outlie 
L. Cl 

Ulay- 

gatc, 

Sy. 

rs on 
ay. 

4’ol- 

wortli, 

Sy. 

IS umber of Analysis 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

104. 

106. 

Meclianical Analysis. 
Soil. 

Fine gravel, above 1 tn.m. 
Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m.... 
Fine sand, 0-2-0 04 m.m. 
Silt}, 0-04-()-01 m.m. 

Fine silt, 0-01-0-002 m.m. 
Cla.v. below 0*002 m.m.... 

Moisture. 

Loss on ignition. 

Calchun carbonate 

0*6 

20*7 

47*1 

7*4 

0*5 

3*5 

2*0 

6*4 

0*4 

0-1 

17*1 

66*4 

.3*5 

3*9 

3*6 

0*7 

0*01 

0*4 

26*6 

48*6 

10* 

5-3 

4-9 

1-6 
i 3-5 

1 0-01 

0-1 

29*5 

47*5 

5*3 

5 8 

7*1 

2*1 

3*2 

0 01 

0*7 

16*6 

64*2 

7*1 

3*9 

! 1*0 

1 

i 0*9 

4*4 

Nil. 

0*7 

24*8 

38*6 

11-2 

6-1 

9-9 

2*3 

3*9 

Nil. 

0*6 

37*8 

33*1 

7*7 

4*7 

7*6 

1*5 

3*6 

0-27 

Total . 

97*ii 

98-7 

lt)l-3 

l()()*7 

98*8 

97-5 

96-8 

Stones . 

1-0 

2*4 

4*9 

3*8 

8*1 

! 

3*3 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. 

4*8 

2*6 

3*7 

3-7 

2*7 

4*1 

2*7 

,, 0*005-0*002 m.m. 

4*7 

1*3 

1*5 

2-0 

1*1 

1*9 

2*0 

SiihsoiU. 

Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

0*3 

0*1 

2-1 

0-i 

0*7 

2*2 

0-1 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m_ 

18*0 

20*8 

2:>*2 

31-6 

18*2 

21-7 

37-0 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*04 m.m. 

52*8 

62*7 

45-8 

42-9 

62*3 

32*5 

36*2 

Silt, 0*04-0*01 m.m. 

8*4 

3*8 

12-6 

0*9 

6*8 

9*1 

6-6 

Fine silt. 0 01-0*002 m.m. 

5*0 

5*2 

5-6 

5*5 

4*8 

5-8 

5*8 

Clay, belotv 0'002 m.m_ 

4*9 

4*0 

5-7 

9*9 

1*4 

18-4 

7*5 

Moisture. 

1*7 

1*0 

1*2 

2*6 

0*7 

3*9 

17 

Loss on ignition. 

3*1 

2*1 

2*0 

2-2 

3*1 

3*2 

2*5 

Calcium carbonate 

0*01 

0-04 

0*1 

0-02 

Nil. 

0*06 

0*16 

Total . 

93-8 

99*8 

100*3 

100-8 

98*0 

96*9 

97*9 

Stones . ' 

_ 

3*3 

_ 

3-0 

— 

— 

-- 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. 

3*0 

3*1 

3*6 

2-4 

3*5 

3*3 

.3*0 

„ 0*005-0*002 m.m. 

1*9 

2*1 

2*0 

3-0 

1*3 

2*5 

2*8 

Cliemical Analysis. 
Soil. 







1*59 

Moisture. 

2*04 

0*79 

1*61 

2*17 

0*94 

2-39 

Loss on ignition. 

C'48 

3*32 

3*56 

3*20 

4*44 

3*98 

3-60 

Nitrogen. 

0*199 

0*100 

0*141 

0*120 

0-086 

0 114 

0*182 

Alumina, Aip^. 

Oxide of Iron, Fe.,0.j 

1*46 

0*92 

1*43 

1*94 

0*1L 

2*79 

2*26 

1*21 

0*57 

1*97 

4-86 

032 

2*18 

17 3 

Oxide of Manganese, Mn-jO^ 

0*03 

0*04 

0*08 

0-03 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Magnesia, MgO. 

0-22 

0*12 

0*36 

0-52 

0*03 

0*28 

0**21 

Lime, CaO . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*08 

0*28 

0*48 

* Carbonates . 

0*42 

0*1)1 

0*01 

0-01 

Nil. 

Nil. 

0*27 

Potasb, ICO . 

0-18 

0*31 

0*39 

1-40 

0-06 

0-24 

0*21 

t“ Available ” . 

0*012 

0*021 

0-029 

0*027 

0*006 

0-009 

0*013 

Pbosphoric Acid, P.P-, ... 

0-081 

0*046 

0-057 

0*061 

0*017 

0*068 

0-088 

Available” . 

0*011 

0*012 

0*012 

0*023 

0*003 

0*013 

0-022 

Sulphuric Acid. SO3 

0*08 

0*032 

0*084 

0*086 

0*014 

0*03 

0-03 

Suhaoil. 






3*94 

1-76 

Moisture. 

1-78 

1*01 

1-22 

2*61 

0*79 

Loss on ignition. 

3*18 

2*18 

2*00 

2-20 

— 

3*22 

2-58 

Nitrogen. 

0*158 

0*067 

0*105 

0-084 

0-050 

0*067 

0-061 

* Carbonates . 

0*01 

0*04 

0*09 

0-02 

Nil. 

0*06 

0*16 

Potash, K.p 

— 

0*172 

0*571 

1*80 

— 

0*24 

0-26 

Phosphoric Acid, P.p^ ... 

0*040 

0*030 

0 041 

0*0401 — 

0*036 

0-048 


^ Keckoned as Carbonate of Lime, OaOOy. t vSolublo in 1% of Citric Acid. 
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London Clay. 






Morton C>Sy.). 




Ash- 

tead 

Com¬ 

mon, 

Sy. 

1 

JjQcalifcy 

lilean, 
Whit- 
s table 

K. 

Kast- 

c'hurch 

Shop- 

poy. 

Boil.on 
of 

Field. 

Middle 

of 

Field. 

1 

Top 

ol’ 

Field. 

On 

liill. 

Half¬ 

way 

down 

Tol- 

worth 

Sy. 

Choss- 

ington 

Wan- 

borough, 

Nuiiibor ol' Analysis 

65. 

67. 

200 . 

291. 

1 

1 

j 292. 

293. 

1 

294. 

107. 

105. 

57. 

26. 

Meclianical Analysis. 
Soil. 












Fine gravel, above 1 m.m .. 

0*4 

0-5 

0*6 

0-5 

0*2 

1*5 

1*7 

0*4 

0*6 

0*1 

0*6 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m. .. 

0*8 

0*3 

24*0 

25*8 

23*6 

16*9 

18*4 

12*8 

16*9 

5T) 

17*4 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*04 m.m. .. 

6*5 

17*6 

15*2 

17*5 

11*7 

12*4 

12*7 

25*5 

31*2 

23*0 

38*1 

Silt, 0*04-0*01 m.m. / 

15*8 

13*4 

17*9 

15-.5 

17*6 

16*6 

16*6 

11*3 

14*7 

14*9 

14*0 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. .. 

16*8 

15*3 

11*8 

iro 

9*4 

10*1 

iri 

11*1 

8*8 

17*7 

7*3 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m. 

40*5 

36*8 

22*0 

21-5 

25*7 

26*7 

21-6 

23*7 

14*9 

21*3 

12*8 

Moisture . 

6*4 

5*0 

— 

4-5 


_ 


4*9 

2*9 

6*9 

3*9 

Loss on ignition 

9*0 

7*4 

— 

5-3 

' — 

— 

— 

5*6 

4*2 

lOT) 

4*3 

Calcium Carbonate .. 

0*35 

0*22 

— 

0*3 

j 

1*6 

— 

2*0 

0*88 

Nil. 

0*07 

Total. 

96*0 

96*5 

- 

101*9 


_ 


97*3 

05*1 

99*4 

98*5 

Stones. 

O '9 

0*3 

0*7 

0*4 

1 

n 

0*7 

0*0 

___ 

1 

0*2 

0*7 

Fine Silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. .. 

10*7 

6*8 

8*9 

7T) 

6*7 

7*8 

7*8 

7*5 

6*2 

9*8 

4*5 

„ 0*005-0*002 m.m. .. 

5*6 

8*4 

2*8 

3*4 

2*0 

2*2 

3*2 

3*6 

2*6 

7*9 

2*7 

Subsoilii. 












Filler Gravel, above 1 m.m. 

0*1 

Nil. 

0*2 

0*3 

0*3 

0*3 

1*3 

0*6 

0*4 

Nil. 

0*2 

Course sand, 1-0*2 m.m. .. 

0*5 

0*1 

23 T) 

22*0 

16*6 

8*4 

23*6 

6*7 

10*0 

0*7 

13*7 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*04 m.m. 

4*6 

14*4 

11*4 

16*2 

9*1 

12*7 

11*3 

15*4 

31*6 

23*3 

29*8 

Silt, 0*04-0*01 m.m. 

9*3 

10*8 

17*2 

16 *,5 

15*8 

13*4 

18*0 

11*9 

8*8 

18*1 

15*0 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. .. 

19*3 

16*5 

8*4 

8*5 

9*3 

9*8 

11*4 

12*9 

7*6 

14*7 

9*5 

Clay, below 0*002 n .in. 

47*8 

42*0 

28'0 

27*5 

37*7 

41*7 

24*9 

36*4 

28*2 

32*6 

20*8 

Moisturo . 

6*2 

4*6 

— 

5*3 

_ 

__ 


6*8 

5*3 

4*2 

2*9 

Loss on ignition 

7*3 

6*5 

— 

3*7 

— 

— 

— 

5*0 

6*6 

6 * 1 ) 

3*8 

Caleium Carbonate .. 

0*1 

1*2 


Nil. 


0*2 

— 

t 0*5 

0*1 

Nil. 

0*1 

Total. 

95*2 

96*1 

- 

100*0 

- 

- 

- 

96*1 

98*6 

99*6 

05*8 

Stones. 

1*5 

0*1 

1*8 

0*4 

0*4 

Nil. 

1*0 

- 


Nil. 

1*3 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. .. 

12*1 

8*6 

6*4 

6*5 

6*3 

4*6 

6*6 

9*1 

4*4 

9*4 

5*6 

„ 0*005-0*002 m.m. .. 

7*1 

7*8 

1*9 

3*0 

2*9 

5*1 

4*8 

3*8 

3*1 

5*2 

3*9 

Cbemlcal Analysis. 

Soil 












Moisture . 

0*48 

5*09 

_ 

4*57 

_ 

__ 

— 

4*92 

2*92 

6*90 

3*91 

Lobs on ignition 

9*08 

7*42 

— 

5*32 

— 

— 

— 

5*61 

4*29 

10-06 

4*38 

Nitrogen . 

0*276 

0*172 

— 

0*120 

— 

— 

— 

0 * 2 ‘H 

0*147 

0*33 

0*187 

Alumina, Al.jO.i 

9*34 

11*75 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


5*95 

4*01 

6*78 

4*14 

Oxide of iron, FcoO;! 

6*16 

6*04 


— 

— 

— 

— 

3*80 

3*16 

3*96 

2*47 

Oxide of Manganeso,MnaO, 

0*15 

0*14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*03 

Nil. 

0*17 

0*71 

Magnesia, MgO 

2*02 

1*24 

— 

— 

— 



0*97 

0*54 

1*12 

0*35 

Lime, CaO . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1*51 

0*72 


_ 

^Carbonates. 

0*35 

0*22 

— 

0*30 

— 

1*59 

— 

2*00 

0*88 

Nil. 

0*07 

Potash,-KoO. 

1*13 

1*44 

_ 

0*.34 

— 

— 

— 

0*54 

0*40 

0*76 

0*33 

t“ Available”. 

0*026 

0*035 

__ 

0*007 

_ 

— 

— 

0*016 

0*011 

0*013 

0*017 

Phosphoric x\cid, Pa O 5 

0*119 

0*111 

_ 

0*035 

— 

— 

_ 

0*118 

0*097 

0*093 

0*065 

t“ Available”. 

0*008 

0*012 

— 

0*005 

— 

— 

— 

0*019 

0*024 

0*006 

0*015 

Sulphuric Acid, SO;i 

0*069 

0*054 


— 

— 

— 

— 

0*05 

0*04 

0*11 

0*036 

Subsoil 












Moisturo . 

6*25 

4*69 

— 

5*37 

_ 

__ 


6*88 

5*38 

4*20 

2*94 

Loss on ignition 

7*33 

6 *.58 

— 

3*78 

— 


— 

5*07 

6*60 

6*03 

3*88 

Nitrogen . 

0*138 

0*081 

— 

0*089 

— 

— 

— 

0*097 

0*061 

0*116 

0*064 

*Carbo nates. 

0*1.3 

1*23 


Nil. 1 

— 

0*23 

— 

0*52 

0*14 

Nil. 

0*08 

Potash, KaO.. 

1*63 

1*41 

— 

0*281 i 


— 

— 

0*572 i 

0*516 

1*09 

0*68 

Phosphoric Acid, PoO.-. 

0*097 

0*105 


0*028 ' 




0-042 

1 

0*018 

0*051 

0*032 


Eeckoned as Carbonate oE Lime, CaCOa. 


t Soluble in i-/o Citric Acid. 
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Thanet 



Oldbaven Sand. 



Thanet beds, 

Loc'iility. 

Hayes, 

K. 

Wood- 

neshoro’ 

Tv. 

West 
, Wiedc- 
ham, K. 

Gold- 
■^tone, K. 

Iloatli, 

K. 

New¬ 

ington, 

K. 


Number of Analysis . 

7(>. 

80. 

77. 

678. 

95. 

193, 


Meclianieal Analysis. 








Soil. 








Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

(■) 8 

0*5 

1 25-9 

0*2 

1*2 

0*5 

1 

Coarse sand. 1-0*2 m.m. 

12*8 

1*5 

15*3 

9*0 

1()*9 

o 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*04 m.m. 

36*1 

64*3 

39*1 

44*9 

43*9 

57*3 


Silt, 0*04:-0*01 m.m. 

16*0 

17*9 

15*6 

17*3 

23*3 

8*2 

4. 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. 

8*3 

3*8 

5*5 

6*3 

(5*7 

3*9 

5 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m. 

3*3 

7*3 

7*1 

8-9 

9*7 

G-O 

(S 

Moisture. 

2*9 

1*0 

1*6 

2*2 

2*4 

1*6 

7 

Loss on ignition . 

15-0 

8*3 

3*4 

3*1 

3*9 

3*7 

S 

Calcium Carbonate . 

0*05 

0*02 

0*59 

0*08 

0*38 

0*18 

0 

Total .. 

101*3 

99*7 

98*7 

08*3 

100*5 

98-3 


Stones . 

147* 

4*2 

15*3 

3*3 



to 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. 

5*0 

2*0 

4*0 

4*3 

4*0 

2*5 

It 

„ 0*005-0*002 m.m. ... 

3*2 

0*8 

1*5 

1*9 

2*6 

1*4 

12 

Siihsoil. 








Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

— 

0*1 

0*8 

_ 

0-0. 

0*2 

to 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m. 

— 

0*9 

31*7 

_ 

7*0 

1()*7 

t4 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*04 m.m. 

— 

64*4 

39-0 

_ 

47*7 

58-5 

tf) 

Silt, 0*04-0*01 m.m. 

— 

17*4 

1(5*3 

__ 

22*8 

6*8 

16 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. 

_ 

4*2 

6*6 

_ 

6*2 

4*0 

17 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m. 

— 

8*9 

7*7 

— 

11*7 

6*9 

ts 

Moisture. 

— 

2*0 

1*2 

_ 

1*7 

IT) 

t!) 

Loss on ignition . 

— 

1*9 

2*1 

_ 

3*0 

2-8 

20 

Calcium Carbonate . 


U-Ol 

0*12 

—■ 

0*2 

0-1 

21 

Total . 

1 

il9-9 

105*5 

— 

102-5 

97-6 


Stones . . 


3*9 

9*3 


12*5 


do 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. 

_ 

2*9 

5*0 

_ 

4*3 

2*5 

23 

„ 0*005-0*002 m.m. ... 

— 

1*2 

1*6 

— 

1*8 

1*4 

24 

OLemical Analysis. 








Soil. 








Moisture. 

2*95 

1*05 

1*60 

2*21 

2*13 

1*68 

25 

Loss on ignition . 

15*05 

3*33 

3*48 

3*17 

3-97 

3*70 

26 

Nitrogen. 

0*427 

0*120 

0*145 

0*119 

0-140 

0*133 

27 

Alumina, AI,0.j. 

1*41 

1*74 

2*66 

2*07 

2-54 

i*(;r> 

2S 

Oxide of Iron, Fe._,Oa. 

0*70 

1*38 

2*11 

2*44 

3*41 

1*51 

20 

Oxide of Manganese, Mn;,0., ... 

0*02 

0*05 

0*10 

Trace. 

0-01 

Nil. 

20 

Magnesia, MgO 

0*47 

0*23 

0*16 

0*32 

0*51 

0*20 

31 

32 

Lime, Ca6 . 

0*10 

0*31 

0*78 

0*51 

0-58 

0-36 

^Carbonates . 

0*05 

0*02 

0*59 

0*08 

0*58 

0*18 

33 

Potash, . 

0*189 

0'.326 

0*297 

0-392 

0*396 

0*200 

34 

T‘* Available”. 

0*010 

0*018 

0*016 

0*012 

0*022 

0*013 

35 

Phosphoric Acid, P.p,, 

Available” ... ’ ’’. 

0*081 

0*060 

0101 

0*0(54 

0-126 

0*111 

36 

0*012 

0*017 

0*040 

0*013 

0*032 

0*049 

37 

Sulphuric Acid, SO., . 

1*38 

0*053 

0*049 

0*04 

0*04 

0*06 

3S 

Suhsoil. 








Moisture. 

_ 

2*04 

1*26 

— 

1*75 

1*50 

39 

Loss on ignition . 

— 

1*93 

215 

. . - 

3*05 

2*81 

40 

Nitrogen.... . 

* Carbonates . 

Potash, Kp . 

Phosphoric Acid, Pp, 

— 

0*084 

0*01 

0*384 

0*054 

0*042 

0*12 

0*371 

0*068 

— 

0-091 

0*20 

0*448 

0*105 

0*081 

0*10 

0-231 

0*091 

41 

42 

43 

44 


» Reckoned as Carbonate ol Lime, CaCO.. t Soluble in P/o Citric Acid. 






IS5 

Sand. 


d 


light soils. 




Thanc't heels, loams. 



Wool- 


Tey Il¬ 
ham, K. 

Swan- 
ley, K. 

liar bon 
Ash, K. 

CJhislet, 

K. 

Wick¬ 
ham, K. 

Selling, 

K. 

New in 

gfcon, K. 

G recn- 
hitho, 
K. 

wich 
Bods, 
Walm- 
stono, K. 


{‘)1. 

181. 

118. 

(53. 

119. 

81. 

117a. 

117(1. 

659. 

9(5. 

/ 

0-5 

1*2 

0*2 

1*2 

()•() 

()*(5 

0*8 

0*8 

0*3 

0*6 

o 

15-0 

10*2 

2*3 

5-2 

2-1 

4*7 

1*8 

1*0 

2*0 

1*6 


48-9 

r)8'() 

34*7 

32*1 

3(5'3 

55*2 

47*9 

40*7 

68*1 

33*2 

4 

15-2 

13*3 

3(5*2 

33*3 

32*3 

14*1 

10*7 

17*1 

:5*(5 

42*2 

5 

5-4 

5*1 

(5*3 

7*4 

9*2 

5-7 

(5*6 

(5*4 

4*8 

6*5 

6‘ 

9-3 

5*5 

11*5 

11*9 

10*4 

10*9 

15*3 

11*5 

11*6 

10*5 

7 

1-0 

1*2 

2*2 

1*8 

2*3 

1*9 

4*3 

3*1 

2*5 

2*1 

.V 

3*4 

2*9 

4*3 

4*4 

4*4 

3*‘l 

S*7 

(5*2 

4*(5 

3*2 

0 

{)-33 

0*02 

0*18 

0*13 

0*03 

3*6 

1*5 

0*18 

0*7 

0*1 


99-(; 

98*1 

97*9 

97*4 

97*7 

1()0*1 

97*(5 

9(5*0 

98-2 

lOO-O 

10 

2-5 

__ 

0*5 

3*5 

3*5 


1*0 

0*8 

3-5 

4*3 

n 

3-9 

3*7 

4*8 

5-2 

7*(> 

3*1 

4*0 

3*4 

3*1 

4*7 

12 

1-5 

1*3 

1*5 

2*1 

1*6 

2*5 

2*5 

2*9 

1*7 

1*8 

13 

0*4 

0*7 

0*1 

0*1 

0*3 

0*3 

0*1 

0*3 


0*2 

14 

13-7 

10*5 

1*2 

2-(5 

0*(> 

1*2 

0*3 

0*8 

_ 

1*2 

16 

‘12-() 

57*4 

38*0 

2(5-9 

30*3 

.55*1 

50*9 

52*8 

_ 

2(>*7 

10 

17-1 

13*9 

28*9 

40-8 

32-9 

14*4 

10*4 

1(5*9 

_ 

41*2 

17 

(r6 

4*8 

7*9 

7-9 

9*1 

5* i 

5-7 

(5*l- 

_ 

8*9 

IS 

11-5 

(5*0 

14*(5 

15 *(5 

14*2 

12*(5 

21*1 

11*3 

— 

14*3 

1!) 

1*7 

1*1 

2*(5 

3*5 

2*() 

2*1 

4*8 

2*9 

_ 

1*9 

20 

2-4 

2*9 

3*0 

2-7 

3*() 

2*8 

4*3 

3 9 

_ 

2*9 

21 

0-05 

0*0.5 

0*03 

0*05 

Xil. 

1*58 

0*2,5 

0*005 

— 

0*01 


9(5*1 

97*4 

9(5*3 

100*2 

93*7 ! 

99-1 

97*8 

98*4 

— 

100*4 

22 

8*0 

_ 

_ 

1*3 

_ 

7*4 

u*:i 

1*3 



23 

1*7 

4*1 

5*8 

5*(5 

1 6*9 

3*8 

3*6 

4*3 

_ 

6-5 

24 

1*9 

0*7 

2*1 

2*2 

2*1 

1*8 

2*0 

2*0 

— 

2*1 

26 

1*()2 

1*24 

2*27 

1*85 

2*38 

1*91 

4*:57 

3*14 

2-57 

2*11 

26 

3*4() 

2*95 

4*32 

4*4(5 

4*40 

3*49 

8*7(5 

(5*27 

4*68 

3*27 

27 

0-15G 

0*100 

0*140 

0*182 

0*150 

()*13(> 

0*271 

0*249 

0*20 


2S 

2-34 

1*70 

3*46 

4*18 

3*40 

3*49 

3*7(5 

3*00 

2*99 


29 

2*10 

1*70 

2*5(5 

2*71 

2*30 

2*75 

3*79 

2*55 

2*94 

_ 

30 

0*135 

Nil. 

0*02 

0*55 

o-oi 

0*07 

Trace. 

.Nil. 

Trace, 

0*14 

31 

0*2() 

0*23 

0*46 

0*39 

0*43 

0*85 

0*67 

0'44 

0*41 

0*5(5 

»> O 

0*5S 

0*18 

0*67 

0*50 

0*44 

1*54 

2*33 

0*48 

0-9(5 

0*47 

33 

0*33 

0*02 

0*18 

0*13 

0*03 

3*66 

l-.oO 

0*18 

0*72 

0*09 

4i4 

0*354 

0*217 

0*404 

0*427 

0*299 

0*573 

0*444 

0*341 

0*427 

0*492 

36 

0*019 

0*014 

0*015 

0*018 

0*048 

0*005 

0*059 

0*067 

0-014 

0*011 

30 

O-ODf) 

0*084 

0*119 

0*092 

0*111 

0*127 

0*209 

0*137 

0*123 

0*072 

37 

0*044 

0*02(5 

0*048 

0*020 

0*023 

0*043 

0*080 

0*030 

0*043 

0*008 

3S 

0*010 

0*03 

0*05 

0*080 

0*05 

0*027 

0*07 

0*06 

0*07 

0*18 

39 

1*71 

1*19 

2*(;7 

3*5(5 

2*(50 

2*18 

4*84 

2-97 


1*98 

40 

2*49 

2*94 

3*09 

2*78 

3*69 

2*84 

4*30 

3*92 

_ 

2*94 

41 

0*042 

0*0(53 

()*()8cS 

0*095 

0*090 

0*09(5 

0*099 

0*12(5 

_ 

0*079 

42 

0*05 

0*05 

0*03 

0*05 

Nil. 

I *58 

0*25 

0*005 

— 

()-()l 

43 

0*4(59 

0*2(59 

0*441 

0*682 

0*309 

0*582 

— 

0*582 

_ 


44 

0*00(5 

0*057 

0*053 

0*077 

0*074 

0*10 

— 

0*127 

— 
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Chalk. 



Horton 

Kirhy, 

K. 

Fctcliam, 

Sy. 

1 

1 

, Seale, 
Sy. 

Uliil- 

fj^rovo, 

Sx. 

1 

Patch in", 
Sx. 

Sadlescoinbo, 

Poynings, 

Sx. 

Le-wcs, 

Sx. 

Hast- 

hom-ne, 

Sx. 


252. 

59. 

29. 

213. 

266. 

263. 

270. 

269. 

253. 

1 

0-7 

1-0 

1-0 

0-8 

3-9 

0-7 

0-S 

1-0 

0-5 

o 

5-() 

19-1 

8-8 

0-7 

5-2 

0-8 

1-2 

1-4 

0-6 

/; 


14-8 

5-0 

21-7 

14-5 

6-2 

10-2 

4-3 

5-3 

4 

11*4 

5-0 

2-0 

29-2 

20-1 

6-0 

ll-I 

4-7 

5-5 

-7 

5-7 

8-1 

8-2 

18-9 

7-8 

3-6 

6-3 

3-2 

5*2 

() 

15-1 

6-4 

4-3 

12-8 

25-5 

9-6 

17-4 

4-6 

5*2 

7 

:ti 

2-4 

6-8 

3-7 

4-9 

5'8 

4-4 

2-3 

3*5 

s 

6-1 

6-8 

5*4 

6-8 ' 

8-9 

()'5 

8-2 


— 

0 

2:m 

30*0 

56-9 

4-8 

1-5 

66-0 

32-3 

65-6 

44-0 


107-1 

97-6 

98*4 

94-4 

92-6 

105-2 

91-9 

__ 

— 

w 

y-5 

17-8 

0-3 

_ 

21-9 

21-3 

4-1 

8-3 

1-4 

11 

3-4 

1-6 

1-7 

9-4 

4-5 

2-0 

3-4 

1-3 

2-6 

12 

2-;-} 

1-5 

1-5 

4*5 

3-2 

1-5 

2-9 

1-9 

2-6 

lo 

o-y 



0-9 

2-8 

0-4 

_ 

1-2 

0-4 

U 

4-9 

— 

— 

0-8 

4-0 

0-6 

— 

1-2 

0-3 

15 

35-4 

— 

— 

25-8 

14-8 

5-4 

— 

4-9 

3-S 

IG 

ll-() 

— 

— 

27-3 

17-1 

6-2 

— 

3-9 

3-2 

17 

5-4 

— 

— 

10-8 

7-0 

3-5 

— 

2-6 

3-4 

IS 

16-5 

— 

— 

14-6 

334 

10-0 

— 

4-1 

7-4 

W 

8-7 

_ 

_ 

31 

7-3 

5-8 

— 

1-9 

2-0 

20 

8-6 

— 

— 

6-8 

7-7 

6-6 

— 

— 

— 

21 

14 0 

— 

— 

4-2 

0-4 

55-2 

i. 

54-8 

71-6 


96-0 

— 

— 

94-3 

94 -5 

93-7 


— 

— 

oo 

9-0 




21-0 

27-4 

. 

6-6 

0-1 

23 

8-8 

_ 

_ 

5-9 

4-7 

1-9 

_ 

1-2 

1-8 

24: 

2-0 



4-9 

2-3 

1-5 

[ 


1-4 

1-5 

25 

3-18 

2*47 

6-81 

3-78 

5-95 

5*80 

4-46 

2-32 

3-54 

26 

6-12 

6-84 

5-41 

6-86 

— 

— 

8-19 

— 

— 

27 

0-244 

0-24 

0-25 

0-330 

0-288 

0-258 

0-291 

0-249 

0-419 

2S 

8-07 

1-86 

1-38 

5-44 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1-32 

20 

8-92 

2-04 

1-52 

2-96 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 05 

30 

0-08 

0-182 

0-041 

0-06 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nil. 

31 

0-48 

2-81 

0-40 

1-00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32 

8-49 

— 

— 

4-66 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35-33 

33 

28-12 

39-0 

56-0 

4-8 

1-56 

66-0 

32-3 

65*6 

44-0 

34 

0-35 

0-80 

0-24 

0-40 

0-26 

0-17 

0-55 

O-IO 

0*16 

35 

0-018 

0-12 

0-005 

0-009 

0-007 

0-002 

0-008 

0-006 

0-010 

30 

0-224 

0-198 

0-180 

0-169 

0-130 

0-248 

0-239 

(>•279 

0-234 

37 

0-006 

0-008 

O-005 

0-004 

0-007 

0-001 

0-001 

0*002 

0*003 

3S 

0-07 

0-072 

0-18 

0-10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-15 

39 

3-70 



3-18 

7-36 

5-85 

_ 

1*95 

2 -01- 

40 

3*65 

— 

— 

.5-89 

7-76 

6-65 

— 

— 

— 

41 

0-148 

— 

— 

0-204 

0-164 

0-192 

— 

0*196 

0-180 

42 

14-0 

— 

— 

4-2 

0-44 

55-2 

— 

54-8 

71*6 

43 

0-528 

— 

— 

0-326 

0-301 

0-243 

— 

0-188 

0*345 

44 

0-131 

— 

— 

0-126 

0-086 

0-194 

— 

0-217 

0-150 
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Upper Greensand. 


Locality . 

Buck- 
land, Sy. 

! Binstca, 
Hants. 

TreyCord 
(S. Hart- 
ing), Sx. 

Firlc!, 

F. Sx. 

Number of Analyais . 

88. 

84. 

85. 

219. 

220. 

Meclianical Analysis. 

Soil. 






Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

} 

5*9 

4*2 

0*6 

0*4 

Coarse sand, L 0*2 m.m. . 

4*8 

2*4 

3*3 

4*7 

Fine sand, 0*2 O’O-l m.m. . 

43*9 

20*5 

2S*4 

81*6 

23*8 

Silt, U’Ol-O'Ol m.m. 

20*0 

25*9 

28*4 

J7*8 

16*9 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. 

11*1 

12-9 

15*9 

14*5 

10*(i 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m. . 

10*1 

13'2 

13*1 

12*8 

23*9 

Moisture . . 

8*8 

3*2 

3*9 

8*7 

5* 6 

Loss on ignition ... . 

4*5 

4*6 

4*5 

7*4 

7*1 

Calcium carbonate ... . 

0*4 

0*4 

0*04 

2*1 

0-3 

Total . 

100*7 

97*4 

100*9 

92*8 

93*8 ■ 

Stones . 

5*4 



0*8 

1*4 

Fine silt, 0*01“0*005 m.m. 

7*8 

9*2 

11*4 

7*1 

7*0 

„ 0*005-0*002 m.m. 

0*8 

3*6 

4*4 

7*8 

8*6 

Sith soils. 






Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

1*0 

5*5 

_ 

0*2 

1*1 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m. . 

1*7 

4*3 

_ 

8*2 

4*6 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*04 m.m. . 

41*0 

24*2 

_ 

38*9 

25*5 

Silt, 0*04-0*01 m.m. 

18*2 

24*1 

_ 

2i*3 

17*6 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. 

9*4 

15*8 

_ 

13*4 

12*6 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m. . 

19*2 

187 

_ 

16*0 

25*8 

Moisture . 

4*3 

4*2 

_ 

3*0 

5*4 

Loss on ignition . 

2*8 

4-0 

_ 

3*6 

6*0 

Calcium carbonate ... . 

8*4 

3*4 

— 

0*2 

0*1 

Total . 

101*0 

104'2 

— 

94*8 

98*2 

Stones . 

()*J 

6*2 


0*0 

8*2 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. 

C*5 

11*5 

_ 

7*6 

8*8 

„ 0*005-0*002 m.m. 

2*9 

4*2 

— 

5*8 

1 3*8 

Chemical Analysis. 

Soil. 






Moisture . 

3*34 

323 

3*99 

3*76 

5*66 

Loss on ignition . 

4*51 

4*00 

4*55 

7*45 

7*16 

Nitrogen . 

0*184 

0T86 

0*125 

0*317 

0*261 

Alumina, ATO^. 

_ 

9*87 

2*48 

2*39 

5*80 

Oxide of Iron. Fe._,0., . 

2*10 

2*25 

2-87 

1*73 

8*72 

Oxide of Manganese, Mn.,0^. 

0 067 

0*123 

0*006 

0*08 

0*05 

Magnesia, MgO. 

0*28 

0*38 

0*51 

0*42 

0*()0 

Lime, CaO . 

"‘Carbonates . 

1*29 

2*61 

0*77 

2*35 

0*85 

0*40 

0*47 

0-04 

2*10 

0*87 

Potash, ICp . 

0*98 

0*60 

0*46 

0*31 

0*50 

Available ” . 

0*009 

0*025 

— 

0*018 

0*015 

Phosphoric Acid, P.Pg. 

0*112 

0*267 

0*086 

0*098 

0*138 

'I** ‘ Available ” ...” . 

0*050 

0*162 

_ 

0*020 

0*017 

.Sulphuric Acid, SO., . 

0*053 

0*056 

0*03 

0*07 

0*05 

Subsoil. 






Moisture . . 

4*30 

4*22 

_ 

3-05 

5*40 

Loss on ignition .. 

2*87 

4*03 

_ 

3*61 

6*03 

Nitrogen . . 

0*097 

0*116 

_ 

0*131 

0*177 

"'Carbonates . 

3*41 

8*48 

_ 

0*23 

0*12 

Potash, K«0 .. 

0*99 

0*63 

_ 

0*11 

0*39 

Phosphoric Acid, P,,05. 

0T40 

0*149 

— 

0*075 

0*094 


* Reckoned lis Carlfbnate of Lime, CaCO;,. t Soluble in 1 % Citric Acid. 
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Gau.lt. 


Locality . 

•• 

Brook, K. 

Alder 

Holt, 

Hants. 

N. of 
Bepton 
Midhurst, 
8x. 

Ripe, Sx 

Number of Analysis . 

... 

89. 

40. 

87. 

217. 

221. 

Mecliaiiical Analysis. 

Soil. 







Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 


0*5 

0*8 

0*9 

0*1 

o-.s 

Coarse sand, l-0'2 m.m. 


10*0 

5*2 

2*7 

17-!) 

2*9 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*004; m.in. 


8*5 

7*5 

20*8 

19*8 

14*7 

Silt, 0-04~0*01 m.m. 


15*7 

19*8 

23*7 

21*1 

17*4 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. 


18*2 

17*8 

15*7 

14*0 

17*7 

Olay below, 0*002 mm. 

... 

28*5 

30*8 

26*7 

11*8 

27*.8 

Moisture. 


5*0 

6*8 

4*8 

4*7 

5*6 

Loss on ignition . 

... 

11*0 

18*2 

7*7 

9*0 

10*5 

Calcium Carbonate . 


2*5 

0*02 

0*01 

Nil. 

0*8 

Total . 

... 

101*1 

100*5 

102*1 

97*9 

97*2 

Stones . 


0*2 

0*5 

2’() 

__ 

_ 

Fine silt. 0*01-0*005 m.m. 


12*5 

11*7 

9*9 

7*5 

9'.') 

j, 0*005-0*002 m.m. 


5*6 

5*6 

5-8 

6*4 

8*2 

Suh^wils., 







Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

... 

— 

0*8 

0*2 

0*0 

()-4 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m. 


— 

4*1 

0*7 

20*5 

1-7 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*04 m.m. 


_ 

<S*0 

22*4 

19*8 

11*6 

Silt, 0*04-0*01 m.m. 


— 

19*8 

17*0 

15*0 

12*8 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. 

... 

— 

15*2 

13*9 

9*2 

19*1 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m. 



40*3 

86*9 

25*7 

88*8 

Moisture... . 


_ 

4*8 

8*7 

4*8 

•5*6 

Loss on ignition . 


— 

7*4 

6*6 

4-4 

7*6 

Calcium Carbonate . 


— 

0*65 

0*16 

0*01 

0-88 

Total . 


— 

100*0 

101 •() 

99-5 

97*9 

Stones . 



3*8 

0*5 

_ 

_ 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. 

... 

_ 

9*7 

8*5 

5*4 

12*8 

„ 0*005-0*002 m.m. ... 


— 

5*5 

5*3 

3*8 

6*8 

Cliemical Analysis. 

Soil. 







Moisture. 


5*61 

i ,0*89 

4*.87 

4*76 

5*69 

Loss on ignition . 


11*00 

1 13*21 

7*79 

9*00 

10*5(; 

Nitrogen... . 


0*289 

0*221 ! 

0*220 

0-347 

0*314 

Alumina, Aip,,... . 


0*88 

10*07 

7*49 1 

5*11 

7*88 

Oxide of Iron, Fe._,0;, 


3*68 

8*58 

4*42 

2*72 

4*85 

Oxide of Manganese, ... 


0*08 

0*10 

0'07 

Traces. 

0*05 

Magnesia, MgO. 


0*04 

1 0*07 

0*01 

0*35 

0*51 

Lime, CaO . 


_ 

— 

— 

0*46 

1*39 

* Carbonates ... . 


2*52 

0*02 

0*04 

Nil. 

0-80 

Potash, K,0 . 


0*90 

0*90 

0*97 

0*84 i 

0*60 

*1*“ Availalole ” . 


0*012 

0*012 

0-029 

0-014 

0*011 

Phosphoric Acid, P.^r, 


0*138 

0*258 

0*092 

0*059 

0-145 

t“ Available ” . 

• • * 1 

0*018 

0*039 

0*014 

0*010 

0*010 

Sulphuric Acid SO^ . 


0*08() 

0*128 

0*081 

0*07 

0*07 

Suk^oll. 







Moisture... . 


_ 

4*88 

8-74 

4*84 

5*61 

Lo.ss on ignition . 


— 

7*48 

6*66 

4*42 

7*64- 

Nitrogen... ... . 


— 

0*168 

0*112 

0*106 

0*188 

•■^Carbonates . 


— 

0*65 

0*16 

0*01 

0*88 

Potash, . 


_ 

1*04 

1*21 

0*48 

0*41 

Phosphoric Acid, P^O-, 


— 

0*157 

0i072 

0 044- 

0-107 


.'Reclvoned as Ciavhonatc of Ijime, CaCO;!. T Soluble in 1 % Citric Acid, 
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Folkestone 


Uncultivated Soils. 


Locality . 

Hothfleld 

Common, 

K. 

Black- 

heath, 

Nr. 

Cliil- 

wortb, 

Sy. 

Puttcn- 

ham, 

Sy. 

Seale, 

Sy. 

Down 
Park, 
Nr. 
Har fl¬ 
ing, 

Sx, 


Number of Analysis 

14. 

13. 

170. 

30. 

32. 

192. 


Mechanical Analysis. 
Soil. 








JPine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

0*1 

0*9 

1*2 

2*8 

2*1 

0*8 

1 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m. ... 

68*6 

63*3 

65*9 

56*7 

37*7 

59*7 

0 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*04 m.m. ... 

18*1 

18*0 

23*7 

24*7 

47*6 

22*1 

0 

Silt, 0*04-0*01 m.m. 

4*3 

5*0 

2*4 

2*9 

3*2 

3*9 

4 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m.... 

2*3 

4*0 

2*0 

2*4 

2*3 

3*8 

f) 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m. ... 

0*2 

3*1 

0-9 

0*8 

0*7 

2*7 

0 

Moisture . 

0*9 

1*0 

0*4 

1*5 

0*9 

1*3 

7 

Loss on ignition . 

4*5 

3*4 

2*6 

6*0 

4*2 

6*4 

S 

Calcium carbonate. 

0*04 

0*05 

Nil. 

0*1 

Nil. 

Nil. 

f) 

Total . 

99*0 

98*8 

99*1 

97*9 

98*7 

100*7 


Fine silt. 0*01-0*005 m.m.... 

2*3 

2*3 

0*9 

1*3 

1*4 

2*4 

10 

„ 0*005-0*002 m.m. 

0*1 

1*6 

1*0 

1*1 

0*9 

1*4 

It 

Siiljsoils. 








Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

— 

— 

1*2 

— 

— 

1*6 

IS 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m. ... 

— 

— 

60*3 

— 

— 

66*7 

1:1 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*04 m.m. ... 

— 

— 

24*3 

— 

— 

20*9 

14 

Silt, 0*04-0*01 m.m. 

— 

— 

2*3 

— 

— 

2*9 

ir> 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002m.m..,. 

— 

— 

1*7 

— 

— 

3-9 

Hi 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m 


— 

0*8 

— 


1*5 

17 

Moisture . 

— 

— 

0*4 

— 

— 

0*8 

IS 

Loss on ignition . 

— 

— 

2*0 

— 

— 

2*3 

U) 

Calcium carbonate. 

— 

— 

002 

— 

— 

0*02 

so 

Total . 

— 

— 

93*1 ‘ 

— 

— 

100*7 


Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 lu.m ... 

_ 

_ 

0*6 

_ 

_ 

2*5 

SI 

,, 0*005-0*002 m.m. 

— 

— 

1*0 

— 

— 

1*4 

ss 

Chemical Analysis. 
Soil 




1 

1 




Moisture . 

0*98 

1*08 

0*48 

1*53 

0*95 

1*36 

ss 

Loss on ignition . 

4*53 

3*49 

2*62 

6*08 

4*21 

6*10 

S4 

Nitrogen . 

0*170 

0*105 

0*033 

0*197 

0*145 

0*117 

25 

Alumina, ALOg . 

Oxide of Iron, Fe^O^ 

Oxide of Manganese, Mn.,0,i 

Nil. 

1*28 

Nil. 

0*57 

0*49 

Nil. 

SO 

0*97 

1*93 

2*24 

6*09 

3*11 

2*38 

27 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Trace. 

Nil. 

Trace. 

Nil. 

SS 

Magnesia, MgO. 

0*07 

0*14 

0*06 

0*12 

0*09 

0*08 

20 

Lime, CaO. 

0*34 

0*58 

0*05 

0*22 

0*14 

0*13 

SO 

^^Carbonates . 

0*04 

0*05 

Nil. 

0*10 

Nil. 

Nil. 

SI 

Potash, Kp. 

0*093 

0*175 

0*025 

0*043 

0*035 

0*05 

S3 

Available ” . 

0*006 

0*012 

0*010 

0*010 

0*010 

0*010 

SS 

Phosphoric Acid, P^O^ 

0*017 

0*121 

0*081 

0*080 

0*069 

0-0(54 

34 

Available ” . 

0*005 

0*033 

0*004 

0 004 

0*004 

0*009 

S5 

Sulphuric Acid, SO^ 

0069 

0*034 

— 

0*062 

0*034 

0*02 

SO 

Sfihsoil. 








Moisture . 

_ 

_ 

0*48 

_ 

_ 

0*85 

S7 

Loss on ignition . 

— 

— 

2*03 

— 

— 

2*34 

SS 

Nitrogen . 

— 

— 

0*026 

— 

— 

0*063 

SO 

^Carbonates . 

— 

— 

0*02 

— 

— 

0-02 

40 

Potash, K^O . 

Phosphoric Acid, P0O5 

— 

— 

0*014 

— 

— 

0*067 

41 

— 

— 

0*044 

— 

— 

0 053' 

42 


* Reckoned as Carbo*hato of Lime, OaCOa. t Soluble id % Oitrie Acid. 
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Beds. 


Cultivated Soils. 



Monks 

Horton, 

K. 

78. 

Nutlielcl, 

Sy. 

Rod Hill, 
Sy. 

Buck land, 
Sy. 

82. 

Shalford, 

Sy. 

124. 

Easliinji: 

(Barjjate 

Bock), 

Sy. 

101. 

102. 

12G. 

203. 

I 

0-9 

2*3 

2*9 

11*4 

2*5 

2*5 

I-l 

2 

54-H 

42*9 

46*G 

48*4 

45*8 

62*6 

50*0 


16-7 

27*4 

22*9 

10-0 

17-1 

26*2 

20-2 

4 

S’l 

G*6 

3-5 

6*7 

9*9 

4*8 

6*7 

B 

5-6 

5*8 

8*8 

6*3 

7*4 

3*5 

6-6 

6 

5*7 

7*7 

6*9 

7*8 

12*1 

3*8 

9-7 

7 

1*7 

1*7 

3-6 

2*2 

1*8 

1*1 

1*7 

S 

3-1 

4*7 

3 6 

5*8 

3*4 

3*3 

2-9 

0 

0*43 

0*07 

0*21 

0*04 

0*05 

0*3 

0-1 


96-5 

99*2 

99*0 

98*7 

100*1 

98*1 

99-0 

10 

3*0 

4*1 

6*G 

2*8 

5*3 

2*6 

3*7 

11 

2'5 

1*6 

2*2 

3*5 

2-0 

0*9 

2-9 

12 

0*3 

2*4 



2*7 

3*0 

1-2 

To 

57*2 

44*9 

— 

_ 

40*7 

55*7 

48-6 

14 

lC-9 

21*9 

— 

_ 

IT-fi 

23*5 

19-6 

15 

9*1 

5*2 

— 

_ 

12*3 

3*8 

8-1 

16 

4-5 

8*4 

— 

— 

8*2 

4*9 

6*6 

17 

3-7 

11*1 

— 

_ 

11*3 

4*5 

12*3 

IS 

1*6 

2*3 

_ 

_ 

1-7 

1*0 

2*0 

19 

2*} 

3*2 

_ 

_ 

2*9 

2*2 

2*5 

20 

Nil. 

0*11 

— 

— 

005 

0*1 

0*06 


97-4 

99*5 

— 

— 

97-5 

98*7 

101*0 

21 

2*8 

3*3 

_ 

_ 

5*6 

2-4 

3-7 

OQ 

1*G 

5*1 

— 

— 

2*6 

2*5 

2-8 

26 

1-74 

1*G9 

3-G4 

2*21 

1*81 

1*11 

1-73 


3*17 

4*73 

3-61 

5*87 

3*40 

3*27 

2-85 

25 

0*117 

0-189 

0*147 

0*196 

0*124 

0-137 

0-104 

26 

2*54 

1*80 

1*99 

1-49 

2*90 

1*55 

0-70 

27 

2*3G.-|: 

6*61 

3*19 

2 70 

2*12 

5*24 

5-43 

2S 

Nil. 

Nil. 

0*02 

Nil. 

Nil. 

0*03 

0-04 

20 

0*12 

0*17 

0*22 

0*19 

0*15 

0*18 

0-21 

60 

0*72 

0*19 

0*51 

0*73 

0*26 

0*41 

0-29 

61 

0--13 

0*07 

0*21 

004 

0*05 

0*35 

0-10 

62 

0*382 

• 0-3G1 

0*208 

0*181 

0*237 

0*1.58 

0-275 

66 

0*018 

0*021 

0*012 

— 

0*009 

0*007 

0*030 

64 

0*493 

0*198 

0*158 

0*193 

0*146 

0-191 

0*167 

65 

0*188 

0*013 

0*040 

— 

0*048 

0-047 

0*025 

66 

0*082 

0-042 

0*042 

0*04 

0*063 

0*034 

0*03 

6 7 

1*60 

2*32 



1-77 

1*06 

2 03 

6S 

2*12 

3*23 

— 

— 

2*94 

2-25 

2*58 

69 

0*052 

0-063 

— 

— 

0*086 

0 059 

0*070 

40 

Nil. 

0-11 

— 

— 

0*05 

0-12 

0*06 

41 

0*327 

0*507 

— 

— 

0*307 

0*144 

0*310 

42 

0*380 1 

0*179 

— 

— 

0*158 

0*174 

0-183 


:j: Much ferrous. 
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Sandgate Beds. 


Locality . 

Monks 

Horton, 

K. 

Godington, 

K. 

Bepton, 

K. 

Rog.ate, 

' Sx. 

Number of Analysis. 

79. 

73. 

122. 

222. 

Medianieal Analysis. 

Soil. 

Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

0*5 

2-9 

2*5 

0*5 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m. . 

4*2 

22-0 

13-9 

14*3 

Fine sand, 0-2-0*04 m.m. 

31*2 

34-1 

44-6 

27*0 

Silt, 0-04-0-01 m.m. 

27-0 

12-3 

14-1 

25*5 

Fine silt, 0-01-0-002 m.m. 

10*9 

7-6 

6-6 

9*9 

Clay, belo-w 0*002 m.m. . 

15-2 

9-9 

0-5 

6-7 

Moisture . . 

2-8 

2-1 

T7 

3*4 

Loss on ignition . 

4-7 

5-0 

4-0 

9*7 

Calcium carbonate . 

0*23 

1-4 

0-19 

0*12 

Total . 

93*5 

97*3 

97*1 

97*1 

Stones . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Fine silt, 0-01-0-005 m.m. 

8*1 

4*4 

5*0 

5*4 

„ 0-006-0‘002 m.m. 

2-7 

3-2 

1*5 

4*4 

Su'bsolJfi. 





Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

0-4 

3-4- 

_ 

0*1 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m. . 

2*2 

22-6 

— 

12*7 

Fine sand, 0*2-0-04 m.m. 

27-0 

33-6 

— 

24*3 

Silt, 0-04-0-01 m.m. 

2<)*() 

14*5 

— 

28*8 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. 

12*8 

6-9 

— 

7*7 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m. . 

15*2 

11-9 

— 

12*7 

Moisture . 

3-3 

2-0 

_ 

2*5 

Loss on ignition . 

4-6 

2-9 

— 

3*9 

Calcium carbonate .. 

0*16 

0*15 

— 

0*06 

Total . 

94*7 

97*9 

— 

92*8 

Stones . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. 

9-4 1 

4*5 

— 

4-4 

„ 0*005-0*002 m.m. 

3-4 1 

2*4 


3-3 

Cliemical Analysis. 

Soil. 

1 

i 

1 




Moisture 

2-89 1 

2-13 

1*79 

3-41 

Loss on ignition . 

4-6f) 1 

5-0( 

•1*01 

9-79 

Nitrogen . 

0*137 

0-15.5 

0*132 

0*363 

Alumina, AloO., . 

' 5*14 

2-70 

2*35 

2*11 

Oxide of iron, Fe,P;j. 

3*27 

3-14 

2*78 

2-80 

Oxide of M-anganese, Mna 04 . 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Trace. 

Magnesia, MgO. 

0*20 

0-29 

0-22 

0*28 

Lime, CaO . 

0-46 

1*31 

0*60 

0*46 

* Carbonates . 

0*23 

1-40 

0*19 

0*12 

Potash, K-P . 

0-40 

0-40 

0*28 

0*18 

*1*“ Available ”. 

0-005 

0-008 

0*022 

0-02-I 

Phosphoric Acid, P.^j. 

0*145 

0-158 

0*150 

0*107 

*['“ Available ” ..." . 

0*027 

0-059 

0-050 1 

0*014 

Sulphuric Acid, SO 3 . 

0-063 

0-003 

O'OG j 

0*08 

SuTjsoU. 



1 


Moisture . 

3-33 

2*00 

— 1 

2*56 

Loss on ignition . 

4-65 

2-98 

_ 1 

3*94 

Nitrogen . 

0-088 

0-084 

— ! 

0*115 

^Carbonates . 

0-16 

0-15 j 

_ 1 

0 *0G 

Potash, KoO . 

0-398 

0-410 

_ 

0*269 

Phosphoric Acid, P.p^ . 

0-085 

0-158 

— 

0-048 


* ■Reokoned as Carbonate of Lin^e, CaCO.-,, t •‘Soluble in l°/o Citric Acid. 
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Hythe 




Il; 

Locality . 

Ald- 

infrton 

Iv. 

Smeetb 

K. 

Little 

Chart, 

K. 

Chart 

Court 

Iv. 

Otham 

K. 

SuttOE 
, Va¬ 
lence, 

K. 

Morewortb, 

K. 


Number of Analysis 

149. 

9.3. 

72. 

167. 

187. 

185. 

128. 

128a. 


’: Meehanieal Analysis. 










F Soil 










Fine gravel,above 1 m.m.... 

0-9 

0-8 

0*9 

1-5 

1*4 

2'2 

5*6 

4-9 

1 

Coarse sand, l-0‘2 m.ra. ... 

16-8 

19-9 

30*4 

31*0 

10*6 

7*8 

19*7 

14*3 

o 

Fine sand, 0*2~0‘04 m.m. ... 

28-7 

28-8 

24*8 

27*0 

29-4 

.33*5 

30*7 

27*8 

‘.1 

Silt, 0*04-0'01 m.m. 

9-5 

17-0 

9*1 

6*5 

18*7 

13*0 

13*4 

27*0 

4 

; Fine silt, 0‘01~0'002 m.m.... 

9-0 

9-0 

7*8 

8*9 

14-0 

17-8 

8-1 

8*9 


Olay, below 0*002 m.m. ... 

18-8 

14-6 

17*X 

13-4 

13*7 

15*0 

13*4 

8*2 

6 

Moisture . 

3-7 

2-5 

2-9 

2*4 

4-3 

3*3 

2*1 

1*7 

7 

Loss on ig'nitioii . 

6-0 

4-5 

4*9 

2-6 

6*4 

4-8 

4-6 

5*1 

.S' 

Calcium carbonate 

3-.5 

0-41 

0-65 

0*07 

0*46 

0-42 

0*10 

0*1 

.0 

Total. 

97-4 

07-5 

98*6 

93*4 

98*9 

97*9 

97*7 

98-0 


‘; Stones . 

— 

___ 

_ 

— 

3*4 

5-9 

_ 

_ 

in 

: 1 Fine silt, 0*01~0-005 m.m. 

G*7 

(5-0 

4*4 

4*8 

5*5 

9*9 

6*8 

7*2 

u 

„ O-OOj-O-002 m.m. 

2-7 

2-9 

3*3 

1*0 

8*4 

7*9 

1*2 

1*7 

12 

S2ibsoils. 










Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

0-8 

0*3 

0*6 

_ 

1*6 

1*8 

5-3 

_ 

Itj 

Coarse sand, l-0‘2 m.m. ... 

17-2 

lS-1 

29-1 

— 

12*7 

5-0 

15*7 

— 

14 

Fine sand, 0-2-0-04 m.m. ... 

30-7 

26-6 

22*9 

_ 

29*1 

31*8 

28-5 

— 

15 

' Silt, 0-4-0-01 m.m. 

11-7 

19-4 

8*3 

_ 

19*5 

13*9 

15*9 

— 

16 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. 

8*5 

9-8 

7*8 

_ 

10-1 

17*5 

8-7 

— 

17 

1 . Clay, below 0'002 m.m. ... 

19-9 

10-0 

18-5 

— 

16*3 

10*5 

16*5 

— 

IS 

Moisture . 

3-9 

2-7 

2'9 

_ 

4-1 

3*8 

2*7 

_ 

10 

^ Loss on ignition . 

2-3 

3-G 

4-2 

_ 

4*2 

4*2 

4*0 

— 

20 

, j Calcium carbonate 

1-24 

0*16 

0-8 

— 

0*35 

0*2 

0*5 

— 

21 

Total . 

96-2 

96-7 

95-1 

— 

97*0 

98*7 

97*8 



Stones . 

1 — 




3*8 

7*4 

__ 

_ 

22 

1 ! Fine silt, 0-01-0*005 m.m.... 

5*3 

5*5 

3*8 

_ 

4*8 

7*9 

4*9 

— 

25 

, 1 ,, 0'005-0‘002 m.m. 

3-2 

3*3 

4*0 

— 

5*2 

9*(; 

3*8 

— 

24 

, j Chemical Analysis. 










' SoU, 










Moisture 

3*72 

2-49 

2-97 

2*49 

4-37 

3*30 

2-19 

1-76 

25 

Loss on ignition . 

6-06 

4*47 

4-91 

2*69 

6*39 

4*81 

4*63 

5*17 

2G 

, Nitrogen . 

0-171 

0*139 

0*142 

0*173 

0*197 

0*156 

0-127 

0-121 

27 

Alumina, . 

4-27 

3-13 

3*16 


3*95 

3*08 

3*17 

1-81 

2S 

Oxide of Iron, FeoOg 

4-22 

3*06 

3*17 

_ 

4*32 

4*35 

3*44 

3-71 

29 

Oxide of Manganese, MnjO^ 

0-07 

0'06 

0*07 

_ 

0*03 

Trace. 

0*04 

0-08 

30 

Magnesia, MgO . 

0-41 

0*39 

0-42 

_ 

0 45 

0*47 

0*27 

0*23 

31 

Lime, CaO. 

3-28 

0*97 

1*94 

_ 

1*54 

0-84 

0-57 

0*16 

32 

* Carbonates . 

3*49 

0*41 

0*65 

0*07 

0*16 

0*42 

0*10 

0*09 

33 

Potash, K.fi . 

0-64 

0-37 

0-50 

0-42 

0*51 

0*83 

0-41 

0-17 

34 

Available” . 

0-019 

0*009 

0*009 

0*04 

0*009 

0-032 

0*019 

0*008 

35 

Phosphoric Acid, PoO^ 

0-144 

0*107 

0*135 

0*182 

0*148 

0*195 

0*146 

0*056 

36 

t“ Available” .L 

0-029 

0 015 

0*031 

0*090 

0*033 

0*073 

0*044 

0-007 

37 

Sulphuric Acid, SO., 

0-13 

0*034 

0-067 

— 

0*05 

0*03 

0*04 

0*01 

3S 

SufjsoiL 










Moisture . 

3-92 

2-78 

2-99 


4*16 

3*88 

2*74 

_ 

39 

Loss on ignition . 

2-38 

3-62 

4*68 

_ 

4-27 

4-33 

4-02 

— 

40 

Nitrogen . 

0-114 

0*100 

0-106 

_ 

0-127 

0-090 

0*073 

— 

41 

^Carbonates . 

1-24 

0-16 

0*81 

_ 

0*35 

0*20 

0-50 

— 

4:2 

Potash, KoO . 

0-57 

0*512 

0-540 

_ 

0*47 

1-07 

0-51 

_ 

43 

Phosphoric Acid, PoO^ 

0-135 

0*086 

0-117 

— 

0*111 

0*112 

0*112 

— 

44 


Reckoned as Carbonate of Lime, CaCO;i. t Bolublo in 1 ° o Citric Acid. 
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Beds. 



Rast 

Far- 

leiffh, 

K. 

Dibdin, 

Seven- 

oaks, 

K. 

Lod- 

din^rton, 

K. 

Limps- 

flcld, 

Sy. 

LciLli 

Hill, 

Sy. 

Wit- 

ley, 

8y. 

_ 

50. 

Midhurst, Sx. 

King Ed. VII. 
Sanatorinm. 

Sted- 

ham, 

Sx. 

Ripe, 

Sx, 

228. 

127. 

183. 

152. 

45. 

168. 

205. 

204. 

2-)8. 

1 

2-3 

4*8 

3*5 

6*2 

4*2 

0-1 

2*6 

1*4 

1*4 

0*3 

0 

9-5 

20-3 

10*2 

27*2 

12-7 

12*6 

0*5 

10*1 

9-3 

6*9 


30-() 

32*3 

33*5 

22*1 

51-6 

67*4 

67*1 

68*8 

68 *5 

42*3 

4 

19-7 

12*1 

14*6 

14*8 

101) 

5*9 

5*2 

4*7 

3*6 

19*5 

6 

11-1 

10*4 

14*9 

10*8 

5*5 

5*2 

6*6 

5*7 

5*6 

6*3 

is 

lB-3 

12*() 

12*2 

11*1 

3*4 

2*2 

.5*0 

3*6 

5*5 

11*1 

7 

2‘0 

2*8 

3*5 

2-0 

1*5 

1*1 

1*0 

1*8 

2*5 

2*4 

8 

5-6 

4*4 

!*G 

2*2 

5 *<8 

3*8 

3*2 

7*8 

3*4 

4*7 

9 

1*0 

0*3 

()*2(> 

0*08 

0*07 

0*03 

0-05 

0*03 

03)3 

0*23 


95*1 

ion*o 

97*3 

96*5 

95*7 

98*3 

100*3 

104*0 

90*9 

93*7 

10 

— 

5*9 


_ 

_ _ 

_ 

8*7 

9*4 

3*3 

()*r> 

11 

7*8 


7*() 

7*9 

4*4 

2*7 

3*6 

3*0 

3*1 

4*4 

12 

3*2 

4*8 

7*2 

2*8 

M 

2*5 

3*0 

2*7 

2*5 

1*S 

13 

2-2 

3*0 

2*6 


4*8 


1*1 


0*4 

0*3 

14 

11*5 

15*2 

9*8 

— 

6*0 

_ 

9*6 

_ 

10*0 

6*7 

U 

28*1 

38*0 

30*2 

— 

58*5 

_ 

70*1 

_ 

70*4 

41*4 

liS 

IS'7 

13*1 

17*5 

— 

9*2 

_ 

6*1 

_ 

3*5 

20*7 

17 

13*1 

10*8 

15*5 

— 

5*7 

_ 

5*9 

_ 

5*2 

8*0 

IS 

10*2 

13*3 

15*3 


3*2 

— 

5*4 


6*1 

12*7 

19 

2-5 

2*6 

3*8 

_ 

0*8 

_ 

0*8 

__ 

1*9 

2*3 

20 

3-() 

2*8 

3*3 

— 

2*7 

_ 

1*4 

_ 

2*1 

3*3 

21 

MS 

0*08 

0*35 

— 

0*05 

— 

0*04 


Nil. 

0*2 


97-1- 

98*9 

98'4 

— 

91*0 

— 

100*5 

— 

90 0 

05*(; 

22 


4*3 


— 

_ 

— 

20*8 


i .9*6 

Nil. 

23 

7*8 

r>*8 

7*7 

— 

4*1 

_ 

3*2 

— 

3*0 

5*9 

24 

i“*3 

4*9 

7*8 


1*6 


2*6 


2*1 

2*1 

23 

2*03 

2-80 

3*47 

204 

1*52 

1*15 

1 06 

1*82 

2*50 

2*47 

26 

5-03 

4*39 

4*65 

2*22 

5*81 

3*83 

3*26 

7*86 

3*41 

4*79 

27 

0-187 

0*121 

0*141 

0*035 

0*167 

0*138 

0*117 

0*180 

0*107 

0*175 

28 

3*r)8 

1 2*48 

2*00 

3 05 

0*86 

0*88 

0*82 

0*48 

0*57 

1*67 

29 

3-55 

4*37 

3-78 

4*49 

1*28 

1*08 

0*90 

1*00 

1*48 

3*19 

30 

0-05 

Nil. 

0*06 

Nil, 

Nil. 

Nil. 

0*03 

Trace 

Nil. 

0 07 

31 

O'^IO 

0*40 

0-41 

0*23 

0*13 

0*08 

0*11 

0*08 

0*12 

0*21 

32 

2-14 

o*5(; 

1*02 

0*43 

021 

0*15 

0*28 

0*08 

0*27 

0*49 

33 

]•()(} 

0*30 

0-26 

0*08 

0*07 

0*03 

0*05 

0*03 

C*05 

0*23 

34 

0*60 

0*71 

0-74 

0*51 

0*12 

0*12 

0*15 

0*134 

0*14 

0*24 

35 

0*028 

0*031 

0'048 

0*008 

0*015 

0*013 

1 0*019 

0 009 

0*010 

0*016 

36 

0*373 

0*187 

0*143 

0 063 

0*059 

0*050 

0 061 

0*037 

0*094 

0*155 

37 

0*184 

0*070 

0*066 

0*006 

0*013 

()*00G 

0*010 

0*003 

0*023 

0*035 

38 

0*05 

0*03 

0*06 

0*028 

004 

0*042 

0*04- 

0*04 

0*02 

0*03 

39 

2*55 

2*64 

3*81 


0*84 


0*87 


1*98 

2*37 

40 

3*65 

2*86 

3*29 

_ 

2-70 

— 

1*45 

— 

2*11 

3*29 

41 

0*092 

0*085 

0*097 

— 

0*058 

_ 

0*064 

— 

0*067 

0*088 

42 

1*48 

0*08 

0*35 

— 

0*05 I 

I 

0*04 

— 

Nil. 

0*20 

43 

0*31 

0*625 1 

0*87 

_ ! 

0*08 1 

_ 

0*15 

— 

0*118 

0*421 

44 : 

0*22 

0*100 1 

0*091 

__ 

0*045 

— 

0*038 

__ 

0*071 

0*221 


14543 


N 2 
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Weald 


Locality. 

Wood- 

cbiircb, 

K. 

Bethers- 

den. 

K. 

Sutton 
Val- 1 
cnee, 

K. 

Lingfield, 

By. 

Woodchurcb, 

K. 

Bidden- 

den, 

K. 

Shad- 

dox- 

hurst, 

K. 


Number of • Analysis 

70, 

287. 

43. 

97. 

98. 

69. 

71. 

257. 

267. 


jyCeelianical Analysis. 











Soil. 











Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

0*9 

0*8 

2*0 

0*2 

0*2 

0*5 

0*5 

0*3 

0*2 

1 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m.... 

1*1 

1*5 

3*6 

3*6 

7*0 

2*5 

1*6 

1*5 

1*5 

2 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*04 m.m. 

9*3 

8*7 

10*6 

8*5 

5*6 

14*7 

10*1 

20*2 

11*0 

rt 

Silt, 0*01-0*01 m.m. 

25*9 

13*7 

12*8 

27*5 

14*4 

24*2 

33*3 

22*2 

19*6 

■1 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. 

24*4 

31*6 

22*0 

25*9 

22*7 

23*7 

27*4 

20*1 

26*8 

r> 

Olay, below 0*002 m.m. ... 

28*6 

27*8 

33*8 

29*2 

29*3 

20*1 

21*5 

20*3 

22*1 

6 

Moisture. 

4*0 

4*8 

6*0 

4*1 

8*7 

2*2 

2*6 

5*0 

4*8 

7 

Loss on ignition. 

8*7 

9*2 

10*5 

6*3 

11*1 

4*7 

5*6 

5*2 

9*8 

S 

Calcium carbonat e 

0*08 

0*8 

1*7 

0*2 

0*02 

3*8 

0*03 

Trace. 

0*16 

D 

Total 

103*0 

98*9 

103*0 

105*5 

99*1 

96*4 

102*7 

94*8 

96*0 


Stones . 

0*6 

0*5 

3*0 

0*1 

0-2 

1*1 

0*1 

. _ 

— 

10 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*00r> m.m. 

17*8 

23*7 

12*6 

18*0 

16*0 

16*3 

17*8 

13*5 

16-0 

It 

,, 0’005~0*002 m.m. 

6*6 

7*8 

9*3 

7*9 

6*7 

7*4 

9*6 

6*5 

10*8 

12 

Siotsolh. 











Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

0*7 

_ 

_ 

0*1 

1*2 

0*6 

— 

1*5 

0*3 

13 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m.... 

1*1 

_ 

_ 

0*7 

10*0 

1*9 

_ 

2*3 

1*6 

14 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*04 m.m. 

9 0 

_ 

_ 

2*6 

6*5 

13*0 

_ 

20-1 

8*5 

13 

Silt, 0*04-0*01 m.m. 

18*8 

_ 

_ 

8*9 

15*7 

27*8 

_ 

24*1 

25*1 

10 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. 

26-5 

_ 

_ 

20*5 

20*4 

23*3 

_ 

16*4 

24*8 

17 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m. ... 

37*8 

— 

— 

48*6 

32*9 

28*9 

— 

23*2 

26*7 

IS 

Moisture.. 

3*6 

__ 

_ 

5*4 

3*4 

3*1 

_ 

3*5 

3*4 

ID 

Loss on ignition. 

5*3 

_ 

_ 

6*5 

6*5 

4*0 

_ 

2*8 

2*6 

20 

Calcium carbonate 

0-03 

— 

— 

0*07 

0*04 

0*05 

— 

Trace. 

Trace. 

21 

Total . 

102*9 

— 

— 

93*4 

96*7 

102*7 

— 

94*2 

93*0 


Stones . 

0*1 




1*7 

0*4 




22 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. 

18*5 

_ 

_ 

11*6 

13*1 

16*7 

_ 

11*6 

17T) 

23 

,, 0*005-0*002 m.m. 

7*9 


— 

7*0 

7*3 

6*6 

— 

4*7 

7*3 

24 

Chemical Analysis. 

Soil. 











Moisture. 

4*07 

4*87 

6*09 

4*17 

8*76 

2*24 

2*68 

5*05 

4*87 

25 

Loss on ignition. 

8*73 

9*24 

10*57 

6*36 

11*17 

4*72 

5*68 

5*20 

9*80 

20 

Nitrogen. 

0*261 

0*190 

0*327 

0*166 

0*291 

0*134 

0*149 

0*274 

0*310 

27 

Alumina, AiP-, . 

6*45 

8*60 

10*45 

5*72 

5*34 

7*18 

5*02 

4*19 

_ 

2S 

Oxide of Iron, Fe.Ps 

8*81 

6-33J 

5*90 

5*82 

4*47 

3*56 

4*93 

4*49 

— 

29 

Oxide of Manganese, Mn^O^ 

0*08 

0*02 

0*03 

0*09 

Nil. 

0*09 

0*05 

I Traces. 

— 

30 

Magnesia, MgO ... 

0*31 

0-29 

0*55 

0*38 

0*39 

0*68 

0*30 

— 

— 

31 

Lime, CaO . 

0*70 

1*19 

2*11 

0*88 

0*56 

2*71 

0*37 

0*39 

— 

32 

^Carbonates . 

0*08 

0*84 

1*76 

0*20 

0*02 

3*82 

0*03 

Trace. 

0*16 

33 

Potash, Kp 

0*61 

0*37 

0*76 

. 0*56 

0*33 

0*44 

0*52 

0*52 

0*46 

34 

Available ” . 

0*012 

0*011 

0*014 

0*010 

0*012 

0*060 

0*018 

0*010 

1 

0*006 

35 

Phosphoric Acid, PoO. ... 

0*125 

0*176 

0*180 

0*078 

0*139 

0*114 

0*099 

0*086 

0*104 

30 

i*“ Available ” ..." ’ ... 

0*004 

0*014 

0*014 

0*002 

0*006 

0*012 

0*003 

0*002 

0*003 

37 

Sulphuric Acid, SO., 

0*084 

0 06 

0*138 

0*04 

0*07 


0*03 

0*03 

— 

3S 

Silt ml. 











Moisture. 

3*62 

_ 

_ 

5*49 

3*45 

3*18 

_ 

3*55 

3*46 

39 

Loss on ignition. 

5*37 

— 

_ 

6*50 

6*50 

4*04 

_ 

2*80 

2*59 1 

40 

Nitrogen. 

0*123 

— 

_ 

0*074 

0*108 

0*075 

— 

0*097 

0*129 

41 

^Carbonates . 

003 

— 

_ 

0*070 

0*04 

0*05 

_ 

Trace. 

54*8 

42 

Potash, Kp . 

1*111 

— 

_ 

1*20 

0*654 

_ 

_ 

0*41 

0*2*29 

43 

Phosphoric Acid, Pp, ... 

0*088 

— 

— 

0*05 

0*055 

— 

— 

0*032 

0*036 

44 


Reckoned Ciarhonate of Lime. CaOO^ 


t RolnLlo in 1% Citric Acid, 






Clays. 
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£!cist 

Sutton. 

K. 

Staple- 

hurst, 

K. 

Mar- 

den, 

K. 

Oran- 

leigh, 

Sy. 

Lower 

Dicker. 

Sx. 

Dens- 

hurst, 

K. 

CJranleigh, 

Sy. 

Witley, 

Sy. 

North 

Chapel, 

Sx. 

Bil¬ 

lings- 

hurst, 

Sx. 

Horsham 

Stone, 

near 

Christ’s 

Hospital, 

Horsham. 

Sx. 


692. 

86. 

74. 

52. 

255. 

75. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

51. 

196. 

215. 

232. 

1 

1-3 

0*1 

1-0 

0*2 

1-0 

2*0 

2 9 

()•[ 

13 

^ I-)-l 

0*9 

1*8 

0*9 

2 

2i 

2*4 

1 9 

1*7 

2*0 

9*6 

14-8 

21*5 

11*9 


11*4 

6*6 

7*6 

3 

19*4 

12*3 

10-8 

6*0 

2G-6 

15*2 

23-6 

39*2 

20*2 

28-5 

43*2 

33*8 

34-U 

d 

20-5 

23*2 

20*7 

29*8 

23-0 

32*2 

21-5 

1S*0 

30*3 

18-5 

13*0 

20*3 

15 *5 

6 

25-9 

23*8 

28 G 

35*8 

17-8 

16*6 

19-7 

12*0 

18*0 

15-7 

10*2 

8*2 

15*8 

0 

19*4 

23*9 

20-7 

22-1 

17*9 

11*S 

14*2 

8*4 

13*1 

10-7 

10*9 

13*0 

14-3 

7 

3-8 

2*7 

2*4 

4*6 

2-6 

2*0 

4-4 

2*2 

2-3 

4*7 

2*0 

2*3 

2-9 

8 

6-2 

7-2 

6*1 

5*7 

6-2 

7*8 

5*0 

2*7 

3-5 

6*5 

5 1 

5-2 

6-;*) 

0 

0-01 

0*04 

0*64 

0*04 

0-7 

0*03 

0*05 

0 07 

0-05 

— 

l)*S 

0*4- 

0*09 


98-6 

95-7 

92*8 

106-0 

97*8 

97 3 

106-2 

101*2 

100-7 

97-0 

97*5 

91*6 

97-6 

JO 

1-8 

0-1 

0 5 

0*9 


15-0 

6*1 

1*0 

3*8 

5*5 

0*6 

0*8 

0*4 

n 

18-8 

18*5 

23*2 

23*7 

13*2 

12-6 

12-9 

6*7 

11 *.3 

8-7 

7*9 

2*3 

12*4 

12 

7-0 

5*2 

5*4 

12-1 

4-G 

4-0 

6*7 

2 

6-7 

7-0 

2*2 

5*9 

3 3 

13 

_ 

1*3 

' 4-7 


0*6 

4*8 




_ 

0*6 

Mi 

i-u 

id 

— 

4*6 



J'l 

13-1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21*4 

6*3 

9*7 

13 

— 

25*6 

11*0 

— 

23*2 

23*5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34*2 

27*7 

34 1 

16 

— 

32*1 

19 6 

— 

15-1 

29-8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10*6 

23*2 

15-0 

17 

— 

14-6 

28-3 

— 

21-9 

8 9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10*4 

14*2 

14-6 

18 

— 

15*4 

23*3 


25-7 

11-9 




—* 

14*0 

18*7 

16*5 

Id 

— 

2*0 

3*1 

_ 

3-3 

2-1 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

1*7 

2*6 

2*4 

20 

— 

4*8 

3*7 

— 

5-5 

3-4 

— 

— 

— 

—■ 

3*5 

3*8 

4-0 

21 

— 

Trace. 

1 

0*18 

— 

0*2 

0-05 




— 

0*06 

0*2 

0-16 


— 

100*4 

93-9 

— 

96*6 

97-6 

— 


— 

— 

90-5 

98-3 

97-5 

22 

_ 

0*2 1 

0*0 



45- 


_ 

_ 

_ 

1*0 

1 0*6 

4-6 

23 

— 

10*0 I 

20*3 

_ 

15*3 

4-4 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

7*2 

9-6 

10-6 

24 


4-5 

! 

8*0 

— 

6*6 

4-5 

— 




3-1 

4*5 

4*0 

23 

3-a 

2*73 

2*40 

4*63 

2*67 

2-02 

4*41 

1 

1 

2*29 

2*38 

4*74 

2*00 

2-87 

2-90 

26 

6-24 

7-28 

6*11 

5*74 

6-23 

7*87 

5*02 

2-79 

3-59 

6-59 

5-10 

5*21 

6*58 

27 

0-187 

0-224 

0*181 

0*171 

0*143 

0-249 

0*150 

0*103 

— 

0-205 

0-145 

0*157 

0*226 

28 

n-68 

4*00 

4*68 

5-42 

4-37 

5*33 

3*57 

1*88 

3*23 

— 

3-18 

5*63 

2*50 

29 

3*98 

4*57 

3*92 

3*75 

§4-22 

2-83 

4*69 

3*62 

3*49 

4-37 

3-40 

3*00 

3*79 

30 

0-06 

0*09 

0*03 

0 17 

0-13 

0*03 

0*12 

0-01 

0*12 

— 

0-03 

0*03 

0*01 

31 

0-26 

0*20 

0*37 

0*26 

0-27 

0-23 

0*21 

0*17 

0-21 

— 

0-12 

0*18 

0*32 

32 

0-46 

0*49 

0*99 

0*34 

0*89 

0-36 

0*54 

0*42 

0*48 

— 

0-43 

0*82 

i 0*43 

32 

0-01 

0*04 

0*64 

0*04 

0*70 

0-03 

0*05 

0*07 

0*05 

— 

0-79 

0*45 

0*09 

34 

0-51 

0 38 

0*35 

0*47 

0-41 

0-18 

0*22 

0-18 

0*25 

— 

0-30 

0*32 

0*29 

33 

0*023 

0*091 

0*006 

0-013 

0-006 

0*013 

0*012 

0*007 

0*008 

— 

0-006 

0*007 

0-010 

30 

0*05'1 

0*116 

0*111 

0-082 

0*089 

0-102 

0*084 

0*081 

0*087 

0*096 

0-092 

0*085 

0*087 

37 

0*006 

I 0*005 

0*009 

0*004 

0*002 

O-OOT 

0*003 

0*003 

0*006 

— 

0-006 

0*006 

i 0*006 

38 

0*05 

0085 

0-061 

0-04 

0 04 

0-086 

0*03 

0 03 

0*04 

— 

0-04 

0*05 

0*05 

39 

_ 

2*01 

3*16 


3*31 

2-16 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1-76 

2-66 

2*49 

40 

— 

4*80 

3*78 

_ 

5-50 

3-45 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3-47 

3*86 

4*02 

41 

— 

0-141 

0*089 

_ 

0*101 

0-085 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-076 

0-078 

0-100 

42 

— 

0-01 

0-18 

_ 

0*20 

0*05 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

0-06 

0*20 

0*16 

43 

— 

0-311 

0*30 

_ 

0*451 

0-468 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

0*338 

0-374 

0-52 

44 


0-086 

0-051 

— 

0*061 

0-088 

— 


““ 


0*093 

0*057 

0-052 


t Mucli ferrous. 


§ Slight ferrous. 
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Lower Wealden Strata. 



Ashdown Beds. 

Tunbridge 

Wells Beds. 

Wadhursfc Clay. 

Locality. 

Forest 

Bidge, 

Sx. 

Wych 

Gross, 

vSx. 

Hart- 

ficid, 

Sx. 

Great- 

ham 

Groom- 

bridge. 

Ew- 

Inirst, 

Sx. 

Sedles- 

eombc. 

Asb- 

liursli. 

Ew- 

liurst, 

Sx. 

Bol- 

venden 

Sx. 

umber of Analysis 

197. 

241. 

244. 

246. 

2J2. 

289. 

250. 

289. 

172. 

179. 

Meclianicai Analysis. 











Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

0*8 

0*2 

8*5 

1*6 

1*1 

1*8 

9*3 

1*1 

2-9 

0*4 

Coart-e sand, l-0'2 m.m.... 

0*:l 

0*3 

0*8 

5*0 

0*8 

8*8 

3*9 

0*4 

1-8 

0*5 

Fine sand, 0‘2-0'0-l m.m. 

:}5*2 

58*2 

25*8 

27*4 

47*8 

36*8 

27*8 

85-9 

13-2 

24*7 

Silfc, O'Ol-6'Ol m.m. 

55*2 

19*9 

27*1 

88-S 

18'(i 

20*0 

29-6 

21*6 * 

20*4 

80*1 

Fine silt, 0'01-0'002 m.m. 

15*8 

10-1 

21*5 

14*8 

12-1 

11*8 

8-2 

15*0 

22*4 

19*7 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m, ... 

5*1 

5*9 

12*5 

9*7 

12*4 

13*5 

12-5 

15*7 

25-1 

14*9 

Moisture. 

1-8 

2*1 

2*1 

1*8 

2*0 

1*6 

2-3 

2-3 

3-6 

PS 

Loss on ignition. 

5*9 

7*0 

5*0 

4-6 

4*1 

4*1 

3-S 

4*9 

7-7 

5-9 

Calcium carbonate 

Nil. 

0*05 

0-2 

0*9 

0*07 

0*29 

2-6 

0*26 

0*14 

O'l 

Total . 

100*4 

98*8 

98-0 

99-1 

98*8 

96*9 

100-0 

97*2 

97-2 

98*1 

Stones . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

15*5 

_ 

Fine silt, O'Ol-O'Oor) m.m. 

12*7 

7*() 

16*9 

10*9 

8*1 

9-G 

G-9 

U-1 

6*8 

14*1 

„ 0*005-0-002 m.m. 

8*1 

2*5 

1*6 

8*8 

4*2 

4*6 

1-3 

8-9 

— 

5*6 

SnhsoUs. 











Fine gravel, above 1 m.m. 

— 

— 

2-0 

8*9 

2*0 

2*5 

12-3 

0*2 

2-9 

0*3 

Coarse sand, 1-0*2 m.m_ 

— 

— 

0-9 

1*7 

0-4 

2*8 

4*6 

0-0 

1 2 

0-1 

Fine sand, 0*2-0*01 m.m. 

— 

— 

28-9 

28*2 

46*2 

35*2 

24*4 

89*4 

11*8 

18*0 

Silt, 0-04-0*01 m.m. 

— 

— 

27-1 

84*0 

16*8 

19*9 

28*4 

19*7 

26*8 

34*:i 

Fine silt, 0*01-0*002 m.m. 

— 

— 

20-6 

15*9 

10*6 

16*1 

9*7 

12 5 

16*2 

22-3 

Clay, below 0*002 m.m. ... 

— 

— 

17*8 

11-1 

16*6 

16*1 

18*4 

21*2 

22*8 

17*0 

Moisture. 

— 

— 

2*2 

1*7 

2*1: 

1*5 

1*5 

2*1 

8*9 

2-0 

Loss on ignition. 

— 

— 

4*2 

8*8 

3*7 

4*1 

4*1 

8*6 

6*8 

4*4 

Calcinm carbonate 

— 

— 

0*15 

0*2 

0*29 

0*38 

2*7 

0*09 

0*13 

0*1 

Total . 

__ 

— 

98*3 

98*0 

98*5 

98*5 

101*1 

98*8 

92-0 

98-5 

iStones . 

_ 

_ 

__ 

-- 




__ 

__ 


Fine silt, 0*01-0*005 m.m. 

— 

— 

15*6 

12*6 

7*8 

10*9 

7*9 

8*8 

9*5 

]5*0 

,, 0*005-0.002 m.m. 

— 

— 

5*0 

8*2 

8*2 

5*2 

1*8 

3*6 

6*7 

7*3 

Chemical Analysis, 

Soil. 











Moisture. 

1*87 

2*10 

2*16 

1*86 

2*04 

1*59 

2*38 

2*88 

3-67 

1*82 

Loss on ignition. 

5*94 

7 00 

5*12 

1*60 

4*18 

, 4*46 

3*77 

P96 

7-76 

5-98 

Nitrogen. 

0T30 

0-195 

0*112 

0*188 

0*128 

0*109 

0*167 

0*147 

0-176 

0*182 

Alumina, Aip., . 

0T7 

0-90 

1*6C 

2*38 

1-81 

i _ 

1*95 

2*95 

4*75 

4*26 

Oxide of iron, Fa^., 

1*18 

0*81 

8*85 

8*47 

3-71 

' _ 

8*93 

8*60 

5*34 

8*57 

Oxide of Manganese, Mn.,0, 

Nil. 

Nil. 

0*18 

0*08 

0-12 

_ 

0-06 

Nil. 

Trace. 

0*08 

Magnesia, MgO . 

oos 

0*07 

0*16 

0*15 

0-18 

_ 

0*17 

0*24 

0-81 

0*24 

Lime, CaO . 

0*21 

0*22 

0*38 

0*94 

0*80 

_ 

0-26 

0*68 

0-98 

0*31 

* Carbonates . 

Nil. 

0*05 

0-21 

0*90 

0*07 

0*29 

2-66 

0*26 

0-14 

0*09 

Potash, ICp . 

0*08 

0*067 

0T55 

0*209 

' 0-179 

0*135 

0*136 

0 26 

0-41 

0*49 

Available” . 

0*017 

0*010 

1 0-013 

0*012 

: 0 009 

0*014 

0*009 

0*010 

1 0.009 

‘ 0*074 

Phosphoric Acid, P^O., ... 

0*019 

0*085 

' 0*082 

0*101 

0-116 

' 0*079 

0*182 

0*101) 

0-169' 0*256 

t” Available” 

0*008 

0*001 

0*007 

0*01*.' 

0-018 

0*009 

0 014 

0*007 

0*081 

0-082 

Sulphuric Acid, SO;j 

0*02 

0*05 

0*04 

0*05 

0-04 


0-08 

0*04 

0*04 

O-OG 

Sul).soil. 











Moisture. 


— 

2*24 

1-78 

2*45 

1*47 

1*51 

2-11 

8-98 

2-05 

Loss on ignition 

— 

— 

4*28 

3*32 

8-74 

4*14 

400 

3*66 

3*86 

4*48 

Nitrogen. 

— 

— 

0*098 

0*087 

■ 0-112 

0*078 

0-082 

0*066 

0*1 U 

0*116 

Carbonates . 

— 

— 

0*15 

0*21 

0-29 

; 0*83 

2*70 

0 09 

0*13. 

0*11 

Potash, ICP . 

— 

— 

0*468 

0*291 

0-558' 0*11 

0*808 

0*423 

0*78 

0*57 

Phosphoric Acid, Pp^ ... 

— 

— 

0*059 

0*07 

0*110 

0*051 

0-184 

0*04£ 

0-14/ 

0*097 


HeckonecI afa Carbonate of Liiae, OaCO:i. Soluble in 1 % Citrie Acid. 
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INDEX TO 

NUM 

Number. 

Formation. 


7 

Chalk . 


13 & 14 

Folkestone beds ... 


26 

London clay 


21) 

Chalk . 


30 

Folkestone beds ... 


32 

Folkestone beds ... 


37 

Gault . 


39 

Gault . 


40 

Gault . 


43 

Weald clay 


45 

Hythe beds 

... 

50 

Hythe beds 


51 

Weald cbi}' 


52 

Weald clay 


53 

Weald clay 


54 

Weald clay 


55 

Weald clay 


57 

London clay 


59 

Chalk 


61 

Chalk . 


62 

Chalk . 


63 

Thanei beds 


64 

Thanet beds 


65 

London clay 


66 

Chalk . 


67 

Loudon clay 


66 

Chalk . 


69 

Weald clay 


70 

Weald clay 


71 

Weald clay 


72 

Hythe beds 


73 

Sandgate beds 


74 

Weald clay 


75 

Weald clay 


76 

London clay 


77 

London clay 


78 

Folkestone beds ... 


70 

Sandgate beds 


80 

London clay 


81 

Thanet beds 


82 

Folkestone beds ... 


83 

Upper greensand 


84 

Upper greensand 


85 

Upper greensand 


86 

Weald chiy 


87 

Bagsbot, Lower ... 


88 

Bagshot, Lower ... 


89 

Bagshot, Middle... 


90 

Bagshot, Middle... 


91 

Bagshot, Upper ... 


93 

Hythe beds 


95 

Thanet beds 


96 

Woolwich beds ... 


97 

Weald clay 


98 

Weald clay 



BEKS OF SOILS. 


Locality. 


Wye, Kent. 

Hoth/ield Common, Kent. 
Wanborougli, Surrey. 

Seale, Surrey. 

Puttenham Common, Surrey. 
Seale, Surrey. 

Alder Holt, Bnistcd, Hants. 
Brook, Kent. 

Below Sutton Valence, Kent, 
Limpsfield, Kent. 

Witley, Surrey. 

!5 5 ’ 

Cranleigli, Kent. 


11 11 

Aslitead Common, Surrey. 

Fetclnim, Surrey. 

Minster, Tlianet, Kent. 

11 '1 
Cbislet, Kent. 

Toynharn, Kent. 

Whiistable, Kent. 

Sutton by Dover, ICcnt. 

Eastchurcb, Sbeppey, Kent. 

Mcopbam, Kent. 

Woodchurch, Kent. 

11 11 

11 11 

Little Chart, Kent. 

Godington, Kent. 

Harden, Kent. 

Between Hildenborougb and Pensburst, 
Kent. 

Hayes Common, Kent. 

Langley Park, West Wickham, Kent. 
Monks Horton, Kent. 

11 11 
Woodnesboro., Kent. 

Selling Kent. 

Bnckland, Surrey. 

11 11 

Bentley, Hampshire. 

Bins ted, Hampshire. 

Stapleburst, Kent. 

Horsell, Surrey. 

Wisley, Surrey. 

Windlesbam, Surrey. 

Bisley, Surrey. 

Brooivwood, Surrey. 

Smeetb, Kent. 

Hoatb, Kent. 

Walmstone, Kent. 

Lingfield, Surrey. 

11 11 













Number. 

Formation. 

Xjocality. 

lUO 

Brick earth . 

1 

V7ye, Kent. 

lUl 

Folkestone beds. 

Nutfield, Surrey. 

1U2 

Folkestone beds ... 


103 

Alluvial. 


104 

Bag-shot beds . 

Claygato, Surrey. 

105 

London clay . 

Chessington, Surrey. 

lOG 

Bagshot beds . 

1 Tolworth, Surrey. 

107 

London clay . 


lOS 

Olay-with-Fliiits. 

1 Kenlej^, Surrey. 

100 

Clay-with-Flints. 

! Hamsey Green, Surrey 

no 

Clay-with-Flints. 

Ola^^-with-Fliuts. 

55 55 

111 

Coalsden, Surrey. 

112 

Brick earth . 

Stourmouth, Kent. 

117a 

Thanet beds . 

Newington, Kent. 

1175 

Tbanet beds 


US 

Thanet beds 

Button, Westmarsh, Kent 

110 

Thanet beds . 

Wickham, Kent. 

120 

Brick earth . 


122 

Bandgate beds . 

Repton, Kent. 

124 

Hythe beds 

Shalford, Surrey. 

12G 

Folkestone beds ... 

Redhili. Surrey. 

127 

Hythe beds . 

East Farley, Kent. 

128 

Hythe beds . 

Mereworth, Kent. 

128a 

Hythe beds . 


129 

Brick earth 

Tckham, Kent. 

131 

Clay-with-Flints. 

Meopham, Kent. 

132 

Olay-with-Flints. 

Rainharn, Kent. 

133 

Brick earth . 

Teynham, Kent. 

135 

Clay-with-Flints. 

Rainham, Kent. 

137 

Olay-with-Flints. 

Molash, Kent. 

140 

Alluvial. 

Yalding, Kent. 

143 

Alluvial. 

Orgarswick, Kent. 

145 

Alluvial. 

Worth, Kent. 

147 

Alluvial. 

Sfconar, Kent. 

140 

Hythe beds . 

Aldington, Kent. 

152 

Hythe beds . 

: Loddington, Kent. 

153 

Olay-with-Flints. 

Waltham, Kent. 

155 

Olay-with-Flints. 

Elham, Kent. 

157 

Olay-with-Flints. 

Elham Park, Kent. 

150 

Olay-with-Flints. 

Stelling Miniiis, Kent. 

IGl 

Alluvial . 

Graveney Marshes, Kent. 

1G7 

Hythe beds . 

Chart Court, Ken^ 

168 

Hythe beds . 

Leith Hill, Surrey. 

170 

Folkestone beds. 

Blackheath, near Chilworth, Surrey. 

172 

174 

Wadhurst clay . 

Alluvial . 

Ewhurst, Sussex. 

177 

Alluvial. 

St. Mary Ht.o, Kent. 

170 

Wadhurst clay . 

Rolvenden, Sussex. 

180 

Olay-with-Flints. 

Loyterton, Kent. 

181 

Thanet beds . 

Between Swanley and Foots Cray, Kent 

183 

Hythe beds . 

Between Whitley and Dibden, Kent. 

185 

Hythe beds . 

Between Sutton Valence and E. Sutton. 
Kent. 

187 

Hythe beds . 

North of Otham, Kent. 

180 

Alluvial . 

Weybridge, Surrey, 

192 

Folkestone beds. 

Down Park, near Rogate, Sussex. 

193 j 

Thanet beds . 

Newington, Kent. 

196 

Weald clay . 

North Chapel, Sussex. 

197 i 

Ashdown beds . 

Forest Ridge, Sussex. 

198 ! 

1 

Alluvial. 

Lydd, Kent. 









Number. 


Formation. 


Locality. 


2U0 

2U3 

204 

205 
207 
209 
211 
•213 
215 
217 

219 

220 
221 
222 

225 

226 
228 
230 
232 
236 
239 

241 

242 
244 
246 
248 
250 

252 

253 
255 
257 
261 
263 
266 
267 

269 

270 

272 

273 
275 
277 
279 
281 
283 
285 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297 
659 
678 
692 


Alluvial ... 

Bargate rock 
Hytlie beds 

Hythe beds 
Brick earth 
Brick earth 
Brick earth 

Chalk . 

Weald clay 

Gault . 

Upper greensand... 
Upper greensand... 
Gault 

Sandgate beds 

Alluvial . 

Alluvial ... 

Hythe beds 
Brick eaith 
Horsham stone ... 
Alluvial ... 

Wad hurst clay ... 
Ashdown beds 
Tunbridge Wells beds 
Ashdown beds 
Tunbridge Wells beds 
Hythe beds 
Tunbridge Wells beds 

Chalk . 

Chalk . 

Weald clay 
Weald clay 

Chalk . 

Chalk . 

Chalk . 

eald clay 

Chalk . 

Chalk . 

Alluvial ... 

Alluvial ... 

Alluvial ... 

Alluvial ... 

Alluvial ... 

Alluvial ... 

Alluvial ... 

Alluvial ... 

Weald clay 
Alluvial ... 

Wad hurst clay ... 
London clay 
London clay 
London clay 
London clay 
London clay 
Alluvial ... 

Alluvial . 

Alluvial ... 

Thanet beds 
Thanet beds 
Weald clay 


Lydd, Kent. 

Bargate, Surrey. 

King Edward YII. Sanatorium, Mid 
hurst, Sussex. 

Midhurst, Sussex. 

Shopwyke, Sussex. 

Yapton, Sussex. 

Oving, Sussex. 

Chilgrove, Sussex. 

Billingshurst, Sussex. 

North of Bepton, Sussex. 

Treyford, Sussex. 

Firle, Sussex. 

Eipe, Sussex, 

Nr. Eogate, Sussex. 

Lydd, Kent. 

Orgarswick, Kent. 

Eipe, Sussex. 

Eainham, Kent. 

Nr. Christ’s Hospital, Sussex. 
Orgarswick, Kent. 

Ashhurst, Sussex. 

Wych Cross, Sussex. 

1 Mile North of Groombridge, Sussex. 
Hartfield, Sussex. 

Greatham, Sussex. 

Stedham, Sussex. 

Sedlescombe, Sussex. 

Horton Kirby, Kent. 

Eastbourne, ^Sussex. 

Lower Dicker, Sussex. 

Bid den den, Kent. 

Lenham, Kent. 

Sadlescombe, Poynings, Sussex. 
Patching, Sussex. 

Shaddoxhurst, Kent, 

Lewes, Sussex. 

Sadlescombe, Poynings, Sussex. 
Beddingham, Sussex. 

Midley, Kent. 

Hope-all-Saints, Kent. 

Eichborough, Kent. 

Chislet, Kent. 

Bope-all-sainis, Kent, 

Midley, Kent. 

Ewhurst, Sussex. 

Bethersden, Kent. 

West Ham, Sussex. 

Ewhurst, Sussex. 

Merton, Surrey. 


11 n 

11 11 

11 ” 

’’ 

Greenhithe, Kent. 
Goldstone, Sandwich, Kent 
East Sutton, Kent. 
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APPENDIX. 


Bibliography. 

The literature dealing with Kent, Surrey, and Sussex is very 
extensive, and references to the agriculture are extremely 
numerous. In the subjoined list a few of the more important 
works only are included: — 

Camden, Britannia, 1586 (Holland’s translation, 1610). 

Dugdale, Sir William. History of Imbanking and Drayn- 
ing, 1662. 

Markham, Gervase. Inrichment of the AVeald of Kent, 
1683. 

AVliite, (iilbert. Natural History of Selborne, 1789. 

Alarshall. The liiiral Economy of the Southern Counties, 
2 vols., 1798. 

Price. Sheep Grazing and Management in llomney Marsh, 
1809. 

Young, Arthur. Annals of xlgriculturc, 1784, vol. 2, p. 32, 
and 1793, vol. 20, p. 220, &c. 

Papers may be found in the Annals of xVgriculture by John 
Ellman on the Southdown sheep (1789, vol. 11, p. 345, 
and 1793, vol, 20, p. 172); and by tlie Eaid ot Egre- 
niont and others on tlie trials made under the Earl’s 
patronage. . 

Young, Arthur, junr. General view of tlie Agriculture of 
Sussex, 1808. 

Boys. General view of the Agriculture of Kent, 1813. 

Stevenson. General view of the xigric nil lire of Surrey, 
1813. 

Cobbett, AATlliam. Ilural Rides in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
&c.., 1830. 

Topley, AVilliani. The:,Ayeal|.k (Memoirs of tlie Geological 
Survey). 

Mockett, John. Mockett’s Journal, 1836. 

Oaird, James. English Agriculture in 1850-51. 

Among the numerous papers that iiave been published dealing 
with the agriculture of the counties may be mentioned: — 

Biiekland, G. Earming of Kent, Journal of ilie Royal 
Agricultural Society, 1846, vol. 6, p. 251. 

Earncombe, John. On the Earming of Sussex, ibid., 1850, 
vol. 11, p. 75. 

Everslied, Henry. Earming of Surrey, ibid., 1853, vol. 14, 
p. 395. 

Way, J. T., and Paine, J. M. The Chemical and Agri¬ 
cultural Characters of the Chalk Formation, ibid., 1851, 
vol. 12, p. 544. 
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Toplcy^ AVilliam. Agricultural Geulugy of the Weald, 
ibid., 1872, 2nd 8eries, vol. 8, p. 241. 

Wliiteliead, Cliarles. Fruit growing in Kent, ibid., 1877, 
2nd Series, vol. 18, p. 92, and 1889, vol. 25, p. 150. 

Sketcli of tile Agriculture of Kent, -ibid., 1899, 
8rd Series, vol. 10, p. 429. 

Fuustan, M. J.- li. Kent or Koinney liarsli Sliee[), 
Journal of tlie Board of Agriculture, 1907, vol. 14, 
p. 75. 

Itigden, Henry. Sussex Cattle, Journa] of tlie lioyal Agri¬ 
cultural Society, 1908, vol. 09, p. 114. 

Experiments to improv'e the agriculture of the counties were 
made in Sussex by the Earl of Egremont at the end of the 
18th century {sec above), from 1881 to 1880 by the Sussex Asso- 
tuation for the Improvement of xlgriculture, and in the present 
lime by the Stalf of the Agrieiiltural College, Ucklield; in Kent 
and Surrey experiments have been carried out by the Staff of 
the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye. 
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Acid soils, 13G. 

Alice Holt, 111. 

Alluvial beds, 15. 

„ soils, 38, 54. 
Analysis, botanical, 60. 

„ cbemical, 53. 

„ mechanical, 52. 

„ methods of, 52. 
Anderida, forest of, 5, 40. 
Aphis, hop, 32. 

Arable farming, 19, 20. 
Ashdown sand, 131. 
Atherfield clay, 7, 115, IIB. 


Bagshot beds, 14, 78. 

Bargate stone, 8, 116, 120, 157. 
Barley, 24, 25. 

,, soils, 143. 

Beecli plantations, 96. 

Blight, hop, 32. 

Botanical analysis, 60. 

Boys, John, 27, 38. 

Bramling hops, 32, 146. 

Brick-earth, 13, 68. 

Brick-making, 69, 85, IGU. 

“ Brooks,” 57, 68, 134. 

Building stones, 107, 118, 133, 157, 
Buttercups, 60. 


Caird, Sir John, G. 

Camden, 12, 15, 34. 

Canary seed, 38. 

Carbonate of lime, 54, 66, 71, 85, 92, 
103, 109, 112,115, 120,129,136, MO, 
155. 

“ Gar-stone,” 118, 158. 

Catch-cropping, 24, 101, 120. 

“ Cats-braiDs,” 128. 

Cattle, 39, 58. 

„ Devon, 70. 

Sussex, 39, 134. 

Chalk, 1, 10, 94. 

Chalking, 67, 76, 85, 93, 155. 
Chalk-marl, ^5, 103. 

Charcoal-burning, 50, 133. 

Cherry orchards, 34. 

“ Chloritic ” plants, 150. 

Cider, 37. 

Cinque Ports, 56. 

Clay, 52. 

,, with flints, 10, 72, 95. 

Cloth trade, 6, 133. 

Clover, white, 59. 

^‘Clyte,” 61- 

Cbbbett, William, 6, 7,8, 11,14,15, 16, 
79, 97, 118, 132. 

Cobbs’, variety of hops, 32, 146. 


Colegates, vaiiety of hops, 32. 
Commons, 13, 14 79, 85, 89, 91, 115, 
117, 127, 153. 

“ Coombe rock,” 69. 

Coombes, 12, 95, 118, 119. 

Coprolites, 104, 110, 111, 112. 

Cow, keeping, 41, 84, 102, 121, 127. 
Cramming poultry, 135. 

“ Crowstone-gravel,” 128. 


Dairy, cattle, 100, 126. 
Dairying, 40, 134. 
Denge marshes, 56. 
Dcvv-poiids, 98. 

Downs, 1, 10, 27, 154. 
Drayton, 34. 

Drift maps, Y., 15. 
Dungeness, 55. 


Ellman, John, 41, 57. 
Enclosures, 154. 
Epsom salts, 85. 


Farncombe, 70. 

Fatting pastures, 58. 

Finger-and-toe, 23, 54, 71, 72, 85, 93, 

120 . 

Flints, 74, 95, 96, 159. 

Folding, 27, 43, 90, 100, 105, 116, 120. 
Folkestone sand, 8, 115. 

Forest land, 5, 9, 111. 

Forest ridge, 49, 119, 131, 137. 
Forestry, 48. 

Freestone, 157. 

Fruit, 5, 7, 8, 10, 13, 28, 34, 69, 75, 90, 
117, 126, 132. 

Fruit soils, 149. 

Fuggle hops, 32, 69, 134, 146. 

Fuller, 34. 

Fullers earth, 8,116, 130, 159. 


Gaps, 4, 95, 97. 

Gault, 9. 

„ clay, 111. 

Glass, cultivation under, 37, 70. 

Glass sand, 115. 

Goldings, variety of hops, 32, 69, 146. 
Grasses, 100. 

Grass land, 20, 27, 125. 

Grass mixtures, 106, 113, 138. 

Grass orchards, 36, 69, 90. 

“ Grey wethers,” 159. 

Gylls, 5,132, 154. 

Gypsum, 139. 


f 




INDEX. 
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Hammer ponds, G. 

Harrys, Richard, 34. 

“ Hassock,” 117. 

Hasted, 6, 134. 

Hastings beds, 5. 

Hazel loams, 19. 

Hearthstones, 107, 157. 

Heaths, 5, 9, 14, 74, 79, 115, 124, 132, 
134, 153. 

Heath, sheep, 44. 

Homesdale, 2, 9. 

Hop aphis, 32. 

„ mould, 33. 

„ soils, 145. 

Hops, 5, 7, 8, 10, 13, 28, G9, 75, 90, 
117, 123, 126, 132, 134. 

Hops, Bramling, 32, 14G. 

„ Cobbs, 32, 146. 

„ Colegates, 32. 

„ Fuggle, 32, 69, 134, 146. 

„ Goldings, 32, 69, 146. 

„ Mathons, 146. 

„ Prolifics, 32, 146. 

pTapqaci 

Horsham stone, 127, 129, 158. 

Humus, 53. 

Hythe beds, 8, 115. 


‘‘ Innings,” 56. 

Iron, smelting, 5, 6, 133. 


Kentish rag, 8, 118, 157. 
Kilns or oasts, 33. 
Kipling, Rudyard, 6. 


Lambarde, 34. 

Lambing, 43. 

Lavender, 38, 102. 

Lees,” 153. 

Lenham beds, 10, 78. 

Lime, 75, 82, 129, 160. 

„ lack of, 80. 

,. stone, 125. 

Liming, 67, 85, 113, 122, 187. 
Live stock, 39. 

London Clay, 13, 83. 

Lower Greensand, 7, 114. 

„ Wealden beds, 131. 

Lucerne, 24, 102, 124. 


Madder, 38. 

Male hop, 32. 

Malm, 107, 108. 

.Mangold, 24, 27, 84. 

Manuring, 67, 72, 76, 82,86,93,111, 
113, 123, 124, 129, 137. 

Marble, 125, 158. 

Market gardening, 38, 80. 

Markets, 23, 79. 

Markham, Gervase, 130. 


Marl, 71, 110, 130. 

Marriott, Watson, Mrs., 12. 

Marshall, 7, 40, 47, 70, 121, 125, 130. 
Marshes, 15, 27, 54, 1.33. 

“ Minnises,” 74, 151 
Mint, 102. 


Kailbourne, 12, 98. 

Nitrogen, 53. 

Nursery grounds, 38, 81, 150. 


Oast, houses, 135. 
Oasts, or kilns, 33. 
Oats, 25. 

„ ground, 26. 
Oldhaven beds, 13, 89. 
Oxen, 101. 

„ Sussex, 40. 

„ Welsh, 40. 


Paine, J, M., Ill), 

Paludina, limestone, G, 125, 128, 130, 
158. 

Parishes, 20, 1U8. 

Pastures, 58, 138. 

Peat, 80, 112, 116, 119. 

Pebbles, black, 73, 89, 90. 

Peppermint, 38. 

Pevensey level, 15, 40, 56, 59, 114, 
127. 

Phosphoric acid, 53. 

Pigs, 47. 

Pilgrim’s Way, 99. 

‘‘ Pinnock,” 117. 

Plough, broadsharing, 22. 

,, double furrow, 23. 

„ foot, 22. 

„ Kentish, turn-wrest, 22. 

Potash, 53. 

Potatoes, 26, 102. 

,, soils, 151. 

Poultry, 48, 135. 

Prolifics, variety of hops, 32, 146. 
Purbeck limestone, 137, 139. 


Radish seed, 38. 

Ragstone, 35, 114, 117, 122. 

Rainfall, 16, 24, 140. 

Rape, 23. 

Red clover, 24. 

Reigate quarries, 157. 

River courses, 2, 8, 97. 

Road-making material, 158. 

Roman remains, 5, 56, 57, 133. 

Romney Marsh, 15, 27, 44, 127. 

„ n sheep, 41, 44. 

Rotation, 70, 75, 90, 101, 117, 120, 
125. 

Rothamsted, 76, 103. 

Rye-grass, 59. 
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Sainfoin, 102. 

Sand, blown, 16. 

,, for glass making, 159. 

„ ridge, 7, 49. 

Sandgate beds, 121. 

„ clay, 115. 

Scot, Reginald, 31. 

Scotch fir, 79, 116. 

Seed crops, 38. 

Seed, mixtures, 24, 77, 100, 102, 123. 
Sewage sludge, 82. 

- Shaws,” 125. 

Sheep, 41, 58, 70, 100, 120, 126. 

„ Heath, 44. 

„ Romney marsh, 41, 44. 

,, South Downs, 100, 

„ Walks, 95, 100. 

Shorthorns, 40. 

Shrave, 69. 

Silica, soluble, 110. 

Silt, 52. 

Slag iron, 6, 159. 

Soils, acid, 136. 

„ alluvial, 38, 54. 

„ barley, 143. 

„ fruit, 149. 

„ hop, 145. 

„ potato, 151. 

„ wheat, 140. 

South Downs, 159. 

Subsoil, 66. 

Sub-wealden beds, 139. 

Swedes, 23, 69. 


Thanet, beds, 88. 

„ Isle of, 11, 96, 143. 

,, sands, 13. 

Trees, alder, 50. 

,, ash, 49. 

„ beech, 49, 74, 99. 

„ chestnut, 49, 80, 91, 116. 


Trees, coppice, 49. 

„ larch, 50. 

„ oak, 49, 74, 84, 112. 

„ poles, 49. 

,, Scotch fir, 50. 

„ spruce, 50. 

,, timber, 49. 

„ yew, 50, 99, 

Tunbridge Weils, Sand, 131. 
Turnips, 26. 


Underwood, 50. 

Upper greensand, 10, 107. 


Yalley gravel, 69, 


Wadhurst clay, 5, 131, 133. 

Walland marshes, 56. 

Wastes, 153. 

Watercress, 102. 

Weald clay, G, 124. 

Weald, description, 5, 28. 

,, roads, 6. 

,, structure of, 1. 

Weeds, 70, 75, 81, 91, 103, 121, 123, 
138. 

Westminster Abbey, 107, 157. 

Wheat, 25. 

„ soils, 140. 

White clover, 59. 

White, Gilbert, 11, 43, 107, 1 18, 157. 
Winterbourne, 12, 98. 

Woad, 38. 

Woodland, 48, 84, 91, 96,115,117, 132, 
134. 


Young, Arthur, 5, 9, 13, 41 ^ 97. 














































